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RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor 
V HAT phase of decoration are mis Scr ]} muscle. Often weariness of the flesh 
women most interested in: is weariness of the mind. Certain 
Furniture? Wall Coverings? Floor Contents fo r colors excite and others bring peace. 
Coverings? Curtains? Accessories? . Consequently, they are as important 
Knick-Knacks? S -pte b a se to consider as the depth of uphol- 
This was the poser put up to us | . C} EemoOoecr, 1 9 2 / stery on a chair. 
the other day. And yet it wasn’t so | There is also the element of as- 
much of a poser because for years PO ee ee sociation that usually brings a sense 
our Reader’s Service Department "AS Pe > cs . a pe of tranquillity and pride—the mem- 
has been answering thousands of 4 Pt “ a wef fill : — Pie ; D “7 D : ar ees, ri ory of how this chair was acquired 
| questions on interior decoration and a Saree. usion serre Lute ecorator % and under what circumstances that 
Deen these we could calculate eur. | What Is Regency Decoration?—By Harold Donaldson Bherlois 79 curtain fabric was chosen. Some 
reply. The Jackdaw Instinct... - + + + S84 | people are so fortunate as to be 
Color schemes seem to stump most | An 18th Century Corner—Dan C ooper, Dec aac ME born to antiques, others acquire them. 
at amateur decorators. Then come cur- | The New Modernist Lights . . - §¢ | The inherited piece brings a pleasant 
| tains. But since color schemes cover | //¢ Fine Art of Faking Antiques—By Edmond Harauc ourt . 38 reminiscence, but equally pleasant 
aa a multitude of decorative units— | Color Schemes for English Rooms—By Ethel A. Reeve, Decorator 90 | can be the reminiscence of purchase. 
walls, floors, curtains, lamps and A Little Portfolio of Good Interiors . . . . . «. «ws OT | We are sorry for people who give 
shades and pillows—the female The Glass Dining Room . . - « 94 | a furniture dealer or decorator carte 
an problem is quite complex. Men, on When Walls Are Made of Painte d G slass—By Pierre Dutel - + 95 |  blanche—they miss so much fun. 
the other hand, appear to choose fur- Permanent Fresco in America—By Gardner Hale . . ig he They miss going forth arm in 
| niture first and, perhaps, rugs and The Stairway of the Coursing Hounds—Hunt Diederic h Le ae arm to search for that table or that 
carpets next. The ideal married cou- Advancements in Oil Heating—By Ethel R. Peyser . . . . 99 rug. They miss the clash of tastes 
ple would consist of this Mr. and The Collector Considers Derby—By Edward Wenham . . . 100 and the petty squabbles that make 
Mrs. Jack Sprat. And yet, once a Lights of Eighteenth Century ian Aa Mr. & Mrs. G. up the woof and warp of normal 
man begins dipping into the question Clee Se 102 married existence. They miss the 
: of the colors with which he will Empire Furniture of the Salis Rapti year 5. Heliveies 104 ultimate triumph when the two 
| surround himself in his home, he | Irises for Mass Effects—By Dorothy Hammond . . . . . 106 agree. Looking at a well-furnished 
rarely is satisfied until he has con- | 4 Garden in Foxglove Time—Clarence Fowler, Landscape room in which the decorations have 
quered the question. hocdiine o5 RO aie ea ate Nee OM ae been chosen by both the husband and 
| In thinking of furniture first most A Home in Sante Pv bara—G. W. Smith, Architect . . . . 109 the wife, we are reminded of Words- 
: — believe that they are exercising In The Normandy Manner—Russell S. Walcott, Architect . . 112 worth’s ‘line about “battles long 
| fs f3catermor pronounced in es | Apochnmnger of Many Meri-By B. H. Wion, TM. 114 | 386” Well, a room in good ta 
Fi : OTT eaene How To Build A Rock Garden—By Louise Beebe Wilder . . 116 ns tes z 
want their creature comforts, and a ‘ de ghiats : While warfare may not be the 
i "ess ae - 5 The Home of A Landscape Architect—Robert Cowie, Architect 118 rovince of House & Garden. there 
furniture supplies them. But wo Pl sage 9S Wn dag tte Se. province o ouse & Garden, there 
men, working their intuitions, know De nis me he Sale : tg ORS A a are enough potential battlefields 
it that color can also supply creature Jesigning The Entrance Drive—By H. B. Raymore, Landscape each issue to satisfy any normal 
comforts. The easy chair may bring Architect . . . a ee » « 122 married couple. But equally is it a 
comfort to the flesh, but harmonious A Playroom for A Boy—Mrs. Geor ge ‘Heres og, Decorator an ee stimulant to peace and comfort to 
colors bring comfort to the mind. For Furniture ae oe en oo ee pride. But whether for war or peace, 
if One alone is not enough. The hu- PO eR Bee ce 6 Oe ee em eg ee ie eS there it is—on the nearest news- 
man creature is more than bone and ee ere ee ee ee ee oe ee stand, 
, pas) oR ae ] 
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When you start toward any sport take along Salmagundi. 
Its chocolate morsels give energy for the game and zest to 
the players. —— And it doubles the delight of the “gallery”. 
t's a favorite for outdoors because of the happy choice of 


dipped and solid chocolates: and the metal box is a protection 
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against bad weather and hard Lnocks. 
On the way to the great outdoors get Salmagundi at the 


store that shows the sign 
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Chocolates 


© S.F.W. 4 Son, Ine. 
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ORE and more it is becoming a practice 

among gardeners in the North to eliminate 
the crowding of Spring work by doing a lot of 
that work in the Autumn. Fall planting is a wise 
and economical custom that has come to stay. 
Some Rose growers are even going so far as to 
decline to sell their bushes in the Spring. The 
next of House & Garden, then, fits very 
snugly into this custom. It is the Fall Planting 
Number. 

Among the garden topics it will consider is 
the making and planting of pools, a practical 
contribution that the amateur will find invalu- 
able; planting and color scheming with Tulips; 
a list of the best Peonies; a description of Amer- 
ica’s best-stocked rock garden and a garden in the 
White Marsh Valley of Pennsylvania that will 
set you dreaming. These are only the high lights 
in a gardening section of great value and varied 
interest. 


issue 





HILE we cannot hope to exceed in interest 

those that appear in this September issue, 
the decorating pages of October will be unusual 
and helpful. Table arrangements—the proper 
use of bibelots and smaller objets d’art—will 
answer the question, so often asked, “What shall 
we put on that table?” In the series on Federal 
Furniture the interior architecture of the rooms 
of the period will be considered. An indoor tennis 
court and ‘its attendant dressing-rooms will be 
an uncommon feature. M. Haraucourt continues 
his series begun this month, on the Fine Art of 
Faking Antiques. In the series on Lighting Fix- 
tures the designs of 18th and 19th Century Eng- 
land will be displayed. The Shops Pages will 
show new wall papers. 

Of the houses, the first is a Normandy farm- 
house by Frank J. Forster and the second a 
country house that was built from as ramshackle 
a place as we’ve ever seen. A Victorian architect 
furnishes an amusing contribution. The collector’s 
article will be on Lady Templetown, who de- 
signed many of the Wedgwood plaques, 
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HEN one looks into it, he is astounded by 

the amount of scientific research being 
conducted and supported in various technology 
institutes by the manufacturers of this country. 
While the Bureau of Standards at Washington 
is designed to test materials that the Government 
will use, in other bureaus and laboratories all 
manner of investigations are being conducted to 
the end that better products may be evolved and 
better and more varied uses for them discovered. 
Here a manufacturer of beds and mattresses is 
supporting an investigation into the psychology 
of sleep; there the strength of wood or plaster 
or brick is being studied; in another place master 
craftsmen are designing new stucco finishes. The 
variety of investigations is amazing. 

And, having made the investigation, the find- 
ings are presented to the public in a manner that 
is helpful and fascinating. We are moved to speak 
of this by the pile of pamphlets and books that 
have come to our desks recently. The Portland 
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Cement Association sends a booklet filled with 
houses and their plans that have been made of 
concrete masonry. The Celotex Company pre- 
sents a study of the financing of home building 
and home owning. The Sargent Company pre- 
sents a study of hardware, and from the Inter- 
national Casement Company comes a scholarly 
and thorough investigation of casement window 
history and hardware. 





OR the past few months on this page we have 

been setting down impressions of various 
Pacific Coast cities visited during the past winter. 
We have now arrived at Los Angeles. 

Because of its rapid and unprecedented growth 
in population Los Angeles is like the small boy 
who had grown so fat that he “busted” his but- 
tons. The city is in an ungainly state of transition. 
Increased population required the opening up of 
new residential areas, and these areas required the 
cutting of more streets and boulevards, and the 
cutting of these streets has left the outer sections 
of the city looking like a devastated province. 

Likewise, in the course of this rapid expansion, 
the designing of houses in good taste seems to 
have been sadly neglected. Not that Los Angeles 
lacks its architectural high spots or its well-trained 
and capable architects, but it surely holds the 
record for architecture that is bad. It lacks re- 
straint, this architecture; one house seems to be 
competing with the next in deliberate or uncon- 
scious shattering of all the principles of good 
taste in design. 

Moreover, there is a bareness about Los An- 
geles streets that is depressing. The city needs a 
vigorous campaign in street tree planting. It 
could profit by staging garden contests between 
owners of small properties. These “busted” but- 
tons will doubtless be sewed in time, for Los 
Angeles is surpassed by few cities in the poten- 
tiality of its civic pride. 


N order to be assured that the great work 

Professor Sargeant began at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum should be continued without halt or fi- 
nancial embarrassment, a fund of a million dollars 
is being raised. Half that sum has already been 
secured in and around Boston and the committee 
is now extending its efforts to other parts of the 
country. Since the Arnold Arboretum is, in reality, 
a national museum of trees and shrubs, its appeal 
warrants support from all sections of the nation. 






ROM “Yes, You Can Own That Home,” a 

pamphlet on the economics and financing of 
home building which we mention on this page, 
we cull these lines of advice— 

Your house and lot ordinarily should not 
cost more than two and one-half times your 
annual income. 

It is best to have in cash at least one-fifth of 
what house and lot will cost. 

You should plan your payments to pay off 
everything in from twelve to twenty years. 

You should make every effort to pay off your 
second mortgage when due—if you have given 
one. 

Payments in rent, no matter how good a house 
you lived in, are never an investment. 

It is easier now to buy or build your own home 
than it ever has been. 


N the first flush of enthusiasm for Lilies many 

enthusiastic amateurs make the mistake of 
gcowing as many kinds as are available without 
regard for their requirements. And _ inevitably 
they meet defeat. The Lilies fail to prosper. 
Many of them succumb to disease. 

This has always been the history of any flower 
suddenly accorded a popular reception. It has 
happened with the Rose and the Iris. Not until 
a study is made of the dependable kinds of Lilies 
for our varied climates can Lily specialization 
grow beyond the gardens of highly-skilled ama- 
teurs and growers. The difficulty lies not so much 
with the Lily, but with our ignorance of its needs, 
idiosyncrasies and weaknesses. However, there are 
enough sorts that have been tried and proved to 
satisfy the ambitious gardener. It is better to 
grow these few well than to attempt a wide range 


of snifty and difficult kinds. 


LD DOC LEMMON SAYS: “Next to hills 

an’ Apple-trees, there ain’t nothin’ in the 
back country thet’s friendlier than the old stone 
fences. I’ve lived among ’em goin’ on eighty year, 
but I never git over the feelin’ thet I want to go 
moochin’ along with ’em across the pastures an’ up 
through the brush into the woods, a-talkin’ quiet- 
like *bout nothin’ in partic’lar an’ just sort o’ 
soakin’? in ag’in the sperit o’ them days when 
there weren’t no gosh-dinged ottermobiles nor 
areoplanes an’ a Brewster buggy was somethin’ 
to be proud of. 

“There’s a lot of ’em on my farm—gray, 
ramblin’ old fellers thet’s bald an’ seamy-lookin’ 
where they cross the bare, windy hilltops an’ kind 
o shaggy with vines an’ weeds down in the 
hollers. For a matter o’? two hundred year, I 
calc’late, they’ve been layin’ there, watchin’ the 
seasons come an’ go. Men built ’em—built ’em 
with sweat an’ mighty tough labor—luggin’ out 
the rocks as they cleared the land an’ pilin’ ’em 
one side to mark the bound’ries an’ git ’em out o” 
the way, too. Then come the plowin’ an’ the 
crops, an’ after a while the quittin’ of a field 
here an’ there an’ the sproutin’ up o’ leetle sap- 
lin’s thet’s growed into trees ye can’t reach your 
arms around, now. An’ all the time the rocks 
just set an’ watched an’ never forgot the hands 
thet put ’em there. 

“Yep, they’re good comp’ny, them old stone 
fences, ’cause they’ve got into ’em the souls o? real 
men thet’s dead an’ gone these many year.” 
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A BACKGROUND OF ILLUSION 


» in decoration, is the outstanding 

of this dining room where sections of mirrored 

glass painted by Mary Prindiville in Chinoiserie motifs, 
after designs by Pillement, line the walls from floor to 
cetling. The glass note is repeated in the niche, which 


pe es eee eo iis 1 ee 
holds a collection of crystal trees. Pierre Dutel, decorator 
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REGENCY 








DECORATION? 


Inspired by the Decorative Traditions of Greece and Rome, the Features of This 


Furnishing Are Classte Lines and Brilliant Color 


HE Regency manner in decoration is 
a thing that often seems a trifle 
elusive. It is simple enough to define the 
Regency style historically, but to put one’s 
finger on all the details of Regency dec- 
orative practice is indeed a far more diff- 
cult matter. 
The Regency or Graeco-Roman style in 
domestic architecture, which owed its in- 
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HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


ception largely to Henry Holland, really 
began before the time of the actual Re- 
gency. In fact, when Holland in 1778 
built Brook’s Club, his Graeco-Roman 
trend could plainly be seen. By 1795 the 
manner was pretty fully developed and 
Holland was by no means alone in his in- 
terpretation of the Classic mode. During 
the period of the Regency, from 1810 to 


1820, this fashion of building was at the 
height of its popularity, hence the pro- 
priety of attaching the name to the whole 
episode. The style retained its hold during 
the greater part of George IV’s reign, but 
by 1830 the Neo-Grec movement was in 
full swing and all traces of Roman in- 
fluence were soon swept away by the tidal 
wave of Greek archaeology. In America, 
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Typical of Regency 
decoration is the or- 
nate wall treatment 
in the Montpellier 
Rotunda in Chelten- 
ham, England, built 
in 1825. Here the 
walls, painted light 
séa-green, aré orna- 
mented with marble- 
ized and gilt pilas- 
ters. The furniture 
is white and gold. 
From an old print 
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graphs of the interiors illustrating this article were taken 
ad,” a Regency country house in Bethayres, Pa. The 
m, a corner of which is shown above, is notable for its 


; 


lor scheme. The walls are painted apricot, the woodwork 


+ green-blue and the floor is black terrazzo, studded with 


ters. The friese—a Greek key fret and roundels painted in 


pped by a black rope to form a cornice. Leigh French, 


Ir, architect; Harold D. Eberlein, associated 


At the right are drawing room window cur- 
tains showing the characteristic Regency 
manner of drapery. The valance, in a 
different color from the hangings, is edged 
with fringe and looped over fixtures, 
for ming a jabot at the sides 
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Latrobe, Robert Mills and Strick- 
land were the chief exponents of 
Graeco-Roman ideals, just as Hol- 
land and Mylne, the Wyatts, Nash 
and Papworth were in England. 
Characteristic examples of Regency 
or Graeco-Roman domestic architec- 
ture can easily be found on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

It is a different matter when we 
come to illustrate the sort of dec- 
oration that customarily went with 
the Regency or Graeco-Roman archi- 
tecture of the time. Although such 
material does exist, there has always 
been difficulty in finding adequate 
contemporary descriptions and illus- 
trations of interiors. It is all very 
well to say that Regency decoration 
was Directoire decoration with the 
archaeological starch taken out of it 
and made comfortable. But that is 
not explicit enough and gives nothing 
very tangible to go on. 

There was a close relationship with 
the Directoire mode, it is true, and 
likewise the Regency furnishing 
was distinctly comfortable. British 
and American devotees of fashion 
may have been keen on the Classic 
style, but they also insisted on being 
comfortable and they had no inten- 
tion of having their comfort sacri- 
ficed to appearance. The French did 
sacrifice their comfort very often in 
their enthusiasm to be archaeologi- 
cally correct, according to the dic- 
tates of Percier and Fontaine. They 
did it often enough to lend point to 
protests like that of the distinguished 
Parisian, mentioned by M. Cornu, 
who complained that he did not wish 
to be reconstructed for his furniture; 
he wished his furniture made for him. 

But there was more difference 
than merely the injection of substan- 
tial comfort into the furnishings pat- 
terned after Classic models. In the 
first place, the Regency manner last- 
ed much longer than the short-lived 
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Directoire mode; it was still going 
strong years after the Directoire ele- 
vancies had been superseded in France 
by ponderous vulgarities created 
through Imperial fiat. Still more sig- 
nificant, whatever the identity of 
sources whence Regency and Direc- 
toire were derived, whatever the in- 
timate reaction of French styles upon 
British and American practice, in 
both America and England in every 
ssential there was the clearly marked 
Anglo-Saxon individuality of inter- 
pretation, so that the final result was 
appreciably different from the Gallic 
ensemble. 

Regency decoration was character- 
zed by both reticence and exuberance, 
by austerity and by gorgeous bril- 
liance. Contradictory as these quali- 
ties may ordinarily seem, they were 
nevertheless successfully combined 
and reconciled in Regency practice. 
The Regency manner had all the 
grace and delicacy of the Classic age 
without being cluttered by the sugary 
prettinesses in which the late Adam 
episode descended; it had the distinc- 
tion and brilliance of the Empire 
period without any of its pompous 
vulgarity. Purely Greek motifs oc- 
curred constantly in Regency dec- 
oration, but along with them there 
was the tempering grace of the arch 
of various types, of the sweep of pure 
curves, and of geometrical forms in 
the shaping of rooms. There was 
none of the sterile rigidity and heavi- 
ness of that species of Greek design 
which later filled America with 
temple-fronted houses, mostly con- 
trived by the local contracting car- 
penters. The American Regency 
tradition, which held its own against 
the march of the orders till about 
1830 or 1835, is certainly a thing 


to be proud of. 
Color played a tremendously im- 
portant part in Regency decoration, 
(Continued on page 156) 
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In plaster decoration, carved and painted ornament and the molded 
enrichments for chandeliers, candelabra and other lighting para- 
phernalia, and in the pattern of fabrics for upholstery and hangings, 
the motifs were chiefly of classic origin with a strong trend toward: 
Pompeian and Greek forms. A charming use of classic ornament 
distinguishes the dining room mantel at “Kenwood.” It is painted 
black and embellished with gold decorations. This color scheme is 
repeated in the lighting fixture 


The sketches of Regency curtains on this 
and the opposite page were taken from 
George Smith’s “Book of Decoration.” 
Smith was upholsterer to George IV. Here 
the valance ripples down the sides and is 
trimmed with ball fringe 
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Lighting fixtures in the time of the 
Regency were models of Classic 
grace. They were usually gilded 
and frequently enhanced by pen- 
dant crystal prisms. T he outstanding 
feature of this Regency candela- 
brum is the decorative swan base F 
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The floor in the stair hall at “Ken- 
qvood” is black slate. Slate is also 
used for the treads and risers. The 
balusters and newel post are 
wrought iron with a polished brass 
{ hand rail. Leigh French, Jr., ar- 
chitect; H. D. Eberlein, associated 
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At the left is an interesting Re- 
gency chandelier. This and the wall 
brackets in “Kenwood” are paint- 
ed black with gold ornaments. The 
light globes in every case are made 
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of ground glass, with decorations 
colored in a pale apricot shade 
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How Two 


Lhe 
| igo in his “Ingotdsby Legends” Richard H. Barnham 
included “The Jackdaw of Rheims”, a succession of amusing 
rhymes about the bird that “prigged” the Lord Cardinal’s ring 
for his nest. The bird’s crime evidently was heinous, for the 


foot to 
- 

ring was finally discovered 
to the Lord 
such penance for his prank that the con- 
‘Jem Crow.” 

It was a |i lly | nale, 


} 
sole of his 


“from the 
But when th 


Cardinal cursed him thoroughly, 


the crown of his head.” 


n the nest and was restored once 


4 ird nal, lackdaw did 


cl ive canonized h m 


more finger of th 


was Barnham’s, and as children we used 


to recite it, little thinking that the time would come when we, too, 
would be jackdaws. 

lor that is what all collectors are. Some are jackdaws of 
Rheims, and collect things of at value; others are just common, 


secular, lay jackdaws. Of th 


ort. Wi 
We enjoy 


two prefer to be the common 
folly and we'll 


make 


never repent out never be canonized. 


our pilferings. They our nest lovelier to live in. 


HERE was that day, having mounted the gang plank of an 
Italy-bound steamer, when we swore a mighty vow to each 
other. We agreed that we had congregated about us all the 


antiques and CUTIOS We could afford or the house could hold. We 


swore then and there, as the steamer warped out from the pier, 
under no ciecumnanCe 


But 


is the weakness of human jackdaws that scarcely had we set 


that this was to be only a sight-seeing trip 


were we to buy or otherwise acquire another antique or curio! 
such 
foot on Italian soil when the vow was forgotten and the promise 
shattered to a thousand pieces, At first we went about itsecretly and 
pretended to be setting forth for an art gallery when we 


Then, 


alone 
when the bundles 
began to arrive, came the explanations and alibis. After that, 
forth together, two American jack- 
daws ready to prig a cardinal’s ring or whatever else came within 


really were headed for an antique shop. 
being 
partners in crime, we went 


our reach, 

The 
leopard its spots. The 
And he will fill his 
house with the plunder and bore his friends to distraction telling 


Nor have we since had reason for regretting our weakness. 
jackdaw can as soon change his habits as a 
collector born will collect to his dying day. 


when and how these pieces were acquired. 

Apart from the fun one gets in stalking antiques and curios, 
the justification for this form of sport lies in the manner one uses 
his quarry once he has brought it home. Let it become a part of the 
Let it fill the rooms with 


and romance. 


everyday surroundings of his house. 


the atmosphere of adventur 


N that Connecticut farmhouse, resting under its three gigantic 
Elms, which I am pleased to look upon as Home, we 
making several little impor- 
stinction., 


Room 


ha ve 


devised a way of collections assume 


and di 


Mor ning 


ince 


The (so ¢ illed be cause everyone else in the 
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American fackdaws Broke Their Word and Now Use 
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Varwed Products of Their Pilferings 


neighborhood calls theirs a Living Room) holds the collection of 


flower pictures. Over the mantel hangs the portrait of a young 
lady—somewhat anemic- holds a 


-who tenderly flower in her 


hands and contemplates space. Below her om the shelf stand two 
little glass domes covering baskets of dried flowers and bought 


froma nearby junk dealer for the intolerable sum of $1.50. Above 
the little sofa is a group—Japanese rice paper flowers, paper sil- 
houette flowers from England and pin-pricked flower studies made 
by some patient soul in Old France once ona d: ay. 


hz ings a colored flower etching, 


Near by them 
and above it in a shadow box, a 
bunch of flowers made of human hair, a homely trophy found in 
the antique purlieus of New Orleans last winter. On another wall 
you find flowers embroidered in silk, in straw and some fashioned 
Beyond them range the bead flowers in little 
and over the desk—bought at the sacrifice of many 


In embossed wax, 
mirror frames, 
luncheons!—a flower study in parti-colored brocades outlined with 
Further along you come to the tinsel flower pictures of 


America and one of modern tinsel strings from Germany. 


vellum. 
e% arly 
The last wall holds two vases spilling over with flowers made of 
paper mosaic, pretty mementoes of the French 19th Century. 

This little group—perhaps twenty-five pictures in all—repre- 
sents several years of collecting. Today only flower prints go in that 
Morning Room. They give it marked individu: ality. 


ACK in the study is the combination of many collecting by- 
paths—old maps for which I once had a weakness and still 
have—maps embroidered and cut out and those made by the good 
John Speed. These mingle with old etchings of Fre nch gardens 
and, since [ recently pe rpetrated a book on that subject, pictures 
in various mediums of peddlers. Here are two from France done 
partly in etching and partly in cloth with a watercolor background. 
Above them hangs a fine old brigand from Ireland, 
peddled hardware. One of these days the maps will be moved to 
room and the garden etchings to a third, 
peddlers to dominate the walls of that study. 

In one of the bedrooms are dogs—French prints of fine ladies 
with all manner of curious canines and little wall whatnots with 
mirrored backs holding on their shelves a Staffordshire kennel 
of various Another little group of 
martingales, those brass harness ornaments that hang down in 
front of the horse. English regiments once used distinctive designs 
for these, and collectors are always on the watch for them. This 
little group came from the Caledonian Market in London. Other 
harness ornaments came from Sicily, from Siberia, from the hill- 
towns of Italy. 
that boasts scarlet curtains 


who once 


another leaving the 


breeds, bedroom boasts a 


They hang against a red criss-cross paper in a room 
and a bedcover of the same brilliant 
hue. 

Thus it is that two jackdaws have used their pilferings. Even 
with his Cardinal’s ring the nest of the Jackdaw of Rheims was 
s amusing 


never a as ours! 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CORNER 


The sturdy yet graceful furniture of 18th Century 
England is an admirable choice for the modern living 
room. In this case the dark tones of the mahogany are 
relieved by pale gray walls, curtains of deep green satin 
and a gay roller shade made of glazed chintz in the 
familiar Chelsea pattern. It is in the New York residence 
of Dan Cooper, who was also the decorator 


wen 
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Lighting fixtures de- 
signed in the mod- 
ernist taste are one 
of the new notes in 
decoration, At the 
left is a side light 
made of two tri- 
angular shaped slabs 
of opal glass held 


by metal molding 


The French globe 
at the right, of white 
frosted glass, rests 
on a wooden base 
painted purple and 
silver. All the fix- 
tures shown on this 
and the following 
page are from the 


Frankl Galleries 





At the left is an 
amusing small table 
lamp, octagonal in 
shape and made of 
colored onyx which 
diffuses a soft am- 
ber glow, The frame 
consists of narrow 
parallel bands of 
bright nickel 


(Right) This very 
modern table lamp 
is made of a series 
of white glass cylin- 
ders encased ina nar- 
row nickel frame. 
The base and stand 
are of heavy black 
glass, substantial, 
and simply designed 


Harting 
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Above is a unique wall light 
made of a slab of shaded onyx, 
octagonal in shape. This is sus- 
pended from a nickel bar and 
bracket by two large nickel rings 


(Right) A striking departure from 
the customary table lamp is this 
globe of frosted glass with a 
raised modernist design. The base 
is hammered steel in antique finish 


Photographed immediately above 
is an interesting wall fixture from 
Germany with a star-shaped back 
plate. It comes in two finishes— 
polished brass or gxidized silver 


(Below) Two globes of frosted 
glass decorated with raised stars 
adorn this dressing table which 
is also modernistic. All lights by 
courtesy of the Frankl Galleries 

































































forming them that their case is frequent, 


that imitations are world wide, and even 
the cleverest experts are sometimes deceived. 
Moreover, I am audacious enough to hope 
that this little series of 
umuse even those who have never given a 
thought to 


stute proceedings of the trickster and show- 


observations may 


collecting, by divulging the 
ing to just what degree the good faith of 
the innocent may be exploited. 

First of all I shall 


that divided into two dis- 


begin by saying 


frauds must be 
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THE FINE ART OF FAKING ANTIQUES | « 
es 
ng 
Wilful Swindling and Ignorance, Spurious Pieces and Wrong n, 
“a 
Attributions Are Phases of This Business ¢ n 
4 ec 
: f 
EDMOND HARAUCOURT in 
; Ke 
| Eph ING thirty-three years I have had attributions which increase their value from = 
the honor of directing successivel) ten to a hundred fold. This distortion is ne 
the Musée de Cluny and the Musée di uta eon Priten Bot Posatgge~ 2 usually reached almost automatically; it . . 
Sculpture Compat both important. na- House & G oihee i M. et Re is not so much the offspring of commercial : (d 
tional museums. In that long expanse of rt, one of the most versatile amone trickery as it is the work of imagination = 
time I naturally had every opportunity of the well-known men in France today. aided and abetted by ignorance. "Wiss cer- 
assing upon t ind thousands of M. Harauco rt, navs ere 2 oe tain objects, originally of mediocre interest, th 
magnificent art cts, many of them im- 7 “oes it, or die ‘ appr pany little by little become accredited and at ar 
ceable, and others manit tly frauds, I , 7 be se medier ail lik length find themselves surrounded by the pl 
indled them, examined nd scrutinized é served successivel as the Curator veneration of an entire family, a whole a 
them from I ngle, wht out thei j be M usec hen: Cluny and the Musée city, orevena people; for those who possess = 
, . al . This Sculpture Comparée. He is a me mber thems end eile c ee is - & of 
fects, t t n , Ppa, hak oy toad lar ange oars vho conserve them with jealous 
t exper m ways, similar siiaiie eth ae this of oh care, they finish by becoming in their eyes ra 
te that of a doctor who has cared for in- Legion of Honor almost pious relics. ; 
numerable patients. It has therefore seemed Let us then cast an eye on these Demi- 5 
to me that th ime experience might ren- faux on which America has by no means t 
der service to the m umateur art col- tinct categories. In the first we will classify the monopoly, for they are indeed innum- = 
ctors who, not yet versed in the gam those pieces which are flagrantly spurious; ¢*able in Europe. And, strange as it may 
their fait ypearant lone and made more or less adroitly with the im- seem, the further south we travel, the 
consequ ften duped mediate intention of swindling the pur- greater the number of frauds. The more th 
How many tin i ved calls chase r; the product of lies and lucre. In we approach those countries where imagi- ” 
from honor persons W had just ac- the second, those which, though more or Nation is overheated by the sun, the more ie 
uired some arteobject of the Moyen Ag intique, are erroneously given spurious often we are liable to encounter those pre- ‘ 
the Renaissan id who, proud of tended historic souvenirs, which in reality 4 
a 
their purchase, had at once rushed to m have no connection whatever with the il- s 
to ask my opinion ind authentic ition! And 7 lustrious events of which the memory is so 
ow many times h [ ushered those self- cherished by the people who, willy-nilly, ( 
me people out of my office, hi urtbroken persist in their erroneous attribution and . 
t having learned too late what they continue in their belief, with the perfect . 
ould have known lon hefore they ven- good faith and candor of childhood. ( 
tured into the field of antiques! Spain, so highly imaginative, is on this = 
Countless at the visits [I have rece ived account extremely rich in false relics. Let d 
from persons in deep mourning, who had me hasten to say, however, that fortunately “ 
yust moive rited som byets d'art and whos« she possesses an even greater number of . 
grief was certainly doubled by the thought perfectly authentic ones; but the imaginary . 
f being obliged to divide their priceless relics are those which are often the most . 
treasures with the other heirs. And countless admired and the best beloved, those which : 
re the times I have been forced to plunge are handed down from father to son, from ” 
them into still deeper affliction by revealing generation to generation, and which are 
the fact that they were about to quarrel pointed out to visitors with the greatest : 
over something absolutely worthless. amount of national pride. ; 
Such are the reasons that have tempted A few examples will permit us to fol- 
me to publish these memoirs—which, per- low the workings of popular imagination, 
haps, may help people of good faith to de- contemplate the errors committed with so 
fend themselves against forgers; and, on much innocence and _ piously  strewed 
the other hand, may in some measure con- along the paths of succeeding centuries. 
sole those who have been victims, by in- If we take the trouble to recall that 
( 





the grande affaire of Spain during the 
entire Middle Ages was her struggle against 
the Arabs and the Moors who had invaded 
and conquered her territory, we will readily 
understand what burning memories have 
been stamped on the minds of the native 
race by that struggle which lasted eight hun- 


This 14th Century ivory statuette of the 
Virgin was popularly credited with hav- 
ing been carried into battle by St. 
Ferdinand hundreds of years before it 


came into existence 
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lred years. These memo- 
es are all the more touch- 
ig because they are 
ngularly mixed with re- 
cious passion and because, 
n the entire Peninsula, 
ey represent the combat 
f ‘Christianity against Is- 
im, the Bible against the 
Koran. It is therefore al- 
nost axiomatic that we 
hould encounter from the 
nd of the 7th Century 
date of the invasion) up 
intil the end of the 15th, 
whole series of legends 
that will always differ 
more or less from the sim- 
ple truth and legendary 
personages who will be ac- 
companied by relics, many 
of which are extremely 
fantastic in origin. 

While a visitor to Spain, 
my official capacity and let- 
ters of presentation pro- 
cured me an_ exceptional 
welcome. I was admitted to 

e things at close range in 
the Cathedrals and for me 
were displayed those treas- 
ures which are not shown 
to everyone. I therefore 
saw and held in my very 
hands countless marvels. 
At the. Cathedral of 


Granada, an old Canon, 
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Fragment of a bas-relief, showing the celebrated “knotted staff? whic/; 









ored linen, carefully pre- 
served under glass. 

“This is a fragment of 
the Queen’s spotless linen; 
that sacred chemise which 


was made object of a 
vow on which depended 
the Catholicism of all 
Europe, Sefior. The color 
you will notice (due ta a 
too prolonged use) gives 
you the exact hue of what 
is now known, when speak- 
ing of horses’ coats, as the 
couleur Isabelle. That 
noble color took its origin 
from this very piece of 
linen.” 

There were tears in his 
eyes as he spoke, and doubt- 
less I should have lost his 
entire esteem, or even have 
merited his indignation, if 
I had ventured to insinuate 
that the legend of the sa- 
cred chemise is doubtless a 
pleasantry invented later on 
and of which no trace can 
be found in the documents 
of the period, but which is 
accredited because of its 
appeal to the popular im- 
agination, 

““And here we have the 
key to the City’s door which 
was brought to the Queen 
on a red velvet cushion, 


most erudite and _ most avas first adopted in the arms of Burgundy and later in those of Spain. when Sultan Boabdil sur- 
courteous, conducted me Thereby the anachronism of a famous relic of Queen Isabelle is disclosed rendered to Their Catholic 


during my visit. For my 
contemplation he opened secret closets and 
displayed, piled high in the semi-obscurity, 
miraculous embroideries, chasubles, altar 
cloths of unbelievable magnificence, often 
chefs @oeuvres of their kind. Perceiving 
my genuine appreciation of this exhibition, 
the worthy ecclesiastic turned to me and 
said: 

“Now I am going to show you some- 
thing much more precious than all this. 
You recall that Their Most Catholic 
Majesties, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella, were the sovereigns who com- 
menced the final war against the Moors 
in 1482, which ended ten years later by 
the fall of Granada. Her Illustrious Maj- 
esty carried the siege right into the Sultan’s 
capital and final refuge. What a woman, 
Senor, what a woman, that queen, with 
strange green eyes, olive complexion and 
flaxen blond hair! Pious as a monk and 
trave as a soldier! She vowed she would 
net change her chemise until the city was 
taken and she kept her word, Sefior, al- 
though the siege lasted two years!” 

So saying, the old Canon opened a small 
box made of precious exotic wood, inlaid 
with silver filagree, at the bottom of which 
lay a rather hideous bit of mahogany col- 
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Majesties and opened his 
capital into which they marched, tri- 
umphant, January 2, 1492.” 

He then brought forth an enormous key: 
a banal averred specimen of lock-making, 
so common on chests of the Louis XIII 
and Louis XIV periods; in consequence, 
made some century and a half after the 
fall of Granada. And this without count- 
ing that, even if the key had been con- 
temporaneous with Queen Isabella, it 
couldn’t possibly have belonged to the 
doors of Granada for the very good reason 
that the Moors and the Arabs had no keys 
to their doors! They used to shut their 
houses as well as their cities by bolts and 
padlocks of steel or copper. This type of 
fastening was well known and was cer- 
tainly common in Granada. ‘The conquer- 
ors might have found them by hundreds, 
which would have had the advantage of 
avoiding an anachronism. But a simple 
padlock would have meant nothing to the 

(Continued on page 128) 


From this ivory figure of the Virgin, 
a piece of 13th Century French work, 
can be seen the type of statuette offered 
by St. Louis of France to St. Fer- 
dinand of Spain though both were long 
dead when the statue was executed 





COLOR 


The 


Vigorous Colors in the 


OMINATED by th 
17th and early 18th Centuries, with a 
strong flavor of Eneli 
for background, the color plan which 


spirit of the lat 


hous« 


fol- 


the sh country 


lows would find itself at home in many of 
our modern interiors. Certain architectural 
features are necessary in order to use this 


styl succes fully. Rough plaster walls ol 


wood panels, casement windows, possibly 


some bays, wide board flooring and a dark 
tained trim are characteristic points. This 
period of decoration permits of great free- 
dom in the choice of furniture and hang- 
ings and a wide latitude in the matter of 
color, Strong, vigorous hues are more typi- 
cal than the restrained pastel shades so 


favored in a later era. 


LIVING ROOM 

Irregular floor plan, with alcove fo 
piano and a large bay window. Arched 
plaster openings to hall and to alcove. Built- 
mn bookshelves in brown wood, 

Ceiling and Walls: Plaster in antique 
parchment color, with occasional parg« 
ornaments in the ceiling. 

Trim: Old oak. 

Fy ” Dark, wide oak boards covered 


with an Antique Persian rug in soft, faded 

colors and in size by no means large enough 

to cover the floor. 
Fireplace ; Wide 


wrought iron and 


gray stone, with 
giltandirons. Overmantel 
decoration—wall hanging of antique green 
brocade, 

Furniture: Onc 


sofa and two Queen 


ground 
bac ke d 


arm chairs, done 


camel walnut 
Anne 
in dull sea green satin shot with yellow 
ind blue and relieved by brocade pillows. 

Some Queen Anne 


needlework seats in salmon, 


walnut chairs with 
blue and green. 
One overstuffed sofa and one chair with 
ground linen of 


slip covers of taupe very 


free design in the prevailing salmon, blues 


and ¢@ yreens, 
An antique walnut Queen Anne knee- 
hole desk with a slender old mirror of the 


same period above, lighted by a pair of 
apple green Chinese vases made into 


lamps. Other lamps 


small, 
wrought iron and 
two in blue-green persian pottery. 

A hanging lacquer corner cupboard, fog 
blue with touches of gold, 

Curtains: One set of curtains, of loose- 
mesh, hand woven silk, of which the pre- 
dominating color is salmon, with borders 
and with incidental 
stripes of the wall color. 


of sea green and blue, 


SCHEMES 





FOR 


ETHEL A. REEVE. 


Lights: Mirror sconces in old metal 
frames with parchment shades. 


Accessories: A 


sympathetically placed. 


few Japanese prints, 


DINING ROOM 


Ceiling: Rough plaster in 


color with parge ornaments. 


parchment 


Walls: ‘The same as ceiling. 

Trim: English oak. 

Floor: Purple red tiles, with random 
inserts In various colors. No rug. 











Chairs of oak have velvet 
slips and seats in reddish violet finished in 
violet gold fringe. A leather 
screen with gray-blue birds and violet and 


f urniture: 


mixed and 
reddish flowers on bronze ground. 

Oak table with top in contrasting woods 
in diaper pattern. 
Draw curtains in Fortuny 
print, with apricot ground and light gray- 
ish-blue figure outlined by a line of reddish 
violet. 
liant tangerine satin. 

Lights: Wrought iron sconces in design 
f ‘Tudor rose, with very slight polychrome. 
Flowers for this room 
should be in tones of delphinium blues, 
mauves and pinks. 


Curtains: 


These curtains are lined with a bril- 


Accessories e 


BEDROOM 
Ceiling: Rough plaster, tinted 
apricot shade. 


Walls:’ 


light 


Ihe same as ceiling. 


Trim: Light apricot color. 
Plain raisin colored rug. 
One easy chair in rough blue 


Floor: 


Furniture: 





ENGLISH ROOMS 
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Sturdy Furniture of the 17th Century Requtres 


Decorative Scheme 


linen trimmed with chintz binding. Stand- 
ing pewter lamp with a parchment shade 
with peach lining. Walnut beds having 
headboards only. ‘These are covered in blue 
linen trimmed with chintz braid. The bed- 
spreads are the same chintz as the curtains, 
made with pleated ruffles put on with chintz 
braid. 

Draped dressing table of rough blue linen 
with chintz braid. 

Walnut round bench covered with chintz 
to go with dressing table. 

Walnut Queen Anne chest of drawers 
with blue lacquer mirror above. 

Walnut bedside table with pewter lamp 
and shade designed with acorn motif. 

Pewter lamps on dressing table with 
parchment shades striped in raisin and blue. 

Curtains: Glazed chintz with an apricot 
ground and Jacobean design in blue, green, 
These are trimmed 
with a striped chintz binding. 


raisin, rose and gold. 


THE HALL 

Ceiling: Rough plaster with characteris- 
tic parge ornamentation on under side of 
beams. 

Walls: Rough plaster, like ceiling, and 
finished in parchment color. 

Trim and doors: Dark oak. 

Floor: Wide boards, very dark oak. 

Furniture: Group No. 1. Antique Jaco- 
bean lowboy with a pair of chairs of the 
same period. On the lowboy is a brass con- 
tainer for cut flowers and a red lacquer box. 

Group No. 2. Antique Persian wall 
hanging in tones of old gold and green, 
flanked by a pair of needlework chairs in 
which green, gold and salmon pre dominate. 
A low Jacobean bench done in old red 
damask, 

Group No. 3. Jacobean oak chest on 
stand. Over this hangs a crewel work sam- 
pler done in Flemish verdure coloring. At 
the side is an interesting old English metal 
gunpowder container painted red and used 
for walking sticks. 

Curtains: Draw curtains of heavy, coarse 
meshed silk in blue-green and gold. Vene- 
tian blinds, the color of the trim, are used 
in place of roller shades. 

Lights: Ceiling fixture of wrought iron 
in ivy leaf design. Side lights of rusty 
black metal, with mirror backs. 

Floor Covering: Oriental runners and 
rugs. 

Accessories: Occasional colorful Japan- 
ese prints are hung in small wall panels. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


of GOOD 


ol 


INTERIORS 














A familiar wall paper 
in putty and blue- 
green tones makes an 
excellent setting for 
the 18th Century En- 
glish furniture in the 
dining room above. 
The curtains are blue- 
green glazed chintz 
and the rug is putty 
color. Porter & Porter 
were the decorators 
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A smart green lattice 
paper covers the walls 
of this bedroom. Red 
and white toile de 
Jouy makes the cur- 
tains. The bedspreads 
are of linen embroi- 
dered in bouquets and 
bound in red. Both 
rooms are im the 
home of Samuel G. 
Porter, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The rooms on these two 





pages are in an old house 
in Far Hills, N. J., origi- 


nally an inn and now the 


resident é of Reeve S< hle . 
The drawing room above 
is paneled in pine painted 
cream color and furnished 
with 18th Century pieces 


This room has the original 
cupboards painted cream 
to match the paneling. 
This color makes a charm- 
ing background for 18th 
Century mahogany and 
china. The curtains are yel- 
low. Decorations by the 
Westport Antique Shop 


Hewitt 
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An unusual background 1s 
a feature of the comf ort- 
able library. Here the 
walls are covered in old 
maps showing the various 
counties in New Jersey. In 
addition, there are framed 
maps depicting the original 


land stakes in this State 


Tomfortable sofas anda 
uirs done in deep red 
leather, early American 
maple pieces that conform 
in character with the wall 


4 


treatment, and numerous 
hooked rugs supply color 
accents. Furniture by the 
Westport Antique Shop 
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THE GLASS DINING ROOM 


The windows in this crystal dining room in the 

New York residence of Mrs. James Brown are 

fitted with delicate iron grilles behind which hang 

curtains of soft silk in Chinese blue, this rich 

tone repeating the color found in the background 
of the arched niche 
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WHEN WALLS ARE 





MADE OF PAINTED GLASS 








A Background of Limpid Mirrors Suggests Space and Insures 
Elustve Reflections of Food, Furniture and Follies 


—" use of mirrored glass, unadorned 
or enriched with delicate painted de- 
signs, is at present the outstanding devel- 
opment in decoration. In furniture we find 
the bases and tops of dining tables, as well 
as the surface of the small occasional table 
and console, carried out in this gleaming 
substance; door frames are frequently trim- 
med with strips of mirrored glass painted 
in architectural motifs for further accent; 
floors laid in large black 
composition tiles often show 
here and there a star or cres- 
cent cut from silvered glass 
and embedded in the surface, 
while accessories such as wall 
lights, lamp bases, candle- 
sticks, clocks and curtain val- 
ances and tie-backs are made 
entirely of crystal or employ 
sections of mirrored glass 
The 


iridescent 


for decoration. shim- 


mering, surface 
of glass, reflecting as it does 
the myriad lights in a room, 
has awakened the minds of 
both 
abroad to the possibilities of 


decorators here and 
this sparkling substance as a 
medium of expression. 

More however, 
than any of these expressions 


novel, 


is the use of glass for the en- 
tire walls of a room. In this 
treatment crystal reaches the 
peak of distinction. A back- 
ground ornamented’ with 
large mirror panels or cov- 
ered completely with sections 
of mirrored glass not only 
increases the apparent size of 
a room but brings to it a 
note of distinction and ele- 
gance achieved by no other 
type of wall treatment. And 
when the glass is painted in 


Duryea 


some decorative design, the 
effect gained is made doubly delightful. 

The photographs on these pages of a 
dining room in the New York residence 
of Mrs. James Brown illustrate the possi- 
bilities of crystal as a background for fur- 
niture. Here the walls are lined with sec- 
tions of mirrored glass reaching from 
floor to ceiling and held in place by wooden 
moldings marbleized in dull pink and 
gold. The painted motifs inspired by de- 
signs by Pillement are Chinese in feeling 
—delicate traceries of leaves and bamboo 
trellises over which trail exotic plants upon 


PIERRE DUTEL 


whose blossoms are clustered butterflies and 
jewel colored hummingbirds, The niches 
in this room are painted a clear bright blue 
inside to resemble old Chinese tiles, and the 
glass shelves hold a rare collection of crystal 
trees, jade and colored glass flowers. Deco- 
rative grilles of wrought iron are used at 
the window openings against draw curtains 
of thin blue china silk which repeats 
the color of the background of the niches. 





The dining table with its lace cloth and 
antique Chinese porcelain centerpiece is 
reflected many times in the mirrored 
background of this arresting room, an- 
other view of which appears on page 94 


Mirrored glass makes a delightful back- 
ground for a small hallway—an interior 
too often devoid of some dominant decora- 
tive interest. On page 154 is a small hall 
with walls treated in this manner, the large 
panels of glass painted in garden vistas and 
fitted together to form a continuous design. 
The balustrade is painted on the glass to 





resemble old French stone work. Another 
hall is made distinctive by mirrored sections 
fitted into the corners of the room and orna- 
mented with painted trellis work. The 
center part of each wall surface is painted 
to resemble marble and in the middle of one 
of these panels is a small fountain made of 
a painted tin urn under which is a scalloped 
shell to catch the dripping water. The floor 
is of black and white tiles. 

The bathroom is an in- 
terior that lends itself de- 
lightfully to mirrored glass 
treatments. For instance, in- 
stead of tile, insert squares 
of gold and silver mirrored 
glass alternately to form a 
dado around the room about 
3 feet high. The squares 
should be from 6 inches to 
9 inches wide. Above this use 
sheets of antiqued mirrored 
glass painted in designs of 
delicate vinelike plants, such 
as Wisteria with white blos- 
soms, trailing Ladyslipper, 
Arbutus and shaggy Moss 
Grass. Fluttering over this 
surface should be myriad yel- 
low butterflies, with here and 
there a black or white moth. 
The floor, of black rubber or 
slate, might be finished with 
a border of gold mirrored 
glass about 2 inches wide and 
set into the floor about 12 
inches from the edge. A thick 
piece of mirrored glass, an- 
tiqued to correspond with the 
walls would make an inter- 
esting marble wash basin top, 
held in place with 
framework in some orna- 
mental Chinese design. The 
tub should also be encased in 
alternating squares of gold 
and silver mirrored glass. 

A small closet in an entrance hall could 
be converted into a charming and amusing 
powder room if the walls were painted a 
delicate Italian pink, and finished with a 
dado in a deeper pink tone, and ornamented 
with diamond shaped panes of blue glass 
painted on the under side in amusing scenes, 
such as balloons and parachute motifs. The 
ceiling, tinted sapphire blue, should continue 
down on the side walls after the manner. of 
a valance, this treatment giving the effect 
of a canopy. Scattered over this surface 
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the world, is the most appropriate and 
of Siena, used to dec- 
W. Spalding, in Florence, Italy, was 


AMERICA 


Ths Type of Mural Treatment Is the Most Decorative 


Medium for Walls Fintshed tn Plaster 


4 H I 


used. Because the terms “mural paint- 


word fresco is constantly mis- 


ine’ or “mural decoration” are both clumsy 
we have naturally come to speak of any 
wall painting as a fresco, But there is a far 
more significant reason for this confusion; 
true fresco painting has been the principal, 
used for large 


ilmost the only medium 


scale wall decoration during the great art 


periods of the past. 


Technically fresco is the name of a 


medium, like oils or water color. It con- 


sists of painting on freshly laid plaster 


with colors ground in water only. I use 
the word plaster to mean a coating of lime 
and sand, or cement and sand, as the term 
America and 


is commonly employed in 


England, but never to mean gypsum plas- 
ter or plaste r of Paris. 
A medium is a binding 


makes the 


material which 
color adhere to the ground of 
canvas, paper, stone, wood, plaster or what- 
ever the surface to be painted. In oils the 
colors are ground in linseed oil, and the 
drying of this substance attaches the color. 


In water-color gum arabic is the medium. 


The basis of tempera painting is egg,— 
either the yolk or the white, or both to- 
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gether, alone or in combination with other 


materials, ‘hen there are size painting, 


glue painting, wax painting, milk painting 
and countless others. The juice of the fig 
tree has been used with success, and rubber, 
which is related to it, may, in this respect, 
have a great future. 

But in fresco the medium, if it can be 
so called, is the fresh plaster itsel f. Each 
day a piece of the finish coat is laid of the 
size which the 


finish before 


night. ‘The next day the color would no 


artist can 


longer hold. On this plaster he paints with 
colors which have been ground with water 
only. The paint penetrates the surface, is 
ncorporated with it, and the two dry to- 
gether. It does not sink in deeply, as is 
sometimes supposed, but the natural crys- 
talline surface of the plaster forms like a 
glaze on the color and fixes it absolutely. 

Thus the fresco painting (the 
Italians call it buon’ fresco) is built up 


true 


piece by piece, each one completed before 
the next is started. The divisions are made 
to follow contours in the design, and each 
day’s work is carefully fitted to the others 
much in the same fashion as one sets together 
the different sections of a picture puzzle. 


There has been much exaggerated talk 
about the permanence of fresco and a good 
deal of nonsense written. Eternity is a very 
large because incom- 
prehensible. Painting is far less lasting 
than sculpture. If this were not so we would 
still have many Greek pictures, of which 
there was an abundance. A thousand years 


word—charming 


is a long life for a painting. 

Fresco is the most permanent medium 
for walls. Its beauty enhances with age, 
and, given proper protection, it can easily 
see its thousand years. A painting in some 
other medium on a separate panel of wood 
or copper plate, or even on canvas, may 
live longer, for it has an isolated life sur- 
rounded by air. But fresco fights its battle 
on the wall, and a wall is subject to all 
kinds of disasters, from faulty construc- 
tion and the crumbling and destruction of 
the material, to dampness and the germ 
which it breeds—saltpetre. Saltpetre is a 
veritable disease of the wall. It destroys 
all mural paintings which are exposed to 
it. It is the principal cause of the loss of 
the great masterpieces of the past. The 
well-known case of Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per is only one instance in a thousand. 
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Fresco, because of its unique 

pplicability to the wall, has 
iad all the responsibility of 
his struggle with saltpetre, 
nd it has resisted far better 
han other media. 

It has also been called per- 

manent out of doors. It is 
vashable and consequently 
naffected by rain, and extra- 
rdinarily resistent to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. But on 
1e outside of a house it can 
ot hope for more than a hun- 
lred years of good condition, 
nd two or three hundred 
more of faded charm. Dust, 
nner moisture in the wall, 
nd the chemical constituents 
of the air, salt near the sea, 
and the sulphur and other 
cases of the cities are its 
most deadly enemies. 

The outdoor use of fresco 
will always be limited. But its 
possibilities indoors are end- 
less. Probably the oldest mural 
medium in the world, it still 
has the greatest future. From 
the time lime plaster was first 
used, men must have experi- 
mented in painting on it while 
it was wet—to save time, if 


Another titerior in 


Century scé ne, 





the Palazzo Spalding in Florence has 
walls finished in fresco ornamentation in the form of 


large panels, one of which, a gay and delightful 18th 
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for no other reason—and been 
delighted to find that the color 
held without the addition of 
any binding material. As long 
as walls are finished in plaster 
it will always be the most ap- 
propriate and beautiful meth- 
od of ornamenting them. 
This comes from the fact that 
it is not a coating on the wall 
but the surface of the wall it- 
self, as intimately a part of 
its structure as the skin of man 
is to the body. 

Fresco has been called a 
lost art. This is not true. Its 
use survives, generally in a 
rather debased form, in most 
of the countries of Europe. 
But although the principle is 
there, it has sunk sadly from 
its past glorious position as a 
leader among media. 

Its technique, forced by the 
difficulty of the material, was 
carried over into other ways 
of painting and gave them 
their backbone. Even the dan- 
gerously easy and consequent- 
ly undistinguished medium of 
oils was influenced for cen- 
turies by the sturdy and virile 

(Continued on page 162) 


Below is an unusually interesting modern example of a 

frescoed breakfast room in the residence of J. F. Car- 

lisle in Islip, L. I. These decorative murals show medi- 

eval huntsmen and hounds coursing through a forest 
of tall feathery trees 
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gives a house individuality is a question we are 

day. Here is one answer to it. If the owner's diver- 

him symbolize them in the decoration of his home, 
Through slim iron balusters course unconventional 

They tread mincinel up and down the steps. One sits grace- 


‘ 
ft ai the bottom fo support the newe 


The lighting fixture being in the same style, 

the whole composition has striking harmony. 

The artist was Hunt Diederich. T he house is 

at Syosset, L. 1., the home of Mrs. Harry C. 

Cushing, third. The architects were Delano 
& Aldrich 
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BEATING 


The Past Few Years Have Witnessed Great Forward 
Strides in O1/ Burner Effictency 


OR the past ten years or so the oil heat- 

ing of residences has been supplanted 
n interest by no other form of domestic 
equipment. Along with refrigeration and 
ventilation it has been the third member of 
a most vital home trilogy. 


I Looking back to the inception of this 
F means of heating homes, it would seem, if 
you recall the sounds of the ecstatic rhap- 


sodies which made oil purchasers out of 
house-owners, that oil burners were then 
quite perfect. Yet, good as they were at that 
time, they have today far greater claim to 
efficiency, usefulness and even to a fine 
infallibility. 


LY § 


ADVANTAGES OF OIL HEAT 





We shall take for granted in this article 
that you are aware of the fundamentals of 
the oil burner: that it heats the 
or boiler (the one now in your home or 
a new one) from vaporized or atomized 
oil or both; that it usually 
storage tank; feed pipes; motors, in the 
mechanical draught type (no motors for 
natural draught type); combustion cham- 


furnace 


consists of 


bers; gas or electric or electric gas ignition; 
thermostat and complete automatic opera- 
tion, which substitutes itself for the hands 
and legs of the householder or servants; 
and finally, that it does not burn oil but the 
vapor or gasified oil. 

The ancient advantages can be resung 
with the new ones. To recapitulate, then, 
the modern oil burner supplies: 

Freedom from worry about the heating 
plant; clean, dustless, ashless, sootless opera- 
tion; no odors; no furnace drudgery, more 
time, more ease; saving in labor costs; no 
danger from chimney fires, from which 
75% of the fires in America are derived; 
no danger from fire caused by storage or 
removal of ashes; another room or floor 
added to the home, due to the clean oil 
heater that is fed from the tank by pipes, 
obviating fuel cartage and storage; applica- 
tion to any system of heating, with most 
types; automatic, manual or semi-auto- 
matic health preservation 
due to cleanliness; almost complete noise- 
lessness. 

However, the two chief gains in the oil 
heater over the beginning of the last decade 
j can be recorded under two heads: Experi- 
ence gains and mechanical gains. To be 
sure, the mechanical is the result-of experi- 
; ence, but by experience in this case is 
meant those gains realized through usage; 
and by mechanical gains, those intrinsic 


operation ; 
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things which were done toward the simpli- 
fying of standard equipments themselves. 

Let us first examine the mechanical gain. 
First, there has been a great advance in the 
establishing of reliability throughout the 
machines of best make by means of ampli- 
fication and fine assembling of parts. When 
you consider that an oil burner goes on and 
off some 2,000 times a year it evidently 
must be so made and integrated that not one 
of its parts fails in performance. This 
result has been attained. 

Secondly, at the birth of these heaters they 
were not able to consume the heavier and 
cheaper oils, and at present many of the 
heaters can adjust themselves to any domes- 
tic fuel beverage served. This makes their 
operation feasible in districts where but one 
brand of domestic fuel of oil is on sale. 

In the third place, the anti-syphon device 
prevents oil overflow from tank into cellar 
or furnace. This obviates the ancient oil 
puddles which not only defaced the room’s 
floor but were not any too safe. 

Again, the clever and simple safety de- 
vices of yesterday and today in reference 
to steam pressures and positive boiler con- 
trol do not only banish danger, but result 
in economic operation. The motors are 
built for efficiency, too, and yet the silent 
mark is also their aim. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


At present the oil heater is used, without 
extra installations, for the heating of steam 
and water systems under certain circum- 
stances. The heaters using fire pots have 
been decidedly improved, are more lasting, 
and the linings are easily replaced; and 
those without fire pots have improved. the 
bricking of the furnace combustion cham- 
bers, in order that longevity be added to 
efficiency. 

There are oil burners now for every 
home condition and for large as well as 
small ranges of radiation, and automatic 
control at present applies to water heating 
as well as to house heating. Brass pipe 
(generally) throughout and liberal use of 
bronze and aluminum in its make-up 
has added greatly to the mechanism’s 
durability and long life. 

Leaving the mechanical end, at which 
the engineer is always at work to improve 
this home benefactor, we come to the gains 
on the experience side. 

The greatest advance here is in the train- 
ing of men on installation problems and 
service, so that they know intimately and 


well all the fine points which add to the 
efficiency of the oil burner. 

It has been learned that no oil burner 
(and we would include many other mech- 
anical devices) is better than the hand of 
the man who installs it. Today, the con- 
struction of a house, the habits of the 
dwellers therein, the conditions of the 
heating plant already on the premises, its 
efficiency and drawbacks are studied. -It is 
acknowledged that one burner will do for 
one house when it will not do for another. 


FOR PROPER HEATING 


The over-enthusiastic user of one size 
burner used to tell a friend how amazing it 
was, and the friend would order a machine 
which was far from what he needed. 
Today, the right manufacturer or dealer 
must be supplied with data in regard to 
your house, its construction and the installed 
radiation. It is easy to see why a good con- 
cern insists upon having the facts. 

For example, noise is one of the things 
about the oil burner which has dimmed its 
glory. At present the best oil burners are 
almost noiseless, and have but the faintest 
hum. Yet one of these heaters in one house 
may make a thunderous roar, while in an- 
other it may be as quiet as a spinning top. 
This is due to the way a house is built in 
regard to conditions which act as sounding 
boards and sound conductors. Therefore the 
installer must be given all the facts con- 
cerning these conditions, so that they may 
be given due consideration at the time of 
installation. Noise, of course, has been 
lessened by more silent motors and other 
engineering Furthermore, 
your heating plant, flues and chimneys in 
every particular must be in good condition, 
whether you use oil or any other fuel, if 
you want the most satisfactory results. It 
is wisest in using any fuel whatever to use 
a separate flue for the furnace. Particularly 
is this best in the case of the oil heater, for 
often the flue running close to and touching 
another flue passing in close proximity to 
hearth and registers intensifies the slightest 
hum of an oil heater to annoying dimensions. 

Heating problems are studied in the 
laboratory as well as in the home. Institu- 
tions are making a study of the subject 
which leads to oil comfort and economy. 
Automatic control has gone so far that a 
turn of the wrist given to the thermostat 
upstairs is all that needs be done, save keep 
the oil tank full, the boiler “watered” and 
(Continued on page 192) 
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ape painting on Derby pieces of the late 18th Century has 


The views, as in this set, were 
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ate gold borders. Courtesy of the Anderson Galleries 


CONSIDERS DERBY 


The Elaborate Decorations of Derby Porcelain Represent 


© yes ASIONALLY a fortunate collec- 
tor of ceramics numbers among his 


or perhaps al group 


specimens a cow, a dog, 
of sheep rudely modelled in a creamy whit 
porcelain clay. Frequently he may specu- 
potter 


late regarding th such 
work emanated. In 


whence 
naive fact such pieces 

Colonial 
often the 
famous Der- 


" j ) 
nave even been scribed to earty 


potters, but actually they are 
first example s upon which the 
t founded. 

Whilk , oF course, these are antedated by 
those of Bow and Chelsea, there is no doubt 
that artificial or “soft” was being 
Derby as 1747. 


But, as was the case with so many arts in 


yy factory Was 


paste 
made at early as about 
England, the establishment of a porcelain 
works in this part of the country was pri- 
marily due to the greater knowledge pos- 
sessed by Continental Europeans, for the 
simple white figures were designed and 
modelled by a youth—a seventeen year old 


The Zenith of the Art in England 
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André Planche. 
fact that Great 
Britain is an island and so offered a ref- 


French named 


| Youbtle Ss 


emigre 


due to the 


uge to the destitute refugees who fled from 
Europe to escape the many revolutions and 
fine craftsmen 


upheavals, numbers of 


found their way to England and in this 
way introduced branches of the arts which 
would otherwise have remained longer un- 
known to that country. And in the early 
history of the Derby porcelain factory are 
traceable all those hardships which these 
emigrés endured and all that innate skill 
which so many of them possessed. This 
skill, amalgamated with the hardheaded 
practicality of the British, led to the estab- 
lishment of many celebrated enterprises. 

Thus while William Duesbury, who is 
the accredited founder of the Derby works, 
was the son of a potter and was at one time 
connected with Chelsea, Bow and later 
Longton Hall as a china decorator, he was 


undoubtedly a more able business man than 
an artist. And he seems to have early ex- 
hibited his acumen, for while engaged by 
the London factories he also purchased 
various wares in the white and decorated 
them for private commissions. From this 
fact we are able to trace his advance, thus 
revealing that while he brought success to 
the Derby works, he was not the actual 
originator of the porcelain works. 

Rather they were the outcome of the art 
of the Frenchman Planche, who after 
producing his first crude figures was em- 
ployed at the Cockpit Hill pottery, where 
he laid the foundation of the later cele- 
brated Derby porcelain. This is admitted 
from the fact that while Duesbury was not 
established until 1855, large quantities of 
porcelain bodies had been made at the 
pottery for some eight years previously. And 
Duesbury with his increasing London 


(Continued on page 140) 
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{bove is a ribbed Derby tea This dinner service, made to 
service painted in blue and 
} gold bands, a simple, mert- 
ii torious design characteristic 
y of one of the eras of Derby - 
ware. Shown by courtesy 
of the Anderson Galleries 


) 
the order of Sir Robert 
Montcrieffe, was decorated 
with hunting scenes painted 
by Wolste nholme, the work 
occupying some tavo years. 
From Richard W. Lehne 


as In this group the jug is 
tO Chelsea Derby, marked 
il with a gold anchor and 
known as “Old Dragon 
Japan” style. The plat- 
ter is Bloor Derby of 
rhout 18 ), Courtesy 
l- A lerson Galleries 
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i &- embarrassment of riches in 18th 
Century English lighting fixtures of- 
ters a proble m almost as great as the lack 
of earlier examples. Candle light was still 
supremeé ind England was still satisfied 


with it, although a pl ice Was made for an 
oil lamp in many a fine home, The steady 
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s one of a pair of silver sconces 
‘ the Wuilliam 
Mary period. The original was made 
by John Rand 17 
r © Company 
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flame of the wick fed with oil, if a 
trifle less delightful than the flicker of 
indle light, made reading more practical, 


, rR This silver, mirror-backed (Below) A pair of plain, 

or, & - om < sconce, dating from 1790, is little-faceted silver candle- 
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Now wired for electricity. force, by David Green. 
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In the early 18th Cen- 


tury were made brass 
chandeliers of this 
type, with finely 
scrolledcandle 


branches and with a 





short bulbous shaft 
heavily gadrooned. v 
From the Victoriaand | 
Albert Museum 
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mut of Period Styles Was Run in the Course of 


These Eventful Hundred Years | 
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and when the Adam Brothers deigned to 
design a lamp, their unquestioned authority 
made such things acceptable. 

But much happened in the 18th Century 
before the advent of the classic revival 
sponsored by the Adam Brothers; and the 
sequence of the period styles is distinctly 
marked, however brief their sway. Early in 
the century the Dutch style still held with 
William Mary (1689-1702); its 
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A superb sconce made about 1700, 
and carved in mahogany by Grinling 
Gibbons. Note the dolphin holding 
the crystal ball in its mouth. From 


the American Art Association 


eatpetomienee. 
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A hall lantern of about 
1760, of gilded bronze 
and with convex glass 
sides, bowl and pendant. 
P. W, French & Company 


simplification in the Queen Anne period 
(1702-1714) was followed by the Geor- 
vian in which French influence, which had 
ilways more or less swayed English taste, 
was predominant under George II (1727- 
1760). The other nations, especially orien- 
tal, contributed their quota, and out of it 
ll the styles of Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
ind Sheraton stand for specific accomplish- 
ments. 

Students of the period styles trace their 
beginning, their florescence and decline 
with some exactitude in furniture, silver 
ind other things, but the dates noted here 
merely indicate the reigns of the soverigns 
whose names have attached to the styles. 
[t is a bit helpful to remember the sequence 
of Baroque, Rococo and Neo-classic, so 
marked in French, Italian and Spanish 
work, for the century opened with the 
influence of the French Baroque of Louis 
XIV, vital in earlier Jacobean days; and the 
Flemish variants and the Dutch slant only 
ushered in the Rococo of the Georgian 
period, which gave way to the new classic 
vogue. We shall leave the classic revival 
for another chapter, tracing the other styles 
well into the reign of George III (1760- 
1820), for they ran concurrently with the 
classic revival for some time. 

The kinds of fixtures remained the same 
as in the 17th Century, with perhaps greater 
emphasis on the decorative wall lights, 
which were apt to be conspicuous, and a 
more general use of the chandelier. With 
the opening up of the world to widespread 
commerce came foreign wares and arts, 
and a more sophisticated variety of things 
quickly reflected in the variety of designs 
for fixtures. Materials, too, played their 
part: porcelain, pottery and glass grew yearly 
more plentiful; Chelsea porcelain orna- 
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The branches of this George II 

candelabrum are set in the classic urn 

of a candlestick. Courtesy of Crichton 
& Company 
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ments with candle sockets, more ornamental 
than useful. Waterford glass candelabra 
and girandoles became modera*e priced lux- 
uries, which today are as nectar and ambro- 
sia to collectors. To these add brass, plain 
or hung with glass pendants; iron, often 
colored and partly gilded; carved wood; 
and silver. 

Many silversmiths made nothing but 
candlesticks and gained a fame for them. 
Candlesticks were legion and fancy played 
riot with their forms, especially in the mid- 
century. Silver yielded more conservatively 
to whim, and the orderly evolution of the 
baluster candlestick with all its dignity and 
beauty gives to 18th Century table candle- 
sticks and candelabra an eminence justly 
deserved. Then, too, in the days of Rococo 
with its fanciful dissymmetrical outlines 
and its whimsical use of scroll and rockery, 
Lamerie, the great silversmith, was at work, 
and set a standard many tried to reach. So 
that to boast a set of four table candle- 
sticks with a candelabrum made by an 18th 
Century silversmith is something to start a 
dinner finely even to this day. 

While the Britannia standard was in 
force (1696-1720), silver designs were 
simple because there was so little alloy in 
the silver that intricate designs would have 
worn away with polishing. Silver appeared 
chiefly in hand and table candlesticks, small- 
er shapes to hold tapers on the writing 
table, and in candelabra; more rarely in 
sconces witn or without mirrors. Candela- 
bra were designed with baluster stems and 
scrolled branches, often made in sets with 
two or four candlesticks to match. So ad- 
mirably was the design suited to the object 
that silver plate made later than George II 
has little good to show in the opinion of 
collectors except reproductions. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes brought high- 
ly trained French craftsmen to England, 
which largely accounts for the beauty and 
perfection of 18th Century lighting fixtures 

(Continued on page 148) 
































At the-end of the 
reign of George II, 
about 1759, these 
Rococo  candela- 
bra were made by 
John Hyatt and 
Charles Semore. 
Note the high 
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OF THE FEDERAL ERA 


A Study of the American Empire Style Before It Came 


joe seade verworked expression in 
writing on ad rator nd rurniture, 
nd one that | little if any application to 
t American furnitur i pl ous pel ods, 

the word int Our craftsmen did 

t work under tl nfluence of Hepple- 
white or another: t definitely worked 


pp ndale, Heppl. white, 
or Sheraton did the cabinet-makers of 


england itself. As we have seen, they often 


made combinations and innovations, but 
the were of their own initiative and due 
to no foreign influen Even in the Di- 
rectoire period our furniture closely trailed 
that of Fran rr, more particularly, th 
| nglish derivations th reot., 


But there is now a chang The pieces of 


\merican furniture that can be said to b 


oft the 
the Empire styl 


style of the French empire or of 


in England are compara- 
tively few indeed: for the most part Ameri- 


in | mpi in inchoate mode composed 
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e of the latter on American design 
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of survivals from previous periods mod 
fied by influences and combined with fea 
tures derived from abroad. 

We shall see these as we go on, but it 
may immediately be mentioned that one of 
the most noticeable of them is weight. It 
we were ignorant of origins we might 
think, on seeing some of the debased pieces 
of later years, none of which are illustrated 
here, that our craftsmen discerned a virtuc 
in mere avoirdupois: the truth, of course, is 
that Percier and Fontaine, Jacob-Desmalter, 
and the other ¢bénistes of Napoleon wer: 
magnificent and 
monumental surroundings for their hero, 


engaged in_ providing 
and that bigness, heaviness, and the expans 
of large surfaces of handsome mahogany 
were logical means to the securing of such 
effects. This is evident in the one piece of 
furniture illustrated here that is really close 
to the French Empire style—the large side- 
(Continued on page 130) 





















A chair of Directoire 
which the 
maker 
an eagle for the back 
splat. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 


form in 


American used 





A bow-front chest of 
drawers belonging to 
the American Empire 
period, before the fur- 
niture attained 
bust proportions 


ro- 
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li Closely following the 
q French Empire style is 

ht this sideboard of Amer- 

Ce ican make. The weight 

: of the pieces of this era 

Cf d d 

7 is one of their noticeable 

; characteristics. Courtesy 

» IS of James Curran 
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This acanthus-post 
bedstead made in 
Philadelphia was an 
imerican innova- 
tion in design. The 
headboard is elab- 
orately carved.C our- 
fesy of James Curran 
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(Right) This 
late Sheraton 
sewing table in 
its spiral twisted, 
acanthus orna- 
mented legs em- 
bodies some fea- 
turesattributed to 
the Empire style 





(Below) An 
American Empire 
bed with Chip pen- 
dale legs in the 
Brett House, Bos- 
ton. The fluted 
post is combined 
with the acanthus 


and pineap ple 
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A very beautiful four- 
poster bed, with 
carved tester, made be- 
tween 1810 and 1820, 
with the _ typical 
spiral-twists and acan- 
thus post indicating 
its American origin 
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Some Hints on Planting and Combining the 


HERE are 
expe nsive varieties of German or tall 
Be irded [ris 


color eftects. 


many situations where in- 
can be planted for pleasing 


Che borders of driveways and long paths 
are lovely when massed planting 1s used 
and, if the 


can be planted iraund a pool, 


they 
However, 


drainage 1s satistactory, 


Siberian and Japanese varieties are the 
proper ones to use when the soil around a 
pool 1s level. The slight 
amount of moisture which 


escapes from a concrete pool, 
even when wat rproofed, iS 
exactly right for those species 
vrowing naturally in damp 
soil. The pool illustrated was 
built on sloping ground and 
there is good natural drain- 
age even though the Iris are 
planted in yellow clay. 
Bearded 


found growing wild ina clay 


Iris are usually 


soil on 





a slope where they 
yet a thorough ripening in 
summer. In my Ohio garden 
there is usually a drought in 
late 
and that gives all the ripen- 


August or September 


ing that is necessary. If there 


border 


at Iris time is 
only with Iris varieties 


= oo 7°} 
some of the late-flowerin g Tulips 


OR MAS S 


Popular Tall Bearded V artettes 
DOROTHY HAMMOND 


is a drought early in the season, I use the 
hose occasionally and this keeps the Iris 
foliage fresh through the summer. I have 
never had rot in my garden, but I would 


hesitate about using much water on very 


expensive rhizomes. 


‘The inexpensive varieties which can be 


purchased at prices around ten dollars 


a hundred, or even lower, usually cost 


twenty-five cents apiece when they are pur- 








in one of its loveliest phases. Where space is not 
s garden of E. E. Smathers located at Port Chester, N. Y., many beautiful com- 


but with Peonies, Lupines and even by using 
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Colors of 


chased by the single rhizome. The growers 
cannot afford to take the time necessary 
for digging, labelling, and packing single 
plants at less than twenty-five cents and, 
when purchased in quantity, the average 
size of the rhizome is usually larger than 
it is when single rhizomes are ordered. 
Growers appreciate large orders. 
The photograph taken when the Iris had 
been growing two years shows the wealth 
of bloom which these in- 
expensive varieties give. I 
planted the rhizomes about 
eight or ten inches apart in 
double rows—staggered, as 
we gardeners say. I find that 
twelve inches apart would 
be better, for their rapid in- 
crease makes division almost 
necessary at this time, four 
years after planting. 
For the busy person who 
has many divert 
garden- 


duties to 
his attention from 


The author's garden at 
Loudonville, Ohio, with 
tall Bearded Iris massed 
around the pool. Japanese 
and Siberian types are us- 
ually used in this position 
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Looking down the Smathers? double border toward the greenhouse, one may notice that at the 
Iris season the border has attained its height of growth in the front and middle areas, with the 
later plants in the rear to give height as the season advances. Iris time is usually a mid-border 


ing, a hardy, tough, weed-resisting plant 
like the tall Bearded Iris is ideal for use in 
a place where careful cultivation is impos- 
sible. One of its advantages is that a by-the- 
day laborer, who apparently cannot be 
taught anything about our precious Roses 
or Lilies, can work among the “flags” as 
he will call them, and do it decently. He 
can even be trusted to dig and plant the 
bed when the burlap bags filled with rhi- 
zomes arrive, though I usually inspect the 
beds and replant the ones that have gone 
in top side down. 

It is easy to determine the quantity that 
will be needed. Just decide how many of 
the rows ten inches apart will be necessary, 
then that figure multiplied by the length 
of the bed in feet will be the number of 
rhizomes required. Don’t make the mistake 
of ordering the same number of each variety 
—you are planting for a 
mass effect of color, not a 
nursery bed. Overlap the 
ending of one variety with 
that of the other color, and 
try not to use more than three 
colors. 

Do not plant early varie- 
ties like Albicans, Florentina, 
Kochii, or the early purple 
one, with the kinds blooming 
two weeks later, unless these 
early ones are distributed the 
entire length of the border 
and you are willing to clip 
off the faded blooms. Their 
shrivelled flowers will hang 
forlornly when the midsea- 
son varieties are at the height 
of their blooming season. 


Lecce 





glory because of the flowers’ height 


I have a combination which I liked best 
for midseason. It is Edith Cook with gold 
standards and purple falls, which was dis- 
carded by the Iris Society because some 
other variety has these same colors and is 
slightly larger (plant this variety in front 
as it is not tall). Flavescens, the pale yellow 
kind so often found in old gardens and 
very good now even though the new yellows 
(at fifty cents to two dollars a rhizome ) 
want to force it out of our gardens; and 
Royal Purple, a large rich royal purple just 
as the name suggests. Flavescens and Royal 
Purple should be toward the back of the 
border in groups of from ten to twenty- 
five, with a few brought forward in the 
front row to break the appearance of a 
uniform height. The more dwarf varieties 
like Edith Cook or Sherwin Wright, an 
even deep yellow, or Juniata, a deep blue- 
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purple, should be planted in groups of ten 
to twenty between the taller kinds. Ma Mie 
is also good near the edge of the border— 
it is white suffused with blue. 

I do not like pink or claret colors with 
any yellow variety or the bicolors. It is 
generally admitted that bicolors are not as 
effective for massing as self-colored flow- 
ers. Another safe rule is to plant the light 
colors together. The pale blue Pallida 
Dalmatica, pale mauve Lohengrin and 
pinks, Her Majesty and Queen of May, 
and white varieties are beautiful together. 
A deep purple, even though the color is har- 
monious, rather spoils the delicate pastel 
shades. The queer combinations of color 
found in Iris King, for example, are best 
planted alone if they are used for landscape 
effect. 

All such matters as rot, borers and 
ridges for drainage, attend- 
ing the culture of the ex- 
pensive varieties, can be for- 
gotten when we only spend 
ten cents or so for a rhi- 
zome. These cheap kinds are 
the ones which multiply so 
rapidly that their space in the 
nursery is soon filled and so 
the nursery is very glad to 
dispose of them in quantity. 

Any soil which will grow 
vegetables or shrubbery will 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Iris line the walk of this 
border on the place of J. 
H. Gay, West Orange, N.J. 
Peonies and Hemerocallis 
fill the middle. Clarence 


Fowler, landscape architect 
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, me "1 This herbaceous garden has 
e forn f en found an ideal spot. It lies 
Foxglove spires f é across a broad stretch of vel- 
hy. Peonies are al passing, vety lawn. Behind it are the 
eet Willian full massed trees of a woodland. 
flower, i ( erbury Bell In such a setting, the humblest 
and Delphiniums are prime flower has a superb beauty 
From entral path, re This garden is at Old West- 
eo mark } bury, Long Island, and its 
i, er pe lea owner, Mrs.W.C. Potter. The 
pool and thi vd lawn stretches from the house 
recesses of the forest. Be to the garden, with the flowers 
e div yeener tue terminating this area. Clarence 

mark be é f é fa 


Fowler, landscape architect 
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Collinger 


A HOME IN 


SANTA BARBARA 


George Washington Smith, 


Architect 


In houses of this style the wood trim 
about doors and windows is re- 
duced to the necessary minimum, 
While the walls are white, color is 
found in interesting details, 
door with its iron lantern and tile 
paved hallway. The depth of the 
walls permits an interesting re- 
veal around doors and windows 


as in this 





































On one of the hilltops above Santa 
Barbara stands this house, the home 
of Mrs. Irving Wright. The flat 
paved terrace commands a view of 
the garden lying on the slopes below 
and of the distant reaches of the sea. 
Like so many houses in that neigh- 
borhood, it owes its architectural in- 
Spiration to the Mediterranean 
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Vives an authentic atm phere 
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From the library the way 
passes through a pointed arch- 
ed door, Gothic in its lines, 
and up tiled stairs to one of 
the chambers above. This is 
an interesting example of the 
way the architect, George 
Washington Smith, plays with 
white and colored surfaces 
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A step up from the 
level of the living 
room shown oppo- 
site is the dining 
room. The wide 
opening makes both 
rooms virtually one 








The entrance door 
shown on page 109 
is here seen in re- 
verse. A flagged 
path leads up to the 
drive from this cool, 
shadowy opening 





Passing out from 
the wide windows 
that range along the 
living room side of 
the house, one gains 
the terrace and sees 
the garden below 











FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO CALIFORNIA 
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IN THE NORMANDY MANNER 


The high-pitched roof and dormers that we associate 
with Normandy farmhouses are used in the home of 
George Richardson, at Lake Forest, Ill. It is an interest- 
ing interpretation in wood of a French rural style of 
architecture which is usually expressed in stone. Russell S. 
Walcott was the architect 
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Shingle walls and roof and white trim and chimneys 
painted white lend an immaculate air to the balanced 


dignity 
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of this residence. The attached garage is a 
commendable feature 
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The plan is very interesting in that all rooms are well 

lighted and most have the advantage of cross venti- 

lation. It is a large-small house with many comfortable 
adjuncts and conveniences 





Leo Loan*s 
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MOCKORAN 


Fragrance and an 


S‘RAGRANCE was 


sought after among flowers and is ap- 


virtue much 


CVCTl 


preciated wherever they are loved and 


rrown, In Philadelphus we enjoy a group, 
members of which are 


ome among the 


most redolent denizens of our gardens. ‘Th 
cent of the old-fashioned P. coronarius, 
the original Syringa or Mockorange, rem- 
Orange 


heavy especially in the evening, and should 


iniscent of blossoms, is sweet but 


(Top) The flowering sprays of P. 
reyrocalyx bear white blossoms of 

deli hthul form, ( Bel Ww / P Le nN OI- 
et he type of a hybrid race 

ut includes many worthy members 


GES 


These Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 


KF. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


be placed at some distance from the house. 
\s a matter of fact, fragrant flowers, like 
certain colors, require to be carefully 
placed. Properly they should be planted in 
positions away from the house in such man- 
ner that the scent may be caught occasion- 
ally as it drifts in from the garden. 
There is a variety of scents among the 
different Philadelphuses and people with an 
acute sense of smell can pick out a number 
of the sorts by their odor alone. The flowers 
of the charming small leafed P. micro- 
phyllus have a powerful odor of Quince 
and Melon fruits delightfully mixed. The 
hybrid P. erectus emits the delectable per- 
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Abundance of Bloom Combine with Shapeliness to Commend 


fume of Pineapple and Orange-blossom 
combined. The Chinese P. incanus has the 
odor of the Hyacinth, 
flowers of the graceful P. purpurascens 


whereas the 


have the sweetness of Sweet Peas, and the 
odor of Sweet Vernal Grass pervades the 
flowers of P. sericanthus. The quality of 
fragrance depends not a little on the 
weather and time of the day, being most 
(Continued on page 180) 


The scent of Sweet Vernal Grass is 
matched by the flowers of P. mag- 
dalenae. This is a handsome shrub, 
one of the best Philadelphuses from 


the mountains of western China 
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Boule d’Argent, one of the double-flowered Lemoinei 

hybrids. The Mockoranges as a class make excellent 

lawn specimens which are plentifully laden with flow- 
ers at blossoming time 


Among the Lemoinei hy- 
brids are several named 
varieties of P. cymosus, 
both single and double- 
flowered. This Nuée 
Blanche is a single one 


Distinct among the tall- 
growing hybrids of un- 
known origin is P. Fal- 
coneri. Its petal form is 
different from all the 
many other Mockoranges 


The first known of the Mockoranges of American 

origin is P, inodorus, cultivated in the A pothecaries 

Gardens at Chelsea in 1738. Its pure white flowers 
are without fragrance 
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A natural outcropping of rock often decides the shape and nature of the rock garden. Sometimes 
h a shelf as this can be uncovered. Its cracks and interstices and the little upland meadows built 





around it form harbors for numerous alpines 


mow ae BpUiLD A RUCK BARD EN 


:? not possible to prescribe exact direc- The Sire, Setting and Nature of to be built—a high slope, a rocky gorge, 


tions for the building of a rock garden. a glen, each one presupposing some definite 


Fach situation will require different Rock Avatlable Are Elements type of construction, 
treatment and every builder will cherish Again, the kind and size of the stones at 
som particular idea of the effect that he in the Gardens Success our command determine or restrict to a 


most wishes to bring about. 
Often the conformation of the ground 
chosen settles the matter of what type is 


great degree what effects we are able to 
accomplish. If the available situation hap- 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER pens to be a slope with natural outcroppings 





While in En- 
gland a shaded 
rock garden is 
rare, in America 
the shadow of 
tall trees shields 
the little plants 
from our blister- 


me suns 








The steps and 
paths should be 
laid out first. 
Let them mean- 
der gently up 
slopes and around 
the bolder or 
larger masses of 
rock 
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of rock nothing could be more fortunate, 
provided the exposure is a genial one. In 
this case the work is half done and at a 
minimum of expense. On the other hand, 
if the only space to be had is perfectly level, 
then all the wit, the taste, the vision of 
the builder must be brought into play to 
make the finished rock garden 
appear like a stretch of natu- 
rally rugged landscape, har- 
monious and coherent in all 
its parts and of a piece with its 
surroundings. Not at all is this 
sort of situation hopeless, nor 
need it be regarded as ex- 
tremely difficult; the builder, 
however, must needs be able to 
visualize the ultimate form 


In this rockery, on the place of Edgar 

W. Bassick, at Bridgeport, Conn., shoals 

of Narcissi are naturalized through the 
woods around the rocks 


Shelving rocks form the background for 

the Narcissi. This and the other photo- 

graphs are of the Bassic garden. Marian 
Coffin, landscape architect 















work patiently towards it. And it will, of 
course, require more labor and more mate- 
rial. So far as the plants go, just as felicitous 
homes may be found for them in this type 
of rock garden as in any other. The greatest 
difficulty, perhaps, is to reconcile it to its 
surroundings, so that it will not have an 
alien look. “If you want a 
beautiful rockery as well as 
beautiful plants,” wrote Mr. 
Farrer, ““You must think it out 
for yourself.”’ And this is true. 
For the rest, here are a few 
general principles that will 
help us to make the world of 
the garden a safe place for our 





Lilliputian democracy. 
(Continued on page 188) 





his building is to take, and to 


Often on the edges of the 
rock garden, where it is 















Autumn is the best time to 
construct the rock garden. 








blended off into the land- 








It should settle over the 





scape, Rhododendrons can 
be massed to lend their pro- 
tection and evergreen foliage 









cold of winter. Then, the 
following spring, the plants 
can easily be put in pla 
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jrmand R. Tib- 

at Grreenwl - « 7. wan 

imnieresting devel if ment of 

halt-acre iwregular plot. The 

house, de sere d by R abe riCowt . 

lies low on the site and is placed 
, 


MMA? OME LLL. 


wt rivht anel ton th 0 
al v aneies to thé road $0 


hat its living room windows 


THE HOME 
of a 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


INNS 


+g 


A broad paved terrace laid on 
the level of the lawn runs be- 
low the living room and din- 
ing room windows. Since the 
house is in the English cottage 
style, these windows are case- 
ments. At one end of the ter- 
race a huge ledge of rock 
affords a background for Holly- 
hocks and conifers 
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The garage forms 
one end of the house 
with a service en- 
trance close by. This 
view of the front 
shows the informal 
layout and planting 
of the grounds 


a0 
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By swinging down 
the garage roof to 
cover it, the service 
door marks the slight 
angle at which the 
garage is set in re- 
lation to the house 

itsel f 
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The entrance porti- 
co has a rustic air 
that harmonizes well 
with both the stone 
and shingled walls. 
Also, it repeats the 
angle of the dor- 


alia 
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mers above 
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AFTER THE MANNER OF GREECE 


th 

qi 

el 
The Greek plays of old were produced in open- er 
air theaters characterized by semi-circular audi- 

Ww 


toriums gradually decreasing in size as their rows 

of seats descended toward the wing-walled stage. 

Such a form not only serves the purposes of e 

architectural good taste but also fulfills the prac- 

tical ideal of seating a considerable audience so 
that all can see the stage 
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In this naturalistic type retaining walls have been used to support successive turf tiers. A pic- 
turesque feature is the half circle of water that lies between stage and the spectators. This 


is House 


5 Gari le ns 


28th article on Town Betterment 


OUTDOOR THEATERS FOR TOWN BETTERMENT 


HE open-air theater has be- 
come an institution. It is now 
something more than the rustic 
glade in which the Dramatic So- 
As You Like It. Of 


course, it can still be just a glade, 


. ”»> 
ciety “gave 


or any fairly private place where 
lawn meets woodland, where there 
is level sward for players and slop- 
ing ground for audience. And it is 
probably true that every outdoor 
theater begins in this way. That 
sort of place, « quite unprepared, 
yet suitable enough, was chosen for 
the seasonal visits of the Ben 
Greets, the Arden group, and for 
local amateur performances. From 
it has grown a desire on the part 
of the community for an open-air 
theater more conscious of its re- 
quirements: a place in which audi- 
ence may keep in touch with play- 
ers, and in which it can sit and see 
with reasonable ease. 

There have been plenty of prec- 
edents for all types of outdoor 
theaters which it is possible to con- 
struct. The Greeks devised the first 


Plays In the Open Air 
That Dese 


‘ve the Best of Settings 
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Are Community Features 


six thousand years ago. All their 
plays were given in the open air, 
and while they began with more 
or less temporary wooden ar range- 
ments for the stage and the seating 
of the spectators, these soon gave 
way to the monumental affairs in 
stone, many of which still stand 
today, though ravaged by time, ana 
serve as excellent ex: imples for our 
own. Several splendid theatres of 
this utterly architectural type have 
been built in California, notably 
the Hearst Theatre at Los An- 
geles and the “Greek” theater at 
Point Loma. Others have been 
erected in various parts of the 
country, and all have proved the 
open-air theater idea to be worthy 
of such substantial structures. 
Hardly another architectural 
form is lovelier than the outdoor 
(Continued on page 172) 


An adaptation of a Tuscan 
garden theater of the 16th 
Century. It is architectural 
without resorting to the ma- 
terials of architecture 
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ENTRANCE 





House 





DRIVE 


, Together With Other Valuable Suggestions, For 


HENRY B. RAYMORE 


LTHOUGH the entrance drive to the 

small place is constantly used, always 

in sight, and altogether necessary, it is 

oftentimes thoughtlessly and even in some 
cases inconveniently arranged. 

Put in, usually by the builder, just after 
the house is completed, the necessary haste 
in finishing the job promptly often leads 
him to lay out the drive carele ssly So that, 
somehow, anyhow, it is there when we 
move in. Not only are its practical consid- 
erations, such as directness, amplitude of 
turn space and details of construction, 
slighted, but its relation to the rest of the 
scheme and its appearance as a unit of the 
development are totally lost sight of. 

It is with the hope of pointing the way 
to more convenient, durable, and better- 
looking driveways and walks that the writer 
presents these notes and sketches. 

Before the advent of the motor ear. 
the purpose of the drive was to arrive grace- 
fully at the door or porte-cochére, and 
then pass on to the necessarily somewhat 
distant barn or stable. It could be narrow, 
curves might be sharp, planting need not 
be kept away from it for there was no 
danger of collision at obscured corners, 
and furthermore the construction could be 
light and cheap. To-day all this is changed. 
The drive must be wider, more direct, and 

(Continued on page 174) 


In these eight diagrams many driveway 
problems find a solution, “A” shows awide 
and safe entrance ; “B”,a pass court before 
the house door; “C” and “D”, minor drive- 
ways off a main drive; “E” and “F”, the 
minimum dimensions for a two-car turn 
court; “G”, a Y-turn; and “H”, the gener- 
allayout of the drive, showing its directness 
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The door in the pic- 
ture at the left leads 
into a tool house 
and 1s painted green 
to match the trim. 
A shelf abovwe 
the brick provides 
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A PLAY 
an extra space for 


ROOM : 7 og ee: Necting of 
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toys. George 
Herzog, decorator 


FOR A 





BOY 


The decorations of 
a boy’s play room 
in the New York 
residence of Mrs. 
Herbert Martin 
reates an exterior 
é fe. t. Brick paper 
overs the walls; 
on the floor is lino- 
leum patterned to 


re semble stone U ork 
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YR FURNITURE 


(Top of page) Delightful hunting toile for slip 
covers or upholstery in naturalistic colors, or in 
tan and blue or tan and plum. (Above left) 
Decorative brocade with a neutral background 
the texture of antique satin and design in blue, 
tan and plum, or blue, brown and red. From 
Chandler W. Ireland. (Below left) Striking cot- 
ton print, suitable for covering cushions on wicker 
furniture, in a smart modernist pattern of wavy 


} 


white lines on a jade or rose ground. Macy 


The topmost fabric on the right is a printed linen 
in a design inspired by Hungarian needlework, in 
copper, green, black and gold—an excellent fabric 
for a Spanish or Italian decorative scheme. Lord 
& Taylor. Below is upholstery silk in an Empire 
pattern of gold stars on a green, magenta, blue or 
orchid ground. Mrs. Gillette Nichols. (Right) A 
durable mohair with a dull satin surface patterned 
in flower motifs resembling needlepoint. Black, 
gray, green or blue ground. W. & J. Sloane 
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FOR CURTAINS 


At the top of the page is a charming glazed chintz 
for early American interiors. Green, yellow or 
natural ground with well-designed ships and 
Staffordshire figurine motifs in varied colors. 
Chintz Shop. The Chinamen on the linen at the 
right are in tan and lavender tones on a pink, tan 
or yellow ground, patterned in green foliage. Cour- 
tesy of Chandler W. Ireland. ( Below right) Floral 
glazed clintz with a yellow, prune, brown, green 
or peach colored ground. From Walter Johnson 


The damasks at the upper left, suitable for chairs 
or hangings, feature modernist designs. The top- 
most one has gold colored Daisies on a copper 
ground. Also with green, peach or gold ground. 
Below is a smart pattern with a blue-green, jade 
or peach ground and flower motifs in silver, rose 
and gold. Felicia Adams. (Left) An admirable 
linen for an early English or Spanish room has a 
tan ground and design in browns, with touches 
of green, flame and yellow. The Chintz Shop 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR for SEPTEMBER 


Calendar of the gardener’s labors 1 for every one hundred miles north or 
nned 1 reminder for all his tasks in uth there is made a difference of from five 
n. It fitted to the Middle States to seven days later or earlier in operations 
ild be available for the whole countr The dates given are for an average season 


NDA MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
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: Mock IuRTLE Soup 
_ How youll enjoy 
af TURTLE! A soup famous for Your appetite will tell you, at the very 
its own individual flavor. A soup first spoonful, that this is a masterpiece in 
which has helped many a smart cafe and soup-making. It will give you an even 
“ fashionable dining-room the world over, to better appreciation of why the women of 
rT attract its distinguished patronage. America repose such confidence in 
} The eyes of the trained soup chef will Campbell's. The best ingredients that 
J sparkle at the very mention of Mock Turtle money can buy. The utmost care and skill 
Soup. For to him it is an opportunity in blending. Women know these factsabout 
the coveted chance to display all the fine Campbell's. 
et touches of his art. 
A oe 
i O: £2S 
- 4 When you consider that there are 


And Campbell’s French chefs can receive twenty-one different kinds of Campbell's 


from you no more welcome a challenge to Soups, you realize that the Campbell's 
prove their skill. For here is a soup that is 
h unusual. A soup that is difficult to make 
and so seldom attempted in the home 
Al kitchen. Yet rightly made, it never fails to 
win the appetite, instantly and unmistakably. 


kitchens offer a complete service in fine 
soups. Are you taking full advantage of it? 
Do you draw upon this wide variety of soups 


constantly to help you in your difficult 

\ and important task of giving the utmost 

\y j ' charm and variety to the daily family 
iF menus? 


% 
Las CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ofp 


AMDEN, N.J., U.S.A 











Only the tenderest, selected calves’ head 
meat is used in Campbell’s Mock Turtle 
Soup. Tempting, toothsome pieces of this 
meat are blended in the rich broth of fine 
beef, puree of full-ripe luscious tomatoes, 
snow-white celery, savory herbs and deft 
seasoning. A dash of truly European flavor 
livens the blend and aids in producing the 
distinctive taste for which this soup is 
famous. 








ee how simple it is. Your grocer has, 
or will obtain for you, any or all of the 





Campbell's Soups you select from the list 
LOOK FOR THE printed on the label of the can. All that is 





RED-AND-WHITE required is to add an equal quantity of 
LABEL water, let the soup simmer for a few 
minutes, and then serve it, hot, savory, and 
invigorating. 12 cents a can. 


eal 


I'm riding high, with feelings spry 
Aglow with true ambition. 

I'm headed straight at lively gait 

For Campbell's rich nutrition. 





NitH THE WEAL OB AS MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


















































The best part of beauty 
is that which no picture can express —BACON 


IN the days of old, master artists learned to 

work with master potters. For pottery could 
best preserve the creations of their genius. 
Beauty enshrined in pottery never fades. 

At Roseville, creative artists have been 
fashioning exquisite pieces for more than 
three decades. With delightfully molded 
shapes and rich colors, they have wrought 
enduring charm. 

Whether for your home—or as treasured 
gifts—Roseville pottery is always in per- 
fect taste. A variety of new designs will 
be found on display in leading stores. See 
them—and solve your shopping problem 
for prizes, for gifts or for your own home. 


; ; , ni 
Our hand miei) illustrated Neu be oR«et, 


Datieee ?? 5 
Pottery,”” is free 


for the asking. Write us 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Obio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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Types of 17th Century keys from which was chosen the one 
that became the celebrated key to Granada, an object of vener- 
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WLM LME LEELA 


ation attributed to a city that, at the time, did not use keys 


THE ART OF FAKING ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 89) 


imagination of the masses, who do 
not give a fig for historic truths. The 
people wish to be shown something as 
the symbol of the surrender of the 
during the 
Middle Ages it was a customary sign 


reconquered city, and 
of submission for the notables to 
place the keys of their city on a red 
velvet cushion and carry them to the 
conqueror. 

The second of January 1492 is a 
cherished date for the Spanish people, 
since it was on that day that modern 
Spain was born. It was from then on 
that this great country became united 
and that its rulers took the title of 
“Kings of Spain.” Therefore in order 
to properly commemorate such an 
event it was necessary to leave a 
tangible emblem, whose significance 
was comprehensible to all, in whose 
presence all might find an emotion. A 
key seemed to be the proper thing—a 
key, and a big key! What difference 
did it make whether or not the Moors 
had keys? Any key, so long as it is 
a symbol. In this case it happened to 
be a 17th Century key that was care- 
fully deposited in the sanctuary. But 
who really cares, since the public is 
satisfied? 

Nor is that all: it was found fit- 
tine for Queen Isabella to have a 
standard. Naturally one was produced. 
Anyone can see it in Seville, piously 
kept in a reliquary. It is of silk, em- 
broidered with gold and silver threads. 
It is magnificent, but, alas, a fraud: 
a fraud that cries its origins to the 
four winds of Heaven. For the very 
center of the emblem is occupied by 
the “two knotted staffs” which are 
crossed saltier-wise. Now it is an his- 
toric fact that these “knotted staffs” 
do not appear in the arms of Spain 
until after the death of Isabella, who, 
consequently, never bore them, for the 





very good reason that she was queen 
of Castille, her husband king of 
Aragon, and the “knotted staffs” be- 
longed to the Dukes of Burgundy! 
They were first adopted by John the 
Fearless, who had them embroidered 
on his standard as a menace to his 
enemy, and signifying “I shall beat 
thee."—To which his adversary re- 
plied by adopting a carpenter’s plane! 
~And since that far distant era, the 


House of Burgundy had continued to 
bear the two famous staffs in th 
arms. Therefore, in order for th 
to reach the arms of Spain, it was n 
essary for the heiress of the House of 
Burgundy, Marie, daughter of 
Charles the Bold, to wed Empero: 
Maximilian. Their son, Philip ¢! 
Beau, married Jeanne the Mad, daugh- 
ter of Isabella, and she in turn bore 
a son, Charles V, who united the two 
crowns. All this demanded a certain 
lapse of time and the Grand Isabella 
was dead and buried long before het 
grandsons and great grandsons ever 
thought of incorporating the “two 
knotted staffs” into their arms. 

Again in Seville we find other items 
on the same historical order, no less 
venerated, no less venerable, but less 
falsely attributed. It is quite possib! 
that they may have been, and some 
times they really are, of intrinsic his- 
toric value, but it is literally im 
possible to associate them with th 
events they are supposed to evoke. 

It is thus that you will see on th 
High Altar of the admirable Cathe- 
dral a most celebrated statue; so popu- 
lar as to be considered the national 
palladium. Enthroned beneath a silve: 
canopy is the Virgin of the Kings, 
Virgen de los Reyes, sumptuously at- 
tired in a white satin robe, covered 
with precious stones, necklaces anil 
other ornaments, pious offerings of 
Ever. 
body admits and confirms the fact that 
she was given to St. Ferdinand, king 
of Castille, by his cousin St. Louis, 
king of France, toward the middle of 
the 13th Century which, however, does 
not alter the fact that St. Louis 
had been dead several hundred years 
when the statue was executed, by 
whom and just when it would be very 
difficult to tell. To be definite, one 
would have to examine the technique 
of the carving at very close range, the 
satin robe and the jewels would needs 
be removed and this would be an un- 
heard of and useless profanation. For 
the expert eye, however, it suffices to 
glance at the head and the hands (the 
only visible parts) to recognize with- 
out hesitation and affirm in the most 
categorical manner that this work was 


(Continued on page 134) 


many successive generations. 
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Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; 
it couldn't be more realistic.’ 
—PAUL WHITEMAN, 


Dance... 











q 
h ic of 
| America’s favori 
merica’s favorite 
ed to 
th 
th : 
nt 
ise ¢ 
Ye e.. WuitTeMAN. Waring’s Penn- 
ugh- — sylvanians. George Olsen and His 
no Music. Roger Wolfe Kahn. Coon- 
rtain § Sanders. Jean Goldkette. . . . Se- 
“~s lect your orchestra from these and 
- Ne! . ° . 
nate: other great Victor organizations. 
“two Choose your own program. Have 
ae all the encores you want. principle. Vivid! Lifelike! 
- less Through the new Orthophonic As radically different as the 
bg Victrola and the new Orthophonic modern motor-car in com- 
om Victor Records, you can bring the right into your living-room! Ex- parison to the “‘horseless carriage.”’ 
a best dance orchestras of America actly as you would hear them in And the new Orthophonic Victor 
mM ° ° ° 
th famous grills or in concert! Mu- Records, recorded by microphone, 
7 sic no dance-loving feet canresist. have a character of tone that is pleasing 
| th . ° . 
| . beyond description. Rich. Round. 
00 cA world of entertainment E 
opu- Mellow. 
ler on instant tap 
livel 
ings, Whatever your taste or mood, the Ask your Victor dealer to — one 
sar Orthophonic Victrola is ready to of these instruments in your home, where you 
| ; , may judge for yourself its harmonious ap- 
an respond with music by the fore- . oe baby 
ot . M ° | b pearance as well as 1ts musical reproduction. 
er most arctists. wees s aa CBR DC There are many beautiful models, from $75 
aa heard in the home in no other to $300, list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
Ing . - . » " ¢ > . - 
uis, way. For Victor tone is the tone extra) eliminates winding. The Axtomatic 
e of of realism... reproduced by Orthophonic Victrola, which changes its 
foes Victor’s exclusive Orthophonic _ own records, is $600, list price. 
oOuls 
ears 
by 
very e 
one 
C ties 1 C C C O a 
| the : 
ceds Orthop honic l 
un- 
For f 
Pe The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
“eh the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-three is 
net $95, list price. Canadian price on request. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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A Dining Room in Colby Antiques 
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An important arrival 


-- personall y selected for Colby’s 
by Mr. Herbert Cescinsky, fam- 
ous English authority. 








N presenting this newly-arrived ship- 

ment of English antiques chosen by 

sO eminent an authority, we empha- 
size the Colby policy of offering only pieces of 
artistic merit, historic interest and practical 
worth. 


Mr. Cescinsky is expert in the arts of cabinet- 
making and architecture, and is noted for his 
work in restoring historic English buildings. 
He is the author of English Furniture and Wood- 
work, English Furniture of the 18th Century, 
English Domestic Clocks, the Old-World House, 
Chinese Furniture, etc. He is a regular contrib- 
utor to British and American journals and has 
lectured extensively in America. 


We invite your inspection of our large antique 
collection, or your inquiry about any particu- 
lar pieces in which you may be interested. 


ANTIQUES 










129 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ohn A. COLBY and Sons 
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Though the legs are lacking in grace of curve, 
this pedestal table is typical of the earlier Amer- 
ican Empire style 


BMPIRE F 


URNITURE 


(Continued from page 104) 


board shown at the head of page 105. 

After the really beautiful things 
of past periods that we have been see- 
ing we may not particularly care for 
this piece of furniture, but at least we 
cannot deny that it is handsome and 
imposing. And compared with some 
of the monstrosities in sideboards per- 
petrated later, it is by no means a 
bad piece of design. Fortunately we 
are concluding our study of American 
furniture before many of these debased 
pieces were made and so we here es- 
cape their infliction. 

The chest-of-drawers on page 104 
is quite illuminating as a derivation— 
as it does the adaptations 
made by the craftsmen. The sketch 
shown below it is a French Empire 
commode of 1811-13, traced from 
“Meubles et Objets de Gott” and is 
the nearest to this American example 
of half a dozen similar pieces in that 
volume. The derivation of form is at 
once evident, but none of these French 
have the running 
cross the lower portion of the chest. 
The metal mounts of the French style 
have been omitted here and the knobs 
are of mahogany. It will be noted, 
however, that the character of the 
capitals of the pillars has been re- 
tained, notwithstanding the change in 


showing 


extension 


pieces 


material. In many pieces of the period 
glass knobs were employed and occa- 
sionally those of brass. 

But one of the greatest losses in our 
following of the Gallic mode was in 
the American abandonment to a very 


a we ashi 


large extent of the metal mounts of 
the original style; none of our work 
men could have approached the ex- 
quisite design and workmanship of the 
finest examples, but simple ornaments 
the tracing 
should have been within reach of their 
accomplishment. However, the deca- 


such as those shown in 


dence was even then upon us in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe. Great furni 
ture design was now at its end, and 
after a hundred years there are no 
signs of its resurrection. Even in 
France the metal work was the finest 
survival—far better in design than 
much of the furniture to which it wa 
attached. 

In America not only were design 
and the sense of proportion failing 
but our exquisite workmanship was de- 
parting with them: carving often be- 
came coarser and sometimes careless. 
To return to the present example the 
proportions of the American piece are 
much less pleasing than those of the 
French; nevertheless this is an early 
and really excellent specimen of the 
style, being built of beautifully grain- 
ed mahogany, well made, and with 
simply turned feet, while many later 
examples have the cumbersome paw- 
feet, sometimes awkwardly standing 
upon their toes. In a number of such 
chests-of-drawers the top drawers are 
rounded. 

But of this period there is a class 
of furniture quite different in style 
from these derivations and so frequent 

(Continued on page 132) 





Directoire or English Regency features are preserved in con- 


nection with Empire weight, size and detail in this sofa 
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“And, dearest, our silver just must be Sterling because— 
well, you know—it must. And TREASURE. They have 
the loveliest and smartest designs! ... We can start small 
with just enough. And, of course, every two or three months 
you'll get a raise or something and then we'll buy some more.”’ 


ew things mean more to a bride than her silver. And 

it is some innate love of beauty — some instinctive feeling 
for style—that weaves so inextricably the thought of «Treasure» 
into her dreams. 

In «Treasure», she is quick to sense a delicacy, a loveliness, 
a charm that is not only smartly of today, but permanently of 
tomorrow. .. . 

STERLING, of course. For in the deepest sense only Sterling 
is silver . . . Here for instance in these William & Mary and Mary 
II designs, is the restraint and purity of line which is genuinely 17th 
Century. Silver which harmonizes subtly with the English and Ameri- 
can Colonial note in furnishings that has become so happily the 
vogue and which reflects exquisitely a rare quality of gracious living. . . . 


The leading jeweler in town will be glad to show you 
either of these lovely designs. Or if you prefer we will send 
you a booklet which describes them in some greater detail. 


ROGERS, LUNT em BOWLEN COMPANY 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
44SOUTH NORWOOD STREET : GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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Fr You could see the 
faithful care, the skilled 
artistry with which 
Rorimer- Brooks hand- 





wrought furniture is 
































































designed and made, you 
would readily understand 
the pride and satisfaction 
with which it is collected, 


shown and used. 


Thee RORIMER~ 
BROOKS Studios 


2232 Evctmw Avenue CLevetanp, Onto 
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sweeping curves characterize this Empire sofa from a 


Farms, Mass. 


) 
However, @@cadélce is evidteit 


in this example 


2 8 ee Pee 


f - onlin 


that several examples are given to 
illustrate its various phases. It is best 
exemplified by the beautiful bedstead 
with tester and the pretty little “late 
Sheraton” sewing table, and it is 
this group that I have mentioned as a 
modified survival. It is difficult to de- 
termine the precise date of manufac- 
ture of such pieces, especially as they 


are of transition character, and de- 
velopment varied so greatly in differ- 
ent sections. The sewing table might 
have been included in the previous ar- 
ticle because it retains the outstanding 
leg of the earlier Sheraton period; 
but it also embodies the features now 
referred to as being especially 
characteristic of this Empire group. 
These are the use of the small “bunch” 


to be 


of acanthus leaves in connection with 
either the fluted or spiral-twist column, 
frequently also accompanied by the 
carved pineapple. 
No one of these 
but the greatly extended use of them 


features is new, 


may almost be considered an American 
development. As showing the constant 
migration of decorative motifs, it is 
worthwhile to sidetrack a moment to 
say that the spiral-twist in the 17th 
. Indo- 
from 


Century was brought from 
China by the Portuguese and 
thence spread through Europe. It was 
introduced into England through the 
marriage, in 1662, of Charles II to 
Catherine of Braganza, daughter of 
the King of Portugal. The pineapple 
was originally a native of tropical 
America, though its growth has spread 


to other continents. As a symbol of 


aa © 
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ed from page 130) 


Geo! 
times in architecture, upon gate-px 


hospitality it was used in 
and in silverware. The acanthus, 
course, goes back to the Greeks ind 
their Corinthian capital. 

The thickening of such membe1 
legs and pillars began in Fran 
early as the Consulate (1799) and 
seen in the legs of the sewing tal 
which otherwise would be a lovely 
furniture. The tendency 
waxed with the years both in Fra: 
and here in America. 

The chest of with bow 
front and brass knobs, on page 104 


yiece of 
} 


drawers 


shows the spiral-twist leg with pine- 
apple top and dates probably betwee 
1814 and 
furniture here; while the bedstead 

the Brett house (page 105) has the 
fluted post combined both th 
acanthus and the pineapple. This bed- 
stead is more than a survival, for 


1820, as does most of th 


with 


is distinctly a throw-back in incongru- 
ously adding to these the by ther 
entirely out-moded Chippendale claw- 
and-ball foot. 

The sofa was an especially notable 
piece of furniture during these years 
and many of them are of transitional 
character, 
English Regency features in connec- 
tion with Empire size, weight, and 
detail. Of the two of these 
that from Beverly Farms is especiaily 


Directoire or 


preserving 


shown, 


virile in its sweeping curves. The third 
sofa, below, belonging to the Mary 
Hammond Estate, is typical Amer- 
ican Empire. The seat alone of this 
(Continued on page 134) 


The size and weight of Empire furniture can be seen from 
this sofa, of which the seat is eight feet long and the back 
stands thirty-eight inches from the floor. From the estate of 


Mary V. Hammond, Frederick Co., Maryland 
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FIT TO LEAD 


A TOWEL'S LIFE 
AT A BOY’S SCHOOL 





























RicgHT now a great many mothers who 
are busy packing their children off to 
boarding school know about Cannon 


‘TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 








America use Cannon towels, for hotel 
managements ,appreciate their extraor- 
dinary wearing qualities and real econ- 











towels. A great many more—who are 
having their first experience in sending 
boys and girls and towels away to school—will learn 
next June when the youngsters and the towels come 
home, that Cannon towels are perfectly qualified to lead 
a towel’s life in a boys’ school—or a girls’, for that matter. 

These heavy-woven, big, sturdy turkish bath towels 
are ideal for vigorous, energetic boys to use, and use 
hard. Cannon towels are made to be sent to laundries 
and washed over and over again. They will withstand 
the most severe treatment and wear longer than you 
have any reason to expect! 


If there is a place where a towel has a more strenuous 
career than at a boys’ school, it is in the service of a 
hotel. And it is a fact that most of the famous hotels in 





New 


pink, 


d Cannon 
turkish towel; 


blue, 


gold, 


Flamingo 
bord« 7s-— 


green, 


lavender. Price about $1.59 


omy. Doubtless, traveling, you have 
noticed these towels, admired their good 
looks, enjoyed using them. 

There are Cannon towels for every purpose at prices 
you can’t possibly better for towels of equal value. 
Plain white turkish towels, extra large, will suit your 
sons. Your daughters may prefer towels more decora- 
tive, with blue,* rose, lavender, green, or gold borders. 
Naturally these towels are a wise purchase for home as 
well as school or hotel use. See the special designs— 
whales, dolphins, lighthouses, flamingos and such. Bath 
mats and bath sheets too. Prices? From 25c¢ to $3.50. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 
*Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely 

color-fast. 























MPLE variation in size (from 16 inches 
closed to 66 inches when opened and the 
leaves are up) and easy, quick ion are 
exclusive of Farkiture Shops Bs 
The extension 


slipped into place. The design i 
stretchers are out of che way enabling seating 
at the sides. The larger sizes of these tables wi 

. They are true Colonial in style, Your 
iintoose tease tase sheen Call and see them. 


Qe Gu c§ 
Division of The Lace Furniture Shops 
840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 


Please Send Me the Furniture Shops 
Extension Gateleg Table Booklet 
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Address 
City 
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(Continued from page 132) 


sofa is 8 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
and its back stands 38 inches from the 
floor ! 

Typical also of the fully developed 
style are the two pedestal tables; both 
excellent pieces of furniture, though 
the legs of the larger example are 
lacking in grace of curve. 

The bedsteads with acanthus-carved 
posts, both high and half-high, are an 
American innovation, and though 
heavy are handsome. Most of the good 
examples are 
1820 or 1825. 


probably anterior to 


Directoire 
form fortunately persisted here, as it 
did in France. We also find a develop- 


ment-——or 


In chairs the graceful 


rather a deterioration— 
presently to be touched upon. 

Of the Directoire form there were 
many variations. An attractive ex- 
ample just seen has a middle back- 
piece of a central shell 
flanked by entwined dolphins at each 
side. Very 


composed 
frequent were those in 
which the upper back-rail extended 
beyond the uprights. This rail was 
curved inward toward the center to 
afford greater comfort. Sometimes its 
straight and sometimes 
rounded. One of the Directoire form, 
made in New York, and illustrated 
here, has the American eagle carved 


ends were 


in the back, and it may be remembered 
that Phyfe used the same symbol on 
his Directoire bed. In truth, especially 
after the close of the war in 1814, 
this and other emblems of triumph 
overflowed into ail 
household roods. For throughout those 
years we were terrifically, noisily, pa- 
triotic. This sentiment blossomed forth 


and prosperity 


in every conceivable fashion—in toasts 
at social gathcrings, in pictures, fur- 
niture, pottery, and draperies—even 
to bed-spreads! Sometimes I wonder 
if the ” which those of 
other nations remark and resent in the 
American bearing is not the result of 


“cockiness 


this early overdose of “national con- 
sciousness.” 

But let us hie back from this de- 
batable theme to that of furniture— 


which is quite sufficiently so without 


encouraging flights in other directions, 

An example of the American !{m,. 
pire chair previously referred t. jg 
shown in the bedroom of the Brett 
house on page 105. It is interes:ing 
as showing a departure. During the 
Chippendale period the cabriole leg 
was set diagonally to the piece-—ag 
it is in the accompanying bedst-ad, 
Then Chippendale re-introduced the 
straight leg, and it was employed 
throughout the Heppelwhite-Sheraton 
régime. During the Directoire period 
the curved leg again came into vo Ie, 
but the curve began at the top of the 
seat rail. Now we find its comme 
ment below the seat, and it is again 
a cabriole leg but flat on the sides and 
set flush with the side-rails and not 
diagonally. How interesting are th 
changes from style to style—and how 
little they are observed! 

The deterioration of furniture-ce- 
sign with the advancing years is only 


too evident in the weighty furnitt 
often with great swelling curves, o1 
of clumsy designs, so familiar to us 
in antique shops and in many homes 
awkwardness scarcely needs other ex- 
emplification than the pair of chairs 
accompanying the bow-front chest-of- 
drawers with spiral-twist. They are of 
about 1825-1840, the saddening perio 
of decadence in all the decorative arts. 
Such a downfall is of no small mo- 
ment to the human race: it goes de 
than is realized by those who are 
continually concerning — themsel\ 
with beauty and its effect upon man- 
kind. “The arts’—said Rev. Dr, 
Bernard Iddings Bell recently in the 
Atlantic Monthly—“The arts—thos 
activities whereby man would clambe: 
from the beasts to fly among t 


.» 
gods. 


} 


Fortunately we shall see further 
manifestations of the art-spirit 
America, for though these furniture 
articles have reached their conclus 
they will be followed by two other 
—those on the interior architecture 
of the various periods and the a 
sories employed. 


THE ART OF FAKING ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 128) 


certainly carved even later than the 
16th Century, and in consequence 
cannot possibly date from the 13th. 
Not far from behind the 
shrine of this same king, St. Ferdi- 
nand, you will be 


there, 

shown an ivory 
statuette that the national hero had re- 
ceived from his cousin Louis [Xth and 
that he planted at his saddle-bow when 
he went into battle against the In- 
fidels; we are speaking of the Virgen 
de las Batallas. She is 
truly of ivory, and is unquestionably 
of authentic French workmanship; 
but she is no less authentically of the 
14th Century; which all leads to the 
fact that she 
some hundred years or more after the 
death of him who bore her into battle 
that she might protect his arms and 
combat with him for the triumph of 
the Redeemer, her Son. 

And nearby you will see the sword 
of this selfsame king Ferdinand who 


really and 


came into existence 


wrested Seville from the Moors in 
1248 and died in 1252. But alas, this 
sword which is so carefully con- 
served is of a shape unknown in the 
13th Century; it is a most wond 

fully beautiful example of 15th Cen- 
tury handiwork, so wonderful that 

order to further enhance its beauty 
it was decided to offer it in homa 

to the most noble of Castille’s defunct 
sovereigns; and thanks to which a- 
nachronism that aged it some two hu 


dred years, it became a religious relic. 

And a relic it iS; archeology h 
nothing more to say about it. Fur- 
ther authentication would be a heresy, 
a blasphemy, and it would not be wise 
to cry abroad in the streets of Seville 
what we have consented to print here. 
For the Faith of people is even more 
ticklish than the vanity of collectors. 
This latter is, after all, but a luxury 
of the Wealthy; the former is the 
treasure of the Poor. 
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PEARLS THAT COME DIRECT FROM 
EASTERN SEAS 
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Note: 
KS PEARLS ARE IMPORTED FOR THE TRADE IN “HANKS”—STRUNG ON SILK CORDS 
©s.s.ar.'2 
ors i No gem has a more delicate beauty than the pearl and none a more romantic story. Since the early days of history pecrls 
is, tl 
in th have been sought in far waters—on the coasts of Ceylon, in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. There fishermen bring pearls 
once 
1 ¢ - ° . . ad e 
hat in to the surface at great risk—and there our agents select pearls immediately after each fishing season. 
beauty 
na ° ° . . » 
efunct For generations this shop has been known for the size, beauty and matching of pearls for necklaces. 


We still place especial emphasis upon our collection of pearls and the great variety of jewelry pieces created with them. 


> BLACK STARR & FROST 


her ° 
- JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS— FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


-ctors. 
uXury 


is the Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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HY YOU want to use that old stuff | 
can't see. Why, it looks faded in spots 
as if ic was a hundred years old.” 
This was the comment of a small- 

town upholsterer who was employed by a decora- 
tor to cover a chair with Fortuny. 


Isn’t it curious that the reason a thing is un- 
attractive to one person, to another is often the 
very reason of its charm? 


That is certainly the case with Fortuny Fabrics. 
To those who appreciate the unique loveliness of 
an old 15th century brocade or velvet they have an 
irresistible appeal. Yet to the rank and file they 
are scorned as “‘old stutf.”’ 


If you are one who loves old textiles, ask the 
nearest decorator to show you samples of Fortuny 
Fabrics. You will be surprised ac their moderate 
cost and delighted ac their age-old charm. 


FOROGUNY 


of VENICE 





This table desk with its attractive assort- 


House & Garden 








ment of accessories is placed against a wall 

hanging of red and white toile de Jouy. 

Mrs. Buel and Albert Bartlett, decorators 
b 


THE USE OF 


N°?’ HING is quite so satisfactory 
in giving a feeling of warmth 
to a formal room as an appropriately 
placed wall hanging. Other methods 
are often ineffectual or their use em- 
bodies a sacrifice of that dignity which 
is the keynote of ev ‘ry formal decora- 
tive scheme. 

It is this superiority which has pre- 
served the textile hanging as a favored 
wall treatment even through the fu- 
rious siege of wall paper popularity 
which began in the middle of the 
18th Century and has endured with a 
fluctuating degree of intensity. ever 
nee 
Wall papers, to be sure, are in 
strong favor today and will probably 
continue indefinitely to be important. 
But there are rooms in which the 
use of paper strikes an incongruous 
note, and here the textile hanging is a 
welcome decorative idea. 

The Spanish interior, for one, is 
at its best when its walls are done in 


| a rough plaster finish. Rooms of this 


WALL 


HANGINGS 


vigorous type, characteristically aus- 
tere and dignified, rely for their dec- 
orative effects on richly carved doors 
ind ceilings, lace-like wrought iron 
work, colored tiles and, lastly, on 
brilliant wall hangings. In the typi- 
cally Spanish house, wall hangings 
appear everywhere. In halls, in living 
rooms, behind the bed headpiece— 
iny wall space of suitable size and 
situation has its hanging of tapestry, 
brocade or even of gilded and painted 
leather. 

This last material enjoyed a tre- 
mendous vogue in Spain as a wall 
hanging during the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, at which time Cordova was 
the center of the leather tooling art. 
rhe leather hanging was later adopted 
by Italy, France and England, where 
it created a decided sensation and be- 
came enormously popular when its 
insulating properties were discovered. 
It is a strong probability that the 
custom originated with the Moors, 

(Continued on page 138) 





Tue hanging of colorful Chinese brocade in the English hall- 

way above breaks a difficult wall space in addition to providing 

a distinctive background for the decorative carved and gilded 
mirror and the fine 18th Century mahogany settee 
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Ready... Action... CAMERA! 


Everyone can make good movtes now 


AVE you ever made a mov- 


Y 


— 


v ing picture of your boy in 
ra 4 action? Just as he is today? 
NA % As he never will be again? 
¥ ¥ And have you ever shown 
L <% that movie in your own 


home, on your own silver 
screen? If you haven't, this message is ad- 
dressed to you. 

For the day of Home Movies is _ here. 
Now, thanks to years of research and ex- 
periment in the laboratories of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, you can make real movies 
of your children, your friends, or the places 
you go, with the complete assurance of pro- 
fessional results. 


Home Movie Making — Simplified 


Anyone who can take an ordinary snap-shot 
can make a Ciné-Kodak Movie. The 
camera is simplicity itself! No need 
to focus. No tripod. No grinding 
crank. Just sight it either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter 
whirls inside and the film slides swiftly 
behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene 
before you, every changing sequence 
of light and shadow, every expression 
of personality is registered for all time 
on a narrow strip of film. 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. When 
the films are taken, your work is done. We 
develop them for you at no extra cost, and 
return them ready to run on your own screen. 
You simply place them in the Kodascope 
Projector . . . aremarkably ingenious device 
perfected by Eastman Scientists for throwing 
the moving pictures you have made onascreen. 
Just thread the projector and turn the 
switch. Then instantly . . . almost magic- 
ally . . . your screen leaps into action. The 
indescribable charm of your children’s ges- 
tures .. . their smiles . their emotions 
. their personality . . . are captured for 

all time on the film, to flash into light and 
live again in the quiet of a darkened room. 


~ Ciné-Kodak*® 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 





Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods forthe amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men who made 
“still’’ photography so easy have now made 
home movie-making equally simple for you. 

To supplement vour movie program, Kodak 
Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering a variety 
of subjects, are available at your dealer's. 
Price $7.50 per reel. You may also rent full 
length films of famous stars from the nearest 
Kodascope library. 


Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


It's not only easy to make your own movies, 
but amazingly inexpensive. Today acomplete 
Ciné-Kodak outfit, for movie taking and pro- 
jection, may be had for as little as $140. This 
includes the Ciné-Kodak, the Koda- 
scope Projector and a Silver Screen. 
Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 lbs. Loads 
in daylight with amateur standard 
(16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in 
the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer, 


Eastman Kodak Co. ,Dept.HG-2,Rochester,N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the interesting Cin¢é-Kodak booklet. telling me 
how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name 
cAdadress.......... 
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Judd Decorated Iron Rod and a 
agle Judd Bluebird Curtam Rod sup 
led the foundation for this smart 


and 
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be as beautiful 


as this one — 


HE vogue for decorative curtain rods 
is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful — if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these fix- 
tures include the very newest designs, not only 





The circle shows the 
three stiffening ribs, 
an exclusive fea- 
ture that prevents 
sagging. 











in decorative iron rods and polychrome wooden 
curtain poles, but also in metal cornices and 
tie-backs as well as the famous Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. With any of these popular fix- 
tures you can achieve in your home-windows 
the same smart effects that the interior deco- 
rators prepare for their clientele. 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well designed, 
to be at once beautiful and practical; they are 
well made; they are conveniently packed— 
look for the name Judd or ask for Judd Drapery 
Fixtures when you are buying, and insure the 
success of your window-draping. 





Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the pop- 
ular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at hardware 
and department stores throughout the country. 
Ask for them by name. H. L. Judd Company, 


Inc., 87 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. Drapery 
JUDD Fixtwes 


W rite for free 
Booklet “ts. Tu entw 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautif ul Windows” 


and “Wrought Iron 
Window Beautiful.” and the 
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In the room abowe a piece of delicate Louis XVI brocade 
is used as a background for a small French mirror. 
Barnewall, Inc., were the decorators 


THE USE OF 


and was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Invasion. 

Modern Italian interiors, so closely 
allied to the Spanish in their decora- 
tion, make extensive use of wall de- 
coration in the form of fabrics. The 
rich vitality of old damasks, brocades, 
velvets and tapestries is peculiarly in 
keeping with the Italian feeling, and 
seems so intimately associated with 
this style that there have been few 
attempts to introduce a new note 


in the decoration of Italian walls. It 
was in Italy that the use of textile wall 
hangings reached its peak, the com- 
plete covering of all wall surfaces 
with velvets or damask having been 





» during the 16th 


such common practic 











WALL HANGINGS 


(Continued from page 136) 
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The Spanish tapestry in the hall group above im 

vigorous reds and greens affords a pleasing con- 

trast to the plaster walls. Shown by courtesy of 
the Hampton Shops 
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and 17th Centuries that legislation 
against this particular form of ex- 
travagance was found 
the existing government. 

Hangings in French, English and 
American interiors are more varied. 
Papers are of course extensively used 
in these three styles, but in 
instances as are shown in the photo- 
graphs illustrating this article, tex- 
tile hangings on plain walls are 
entirely suitable and effective. Toil 
de Jouy is a favorite among the less 
luxurious fabrics, its individuality 
having been found equally adaptab! 
to the delicacy of French decoration, 


necessary by 


such 


the ruggedness of English and the 
simplicity of American. B. B. 
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SESSIONS WESTMINSTER NUMBER TWO, $34 


hat gladden courtly homes— 


Are now within the means of all 


HE elusive charm of old-world 

mansions lives in this exquisite 
timepiece. From within its hand- 
some case, each quarter-hour, issue 
silver notes of famed Westminster 
Chimes. Alluring, wistful tones that 
lend an atmosphere of loveliness to 
any home. And that is not all. 


Its charm extends beyond its 
chimes. In sweeping curves, the 
cabinet, fashioned from choice ma- 
hogany, is pleasing to the eye that 
recognizes pure enduring beauty. 
And—it is well to know—this clock 
will measure time correct/y, for years. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES 


Behind its silk-like silvered face 
you'll find the new 8-day Westmin- 
ster Chime movement, recently per- 
fected after years of research, by 
the staff of Sessions craftsmen. 


A luxury that all can share 


Forthe first time, clocks with West- 
minster Chimes are available to folks 
of modest income. These fine clocks 
are priced at thirty-two to thirty- 
seven dollars, according to design. 


You will want to know all about 
this new Sessions Clock. A post 
card or a note from you brings a 











Play these notes on your piano. You will recognize the 
famous chimes—the Westminster Chimes 
with which this clock is fitted 


copy of a special booklet ‘‘Chimes 
That Cast a Spell of Old-World 
Witchery’’, telling the whole inter- 
esting story of this epoch-marking 
timepiece. Or see them at any good 
clock store. If your dealer doesn’t 
have them, write us. The Sessions 
Clock Company, Forestville, Con- 
necticut. New York, 233 Broadway. 
Chicago, 5 No. Wabash Avenue. 
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Old Georgian Glassware in 
Golden Amber (HG 75). Ge 
lets, $18 doz, Finger Bowls, 
$22.50 loz Finger bowl 
lat $20 dl 


; 
Other items 
' ely priced \ 
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Spark ling Beauties in Glass 


and gorgeous displays of china and earthen- 
ware await you at PLUMMER’S! Lovely adorn- 
ments for the table possessing the mingled 
qualities of beauty and usefulness..~_~ 
PLUMMER’S—on 35th Street, a few doors 
off Fifth Avenue—has served the discrimi- 
nating for many years. An entire building 
shortly to be augmented by the adjoining 
premises) is devoted to the most glorious 
display of glass and china one can find 
anywhere. And prices are always at the 
level where they should be. ~Those un- 
able to make their purchases in person 
because of distance or the lack of time, 
will find our Mail Order Department 
prompt and careful in filling orders. 
A new and brilliant catalog will be 
mailed on request to Department H.G. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6 Gd 


IMPORTERS OF 
Ylodern and Antique China and Glass 


East 2sth Street, New York 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pratt Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 
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Many splendid biscuit figures were modelled at Derby. Of 
this set the two larger pieces illustrated were by the cele- 


brated Spangler after designs by 
4nderson Galleries 


the 
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business as a decorator of porcelain, 
having discovered these new produc- 
tions, would at various times purchase 
these in their undecorated form, he 
adding the art-work to suit the pre- 
vailing taste in the Capital. Gradually 
the makers of porcelain bodies real- 
ized that in thus selling their products 
they were assuming all the risk of 
breakage and losing that profit which 
would accrue to them if they employed 
their About the middle 
of the 18th Century, therefore, Lon- 
don artists began to be employed by 


own artists. 


factories in the northern part of Eng- 
land and William Duesbury found that 
the sources for the supply of articles 


in the “biscuit” were disappearing. 


Then it was that he manifested that 
keen commercial sense, which later 
brought him the ownership of the 


Derby factory. 

During his visits to the Cockpit 
works, he quickly realized that the 
Planche had allowed to 


follow his own devices and that, ow- 


been 


irtist 
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Angelica Kauffman. From 
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ing to lapses from sobriety, his work, 
while excellent, cost far too much to 
allow that profit which 
ensured if the man were under efficient 
management. And Duesbury, knowin; 
that he 
maintain his business, proposed to John 
Heath, a banker, interested in th 
Cockpit Pottery, that a new factory 
should be established. In 1756, there- 
fore, that which we now know as the 
Old Derby Works was started under 
the management of the first Duesbury, 
the Frenchman Planch: 
modeller and de- 


would b 


must procure porcelain to 


with whom 


was associated as 
signer. 

It was notlong, however, before this 
dissolute artist disappeared from the 
industry, for William Duesbury had 


no use for incompetent drones. The 
fact that he was familiar with the 
London factories allowed him to 


choose the finest artists, whom he im- 
ported to work in his porcelain fac- 
tory at Derby. 


(Continued 


on page 142) 








Various subjects were adopted by the Derby artists as models for 


fieurines. The center one is a statuette of “Liberty” Wilkes, 
modelled by John Bacon. From the Anderson Galleries 
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* | Bringing Charm and Distinction to Interiors 


a ..and proving that good taste 


he A. year ’round at this great service and at yours to work out 


shop of Flint & Horner’s 18 nota miracle each detail of your decorative 


im- you will find the furniture sanc- plan. Every problem of selection, 
Face tioned by good taste—the furni- 


ture modern homes find useful. nor fair prices a mirage Aree See Tee te 


; worked out in this beautiful shop. 
And all year ’round you will And in addition to its furniture 





} find here prices that are in direct propor- lovely interiors with the prices of com- you can call to your aid all the splendid 
tion to sound values — prices that put mon sense. Each one of its six great wares of the “Rug Mezzanine”— you can 
charming interiors within the reach of floors— six floors that house everything draw upon the Alcove Shop for all the 
every purse—prices that make the pre- from the Welsh buffet and Windsor small decorative pieces that bring the 
cepts of economy an easy practice. chairs of a country cottage to the final note of charm to well-planned in. 

For this is a firm of furniture specialists smartly formal things for a house in town teriors. Truly at Flint & Horner’s we 
—a firm tracing its ancestry to a tiny shop — has something to contribute to your have anticipated every need of the home 
that welcomed its first visitors in 1840 but home’s well-being. decorator. For eighty-seven years we have 
a firm proving its youth in its steady prog- Tile is a shop specialized in good furniture and for 
ress through the years and in the splen- : ge eighty-seven years we have specialized in 
did new building that houses its present of furniture specialists good values. And we do feel that our 

activities. E F th h splendid resources and reasonable prices 

very one you come in contact with has se eh te ae ieee UE Rin al 

There never was, some special qualification to call to your a 1 —_— il Mititied y ry 

we believe, a shop service. The men on the floors know eS Es 

a vino i good pe — bye make and Illustrated booklet 

this new one of Flint usage. Our trained staff of decorators are : 

& Horner’s — never ready to help you carry out your decora- The Hand Book of Periods 

a shop where good tive scheme whether it calls for the fit- mailed on request 

furniture had so much ting of a single room or the furnishing 

the look of being at of an entire house— ready to advise you FLINT s HORNER ec Inc. 

home— never a shop on your choice of new pieces or to assist 


that so easily recon- you with the things you already own. 66 West 47th St., New York City 


ciled the charm of Twenty exhibition rooms are at their Between 5th and 6th Aves. Telephone Bryant 6660 











Choosing the 
Few from the 
Hundreds 


OR MORE than 40 vears every 


paper made by the 
Strahan Co, 


dreds of discard 


Thomas 
has represented hun- 
Only those pat- 
ternsand colors with real and definite 
decorative values are ever offered to 
our customers. Each adds beauty and 
good taste, in full measures, to the 
room W here it is u ed. Eac h is made 
as well as it is possible to make it. 
This alone marks the Thomas Strahan 


papers as « <traordinary. 


We 


standard set by Thomas Strahan in 


maintain today the exacting 
1886. That standard calls for qual- 
ity and not quantity. Wherever fine 
papers are shown, ours are easily dis- 
tinguished for their charm and for 
their unswerving fidelity to the stan- 
dards of good taste... And when 3 7 
trom 


must choose 


: MP” diel t* 
designs in a dealer’s stock, remem- 


ber tuat every paper marked with 


Thomas Strahan’s name has already 
been through the selective process 
and is a notable representative of its 


type and class, 


cAsk your r or decorator 
}, vw Of? an Pape , ; vou 
> ’ > The Buckman R > > 


IN RESTORING ¢ OLD BUCKMAN TAVERN NEAR LEXINGTON, a /ew 
FRAGMENTS ef WALL PAPER THAT HAD BEEN HUNG 1819 WERE 
FOUND rHESE WERE SO DELIGHTFUL COLOR and DESIGN THAT 
FURTHER SEARCH WAS MADE and the COMPLETE PATTERN WAS 
DISCOVERED OLD HANCOCK-CLARK HOUSE NEARBY. THESE 
FRAGMENTS WERE COLLECTED THOMAS STRAHAN CO. THE 


REPRODUCTION WAS 
FOUND. 


REPRODUCED and this 
ORIGINAL WAS 


DESIGN WAS CAREFULLY 


HUNG BUCKMAN TAVERN WHERI 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1388¢ 


Factory: CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


coe 
& Chwage Showroom 
a |e 6 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 


Vew } ts ‘ mi 
417 FIFTH AVENUI 


the hundreds of 








The earlier tea cups were without handles 
other designs in this group manifest clearly the Oriental in- 
fluence that entered into the 
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mued 


(Cont 


Duesbury’s experiences with his new 
venture, however, were not along the 
smoothest paths. Although an agree- 
ment had been prepared between him, 

Heath, this 
the latter, becoming in- 


Planche and was never 
signed and 
unfortunate invest- 
financial 


backing. From that time on, Duesbury 


volved in other 


ments, withdrew all his 
had to assume the entire responsibility 
of the factory. lack of 
capital his only anxiety. Collectors 


Nor was 


sometimes remark that while factories 
contemporary with Duesbury’s pro- 
duced large quantities of blue and 
white domestic ware, little or none is 
found that may be ascribed to the Old 
Derby Works. And this may be 
counted among the few failures of the 
Derby productions, for despite the 
many attempts and even the assistance 
that Duesbury was accorded by crafts- 
men of other and competitive fac- 
tories, he failed to produce this ware 
successfully. One reason for this was 





The coloring on Derby figures has a charm that has brought 
fame to these old works. This is particularly evident in the 
floral subjects. From the Anderson Galleries 
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These and the 


decorations 
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that the blue color always spread 
owing to the soft texture of th 
Derby glaze, but the principal expla- 
nation of the failure was that early 
Derby bodies would invariably crack 
so soon as boiling water was placed 
in them. 

Nothing daunted, Duesbury began 
to import the blue and white china 
direct from the Orient 
pieces, which are 


and those 
found today with 
the added decorations in the form of 
delicately gilded lines and other small 
ornaments, are usually Chinese war 
further embellished in this way by th 
Derby artists. In some instances these 
may be identified by the 
letter D in gold painted on the bottom 
of an important piece of a 
usually the teapot. And it snould, per- 
haps, be observed that this same letter 


examples 


teaset, 


seems to have been used on the earlier 

white glazed ware, a jug from the 

Cockpit works in the Victoria and Al 
(Continued on page 146) 
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High compression cars 
are here at last! 





| HE ADVENT of Ethyl Gasoline has in the last year 


brought a new standard of automobile performance to hundreds 
of thousands of car owners. As an Ethyl user, you have had the 
-_ benefits of greatly increased speed, more power on hills and heavy 


on roads, quicker acceleration, and complete elimination of “knock.” 


egan But the real high compression automobile is here at last! 


ser Ethyl Gasoline has made it possible! 


thes Ride with Ethyl in a high compression motor and get the 
casey thrill of a lifetime. Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the 
arlier United States and Canada at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 


trademark. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION : 25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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ontreux 


A design which has met with the most enthusi- 
astic approval and is an outstanding success 
among the many beautiful designs which reflect 
the leadership of Theodore Haviland china. 

Fashioned on the delightful Pilgrim shape, with 
delicate sprays of flowers in natural colors, a 
broad, soft ivory band and a brilliant basket center, 
the Montreux takes an outstanding place in the 
realm of beautiful china. 

Time and experience have amply proved that 
only Theodore Haviland methods can produce 
the warm, creamy whiteness, deep, rich glaze, un- 
matchable hardness and color-brilliance of every 
piece of china bearing one or both of these marks: 


¢"4t Theodore Hawiland 


s * 
vs 
+t 
Y 


> 
FRANCE > 


iS) | FRANCE 


AWnrre CHina Marx DECORATED CHINA MARK 


To he had from good dealers. If your dealer does not 
have Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for you. 
Have him write us for full information. Not so expensive 


as tts quality might suggest. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


nae OR P.O 2. 2. ee 


26 WEST 23xn STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFice Le) 
THrobporr HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO VigZ7A 
Via 
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bert Museum being so marked and 
dated 1750. Thus was Duesbury faced 
not only with curtailed capital but 
also with the inability to compete with 
the cheaper and more popular pro- 
ductions of other factories. Nor was it 
until some twenty years after he had 
first started the works that he seems 
to have made any pronounced prog- 
ress, this doubtless being assisted by 
his acquisition of the London Chelsea 
factory in 1770, which he maintained 
in operation concurrently with that 
at Derby, for the subsequent fifteen 
years. During this time he also pur- 
chased the moulds and models of the 
other London factory, Bow, when it 
closed in 1776, and it was from these 
that Duesbury obtained many of those 
designs which brought artistic fame 
to the Northern porcelain works. 


WILLIAM DUESBURY, JR. 


For some thirty years Duesbury 
devoted his remarkable energy to the 
Derby factory and, when at his death 
in 1786, his son William succeeded 
to the already famous business, there 
commenced those varying changes and 
vicissitudes which the Derby factory 
was to know during the ensuing cen- 
tury. The second William had already 
been taken into partnership, and al- 
though no particular events mark the re- 
gime of this time, it is known that the 
son introduced the process of decoration 
by batt printing. This was adopted 
in transferring a print to an uneven 
surface and was accomplished by 
imprinting the picture from the cop- 
per plate to a flat surface of glue or 
treacle, the pliability of which per- 
mitted its being again transferred to 
curved areas. It was also during the 
time of William the younger that 
the famous Queen’s Ware was pro- 
duced, this being similar to that of 
Wedgwood and of which much was 
later produced by our own American 
factories. 

Less than a decade after the first 
Duesbury’s death, Michael Kean was 
associated with the second William in 
partnership. And we now find the first 
interlinking of different personalities 
manifesting itself in the various marks 
found on Derby porcelain from this 
time. The first mark adopted when 
the factory was established was a 
simple script D, but this is rarely 
found, the more common early mark 
being the D surmounted by a crown 
and which remained in use until about 
1782. After the acquisition of the 
Chelsea factory, the Derby mark was 
combined with that of the older works, 
the first of 1770 being the D intersect- 
ed by an anchor, this later, from 1773 
to 1784 when Chelsea Derby was 
discontinued, being changed to an 
anchor surmounted by a crown. Mean- 
while there was also a change made 
in the mark of the Derby factory it- 
self, two batons crossed being added 
to the former D and crown. And it 
should be noted that these, until 1795, 
invariably appear in blue or puce, the 
color then changing to red and re- 
maining so used until 1830. Upon 
the entrance of Kean the D is mono- 
grammed with the letter K, but at the 
death of his partner Duesbury the 
second, in 1796, this seems to have 


been discontinued and the original 
mark revived, being painted in \ -r. 
million except with statuettes and 
figurines on which it was incised. 

When the third Duesbury assum ed 
charge of the factory some fift: en 
years later, Kean retired and the fi m 
became Duesbury and Sheffield. But 
the last Duesbury failed to exhibit «he 
business qualities of his grandfath-r, 
for in 1815 the old works were :c- 
quired by Robert Bloor, a former 
clerk with Kean. And the influe: 
of this inartistic bookkeeper, who saw 
nothing but the eventual profit, 
soon apparent in the lower standard 
of the decorative work and the care- 
lessly modelled pieces which appear at 
this time. This departure from t 
former excellence and the commer- 
cializing of the art soon caused t 
Derby porcelain to lose its vogue and 
eventually brought Bloor to insanity. 
Even the mark used at this period on 
the less important pieces became a 
roughly drawn crown without jewels 
two strokes of the brush sufficing to 
indicate the crossed batons, while t 
D is merely a formless curve. At the 
death of Bloor the celebrated factory 
finally closed, the moulds being dis- 
persed and sold to other establishments, 
many of the original Chelsea moulds 
being acquired by Spode. But while 
the cruder marks mentioned may be 
found on pieces of Bloor’s time, others 
appearing from 1820 until the works 
closed are the two circles enclosing a 
crown around which are the words 
“Bloor Derby” and the same mark 
without the circles. These are usually 
printed in vermillion and invariably 
indicate that-the porcelain is of a su- 
perior quality. 


DECORATIVE BEAUTY 


While the paste of Derby attained 
the same fine quality as its compet- 
itors, its fame is rather in that artistic 
history which has remained unsur- 
passed and is written by the many 
celebrated men whose art is perpet- 
uated in the beautiful decorations 
which they applied to these old piece 
And those collectors who possess ex- 
amples by such men as Withers, Mos:s 
Webster or Thomas Steele are well 
aware of the beauty to which thes 
artists brought floral subjects on porce- 
lain. Similarly while Chelsea was 
probably better known for its bird 
subjects, these, on the cessation of that 
factory, were continued at Derby by 
John Brewer and Richard Dodson, th 
latter often employing birds in con- 
junction with landscapes, splendidly 
executed in brilliant natural colors 
But among all those who contributed 
to that art gallery represented by a col- 
lection of Derby porcelain, the mo 
outstanding is William Billingsley. 
And as Boreman, one-time Chelsea 
artist, was the greatest of the Derby 
landscape painters, so Billingsley wil! 
always be recalled by the charm of h 
floral panels and his magnificent rang 
and vigor. 

Occasionally examples are met wit! 
decorated in hunting scenes, on 
such being a pastille burner in th 
Corporation Museum at Derby. And 
the mention of this recalls that fin 

(Continued on page 202) 
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nm, th only be stylish—above all it must be CORRECT. * To the 
1 con- Z 
didi. last thread, Stevens Spreads meet the requirements 


the room is usually the bedspread. It must not 


— of perfect taste. Authentic in design, exqui- 
iputed . . . . 

went site in texture, radiantly beautiful 
/ mo in coloring, they are ‘What 
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cAglow with 
“Hospitality 


—the correct effect in 
dining room lighting 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


MQE- BRIDGE 


OW vital proper lighting equipment is in 
giving to your dining room a 
of cordiality and mellow warmth. To be effective, 
dining room lighting must not only bring out the 
sparkling richness of linen, glassware, and silver 
but also cast a restful glow over the entire room. 


Due consideration is given to such essentials as 
these in the designing of all types of Moe-Bridges 
Lighting Equipment. An Advisory Board, consisting 
of an artist, an interior decorator and an architect, 
passes on each new design. This is your assurance 
that any Moe-Bridges fixture you select will be cor- 
rect a decorative delight that reflects your good 
taste and provides adequate lighting. 


Although Moe-Bridges Lighting 
Equipment possesses the distinctive 
beauty you would expect to find only 
in specially designed fixtures, it is not 
high priced. You will be agreeably 
surprised to learn how reasonably 
this lighting equipment can be in- 
stalled in every room in your home, 


We have prepared an interesting, instruct- 
ive booklet on decorative home lighting, 
showing a number of views of charming 
home interiors. Whether you plan to refix- 


ture your present home or to build a new house, this book- 
let will prove helpful. Send for your copy and the names 
of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. J79. 


Moe-Baipces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
ORLANDO 


DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘ Please send me your instructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, "When Evening Shadows Fall.” 
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A Queen Anne mirror- 

back sconce with pew- 

branch has the 

incised shell ornament 
of the period 


ler 


ls Se Se 


(Continued 


as of all other industrial art objects, 

The style sequence was first William- 
and-Mary with simple baluster stems; 
square cut off or set 
back and rounded. Then Queen Anne 
with plain surfaces, simple delicate 


base, corners 


outlines, baluster stem frequently octag- 


onal with effective faceting ; base 
square, corners cut off or set back 


and rounded; grease pans, especially 
those of Huguenot silversmiths, octag- 
onal or round, convex with gadroon- 
candlesticks with 
frequently octagonal 


ing. George I, 


baluster stem, 
and faceted, molded octagonal base; 
a set of four by Lamerie made quite 
plain in 1718, later than the 
Anne period. Many candle- 
sticks, though somewhat plain, showed 
the influence of the French Régevce. 
About 1725 the increasing ornateness 
resulted in the Rococo of Louis XV 
inspiration, the reign of 
George II produced superb designs, 


even 
Queen 


which in 


especially those of Lamerie who made 
a thing of joy of a simple candle 
holder. Stems were baluster, octag- 


onal or hexagonal, often with a 
high-shouldered look; richly orna- 


mented, much oblique gadrooning; 
stems occasionally shaped like human 
half-figures supporting foliated noz- 
zles resting on scrolled 
scalloped nozzles and shaped bases 
decorated with shells; 
nozzles occasionally removable. 

A process of plating silverware was 
developed at Sheffield about 1750, the 
finished work being known as Sheffield 
plate. Layers of silver and copper were 
fused together, rolled into sheets, and 
then made into candlesticks with all 
the embossing and chasing fashionable 
in solid silver. The process was con- 
tinued until about 1840 at Sheffield, 
and elsewhere until the cheaper electro- 
plating was introduced. Sheffield plate 
candlesticks and candelabra rarely fol- 
lowed simple models but imitated the 
Rococo ornament of Chippendale, and 
are especially suitable with Chippen- 
dale furniture. Later examples showed 
a decided classic influence. 

Brass candlesticks followed silver 
designs, the grease pan octagonal or 
round, convex with gadrooning. Kit- 
chen candlesticks retained the earlier 
knopped stem. Pewter was for hum- 
bler uses in simple forms. Rush-light 
holders were still of iron for kitchen 
ind cottage, made with substantial 
wooden bases and adjustable ratchets. 
Wood was not confined to the cottage 


and bases; 


conventional 
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but artistically handled with ingenious 
turning and carving. A walnut 
might support a simple tubular brass 
candlestick. Some early examples 
were rather small with plain baluster 
stem on a circular foot and an outer 
socket to hold a tall glass wind shield 
extending high above the candle flame, 
especially for use in hallways. Chip- 
pendale and others made many varie- 
ties of wooden candlesticks, particular- 
ly of mahogany, beautifully turned 


base 


and carved with acanthus and ga- 
drooning. Classic urns with brass 


sockets often topped their tall, exceed- 
ingly graceful baluster stems. 

Ornamental porcelain candlesticks 
were made of Chelsea, Bow, Derby 
and other wares, especially with hu- 
man figures in rustic settings realis- 
tically Candlesticks of 
Battersea enamel were highly ornate in 
the French taste of the period; but 
glass candlesticks were unique in their 
development. Whether blown’ or 
molded their designs followed the 
fashion of the stemmed drinking glass 
of the day—early baluster, later with 
vase forms. Early candlesticks of clear 
Waterford glass with its darkish hue 
hinting of blue, green and black are 
greatly prized today. 

Taper-sticks or holders followed 
candiestick designs in silver and brass 
and were indispensable on the writing 
desk for heating sealing wax. Candela- 
bra standards followed the style in 
candlesticks, with polygonal and 
faceted foot, the branches quite plain, 
later ornamented, and_ occasionally 
removable, though rarely so before the 
time of George III. 

Girandoles were often of wood, 
carved and gilded, and were a highly 
decorative feature of 18th Century 
rooms. This was the Golden Age of 
English wood workers and _ their 
brackets and sconces were splendid. 
Whether carved by Grinling Gibbons 
in the French style of the Régence or 
the fantastic creations later in vogue, 
they were indispensable elements of 
the 18th Century interior. Early ex- 
amples of girandoles in wood, carved 
and partly gilded, were in the form of 
a vase with a flaming finial and 
scrolled candle branches. Placed on a 
corbel wall bracket, carved in the 
scroll and acanthus ornament of the 
period, they were extremely decorative. 
William Kent, the architect, and other 
artists of the 18th Century, designed 

(Continued on page 150) 
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A DAM AS K 





STRIKING DESIGN 


with the wmantic beauty of Southern Seas 


Great palms raise their leaves on 





HE Islands of the Southern Seas—those 
islands of the palm, the banyan tree, of 
sunny skies and mountain sheltered lagoons 
—inspired the design for this damask. 
With its striking and fascinating theme, 
this Schumacher damask may be displayed to 
advantage in a wall panel, wall hangings or 
draperies. It comes on a ground of lacquer, 
jade or black, and adapts itself splendidly to 
draperies of all kinds. 
Modern designs and weaves as well as 








authentic reproductions and adaptations from 
the great decorative periods of the past are 
to be found at Schumacher’s in damasks, 
brocades, brocatelles, tapestries, velvets, taf- 
fetas, satins, hand-blocked and printed linens 
and chintzes. 


Your decorator, upholsterer, or the deco- 
rating service of your department store will 
be glad to show you these Schumacher fab- 
rics. Samples selected to fit your decorative 
requirements can be promptly secured by them. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 


slender trunks, while deep lagoons sparkle 
against the distant mountains with the soft shimmering brilliance of the tropics. 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an in- 
terior decorator in solving furnishing prob- 
lems is explained in our free booklet, “* Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


Richly illustrated in color, ic will be sent to you 
upon request without charge. Write co F. Schu 
macher & Co., Dept. E9, 60 West goth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distribu 
tors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Paris. 
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N homes cherishing price- 

less objects of art and 
matchless pieces of beauti- 
ful furniture... in rooms 
evidencing a distinction 
achieved with little regard 
for cost... here, in the past, 
Scenic Papers were most fre- 
quently seen. Doubtless be- 
cause, until recently, they 
were too costly to be widely 
used. But now an entirely 
new process makes it possi- 
ble to obtain Scenic Paper, 
moderately priced. 

Jour de Mai, the Thibaut 
Scenic illustrated, is a mas- 
terpiece of decorative art. So 
singularly smart... so ex- 


BROOKLYN + BRONX .« NEWARK 





Jour de Mai Scenic in a room by B. Altman & Co., New York 


* 





1O LONGER SO COSTLY 


Scenic paper is becoming one of 
© the most favored wall decorations Q7 


clusive that it is hard to be- 
lieve it costs only $68 a set 
—far less than the price com- 
monly associated with scenic 


papers. 


There are hundreds of 
other Thibaut wall papers of 


such creative beauty—such 


gayety and smartness that it 
isadelight to see them inthe 
Thibaut books and an even 
greater joy to see them daily 
on your walls. (If youcannot 
visit one of our stores—more 


than 14,000 decorators and 
paperhangers can supply you 
with Thibaut wall paper and 
draperies.) 


Send for beautiful color reproduction of this Scenic Paper 
and for name of the dealer nearest you. 


“Thibaut 


Correct Style WALL PAPERS and DRAPERIES 
24 West 40th Street, Opposite Bryant Park 
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LIGHTS 





ornamental wall brackets for 
candelabra, vases, busts and other orna- 
ments. Girandoles in the later style of 
Chippendale, of which there are many 
examples in The Gentleman and 
| Cabinet-Maker’s Director, carry an 
ever-increasing number of candle 


many 


branches. 

| Wall lights became more and more 
| popular as long as candles were in use. 
Beginning with the sconces of William- 
and-Mary type in silver or brass there 
came a freer use of different materials 
in the later Century. The back plates 
| followed the period styles; the elabo- 
| rate scrolled outlines, the whole plate 
covered with ornament in the William- 
and-Mary period. The outline might 
scalloped and dish- 
shaped, or elaborately scrolled and 
shield-shaped; ornamented with acan- 


be gadrooned, 


thus, cupids, festoons, gadrooning, ete. 
Brass was the common material; silver 
for luxury, with splendid repoussé 
ornament. The eight silver sconces in 
the State Bedroom of William IIT in 
Hampton Court are notable examples. 
Simple in form and outline under 
Queen Anne, the typical shape whether 
of metal or mirror was long and quite 
narrow, often spreading a little at the 
top. The mirror back was popular, 
sometimes cut in a simple ornamental 
design, often a shell 
motif. From the beginning of the 
Century, plain or orn imental S-shaped 
scrolls, especially of brass, were used 
for candle brackets with inconspicuous 
back plates. One or two small candle 


conventional 


branches set near the plate were ordi- 
narily used with the large or elaborate 
back plates. Mirrors were increasingly 
‘fashionable for back plates in the 
Georgian period, but splendidly carved 
and gilded wood was not abandoned. 
Sconces were later of fantastic design 
in the Rococo style, often showing 
Chinese influence. With the introduc- 
tion of Rococo ornament about 1725, 
some exquisite silver sconces were 
made, the early work being restrained, 
often incorporating a coat-of-arms. 
Sconces of later date were apt to be 


fantastic. 
EARLY CHANDELIERS 


Chandeliers were — still called 
“branches” as in the 17th Century but 
gradually became known as chande- 
liers; those of keeping the 
French name of dustre, were imported 
until the mid-century. The highly 
decorative carved wooden chandeliers, 
gilded or painted and parcel-gilt, re- 
tained their prominence, while the 
lustre became more generally used. 
Chandeliers made of silver in 
the Louis XIV style but were not 
common; of silver with two tiers of 
branches hung with rock crystal; of 
ivory small and compact, but rarer 
still; of brass in various designs often 
of Flemish and Dutch 
models with big balls on the stems; 


glass, 


were 





reminiscent 


of copper gilt; of wrought iron some- 
times decorated with color and gild- 
ing; of brass elaborately hung with 
rock crystal. Imported /ustres either 
showed the metal frame or were all 
of glass, elaborately or simply cut. 

The wooden chandeliers with one, 
/two or three tiers of candle branches 
were splendidly carved with gadroon- 


OF 


(Continued from page 148) 
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ing, reeding and acanthus, Frerch 
designs with canopy or lambreq) in 
and tassels being favorites. Willi m 
Kent designed many of these chan ‘e- 
liers for his clients. Baroque mod ls 
were followed by the Rococo, and 
many whimsical motifs were inc 
porated in both styles: palms, umbr«1- 
las, canopies of leaves, eagles, saty rs’ 
masks, laurel, wreaths, husks, etc. T ) 
carving was sometimes inspired by he 
silver plate designs of the period. The 
finials ending the stems were delig 
fully conceived, occasionally of fruit 
and flowers. The carving was vig 
ous and highly ornate, with floral and 
foliage motifs in the florid taste of 
the mid-century. 


GLASS AND METAL COMBINATIONS 


Glass chandeliers and girandoles 
were charmingly designed, the metal 
framework sometimes entirely covered 
with glass tubing. The stem often in- 
corporated a large glass ball, was 
topped with a canopy and was hung 
with pendants at top and bottom. The 
curved branches might have elaborated 
scrolling and loops, each topped by a 
spire—stalactite or pyramid; or the 
whole baluster was quite simply 
formed of cut glass members with 
twisted branches springing from a 
large bowl. Glass dustres were much 
in vogue and in the mid-century ladies 
amused themselves by redraping them 
according to the changing fashions. 
Rock crystal chandeliers might be 
elaborately festooned on a metal frame 
surmounted crown, the whole 
design delicate and graceful; or heavy 
looking, no metal apparent, with the 
festoons and crown studded to give a 
jewel effect. 

Eighteenth Century England was 
well satisfied candle light 
reflected on the polished mahogany of 


by a 


too with 
its comfortable furniture to give much 
heed to the lamps the French were 
inventing. Still Argand lamps were 
found in many homes by the end of 
the century. Great numbers of candles 
were burned and craftsmen used much 
ingenuity in locating holders better to 
distribute their light around the 
room. Candle sockets were fitted, often 
somewhat insecurely, to various pieces 
of furniture in the mid-century. De- 
signers of the Chippendale school 
made more ornamental candle branches 
to harmonize with the objects to which 
they were attached, decorating them 
in the Rococo motifs of the period. 


Sheraton’s use of candle brackets 
on his small dressing mirrors and 


his designs for tripod candlestands 
were the acme of elegance. 18th Cen- 
tury candlestands are charming little 
furnishing accessories and follow the 
period styles in furniture. Elaborate 
stands for candelabra like the French 
torchéres were often highly ornate 
with gesso ornament in the reign of 
George I. Candlestands were not al- 
ways of table height; some were tiny 
contrivances to place on a table and 
had a mechanical device for 
raising and lowering the top on which 
the candlestick was placed. Particu- 
larly interesting are those stands who 

tops were shaped to fit accurately t! 

whimsical outlines of the silver cand! 

(Continued on page 154) 
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‘Dainty Glassware 


— jor all Oceasions 


Graceful designs . . . delicate colors . . . appropriate patterns . . . in 
an almost inexhaustible variety of exquisite pieces. These you will 
find in the fine glassware fashioned by Heisey. 


Sparkling goblets of fascinating design . . . delicate sherbets, par- 
faits and fruit cocktails . . . alluring flower bowls and candlesticks; 
yes, cups and saucers, as well as demi-tasse . . . soups and bouillons, 
an incomparable selection of plates and scores of other useful and 
decorative pieces. 


And one need not be confined to crystal. There are also bewitch- 
ing colors. . . the rose of Flamingo, the green of Moon Gleam, the 
amethyst of Hawthorne... to match one’s mood or decorative 
scheme. You can have different colors for different occasions. 


The better stores . . . those which are particular about the service 
they render . . . universally handle Heisey’s ¢) Glassware. The 
genuine can always be identified by the ¢) trade 
mark, the symbol of quality in glassware for 
more than three decades. 


The illustrated booklet, 
“Gifts of Glassware,” 


will be mailed free on request 























A H HEISEY & COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 
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FRED E. Hi E. HILL 





Keeler Bldg., 


stinguished- 
yet not 
high priced 


Hastings occasional pieces 
have an air of distinction 
that is rarely to be found ex 
cept in the very costliest 
furniture. 

The sheer beauty of Hast: 
ings design and the exquisite- 
ness of Hastings craftsman 
ship is so apparent and so 
outstanding that one or two 
Hastings creations will often 
change a room from dullness 


to inspiring interest and 
charm. 
T he pier es shown here are 


typical of the broad range on 
display at the stores. See this 
brilliant showing of all that is 
new, lovely and fashionable 
fine furniture. 


: HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY ‘= 


Hastings, Michigan 


Factory Sales Office and Display 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HASTINGS 


HASTINGS 


‘Furniture 





1s a tea or elbow ta 
ble, this Early A mer- 
ican re production 
would lend a note of 
charm to any room, 
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Panels of mirrored glass decorated in designs of 
garden vistas lend distinction to a narrow hall- 


The balustrade 
fashion, 


way. 


WHEN WALLS 


(Continued 


small stars of 
mirrored glass to suggest a midnight 


should be countless 


sky. The floor might consist of wide 
squares of blue and silver glass set 


into cement that had been painted 
sapphire blue also. A plain wooden 
door with a mirrored panel and a 
small dressing table draped in sapphire 
blue taffeta trimmed with crystal beads 
take care of the practical needs which 
are necessary for a room of this kind. 


L1G. 


(Continued 


sticks Rococo 
often the extreme of elaboration. 
Lanterns architectural 
accessory especially designed for use 
halls and 
following the 


For 


Ww hose designs were 


became an 
in entrance passages, the 
successi\ e 
convenience they 
frequently placed against the 
wall or hung from wall brackets. 
examples of the early 18th 
Century two brackets, one to 
support the globelike holding 
the light, the upper bracket for the 
flaring glass protecting shade. 
Hanging lanterns had 
metal or wood: iron, copper, bronze, 
brass, walnut or mahogany, the wood 
| handsomely carved in acanthus scroll- 
ing and gilded. They were oval, hexag- 
onal or octagonal, often topped with 


ornament 
period styles. 


were 
Some 


have 


glass 


frames of 


ARE MADE OF 


from 


TS OF ENGL 


from 


is painted in a realistic 
Pierre Dutel was the decorator 


GLASS 


page 95) 

In using glass, bear in mind that it 
has a tendency to broaden out walls, 
thus increasing the apparent size of 
small rooms while the light reflections 
induced by walls of mirrored glass add 
further to the appearance of space. 
These features, added to the decorative 
value of painted and mirrored glass, 
are responsible for the growing regard 
for backgrounds created in this spar- 
kling, illusive medium. 


A N.D 


150) 


page 
a crown. Following French models 
they were frequently quite beautiful. 
Nothing could be more effective than 
the wall fixture designed to protect 
the candle with its candlestick which 
stood on a bracket, the bracket sur- 
rounded with a glassed cabinet open 
at top, framed in a delectable un- 
dulating cornice of carved mahogany. 
Sometimes a touch of chinoiserie is 
seen in a rectangular portable lantern 
with fretwork and pagoda top. Such 
a lantern might be hung on the wall 
as well as placed on a small table to 
light a side stairway or a winding 
passage. Chippendale had many lan- 
tern designs in his gayest modes. The 
18th Century saw the apotheosis of 
the English lantern as earlier centuries 
saw it in Italy, France and Spain. 
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THE REWARD OF THE 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


“How did you ever track down and bag your intriguing silver service, Beth... 
with your coffee set specially made to match your knives and forks? That's a 
rave catch, I'd say.”’ 


“I simply hunted until I struck the trail of 1847 Rocers Bros., dear. 
And the coffee set, by the way, is not specially made. All 1847 Rocerrs Bros. 
ware comes that way . . . with anything you want in dinner, tea or break- 
| fast services available in the same design as the knives and forks of your choice.” 








Habit by Nardi 


1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate enables you to 
have the same exquisite motif and pattern all through 
your family plate . . . without extra expense. 


“TREASURE BOUND ON THE GOOD SHIP BUDGET” 
May we send you this exquisite little brochure . . . showing how easy to 
navigate is the sea that leads to the Silver Isles and how you'll come 
back on the homeward tack with a treasure of silverplate. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Booklet J-16, Address International Silver 
Company, Department E, Meriden, Conn. 





Bove to yourself 
that window shades 


can really be washed 
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-Aectually Test this shade 


- ++ in your own home 


Just mail the coupon and one 
dollar. We'll send you a beauti- 
ful Tontine window shade ready 


to hang in your bathroom. 


Your choice of white, cream, ecru 
of green, made just to fit your 
window. Lovely. . . tasteful, yet 
unlike any other shade, for it is 


WASHABLE. 


Test this shade yourself . . . soil it, 
cover it with dust . . . then whisk 
away the grime with soap, hot 
water and a brush. Then drench 
the shade with water. Rains and 
storms can't harm it. And crumple 


it between your hands. It cannot 
crack or “pinhole”. Even the 
severity of bathroom service leaves 
it unhurt. It lasts for years. 

Why put up longer with old-fash- 
ioned painted or starch-filled 
shades? Test modern Tontine now. 
But please act quickly. This re- 
duced price offer soon expires. 
Measure width of present shade 
roller, tip to tip (follow diagram 
below). Measure also length of 
unrolled. Specify color: 
white, cream, ecru or green. Pin 
$1.00 to coupon. Mail it today. 
Only one shade to a customer. 


shade 


‘TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





A 
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-- ~AMeasure from tip to tip, including metal pins--" 
Use yardstick 
B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon, Please send my Tontine shade 
quuaeneuee inches long, shade unrolled. Check color desired 
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inches wide tip to tip. 
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This fireplace in an English country house is a 


good example 


of Regency design 


| WHAT IS REGENCY DECORATION? 








(Continued from pege 


far more so than in many other modes. 
Walls, ordinarily, were quite plain 
from base to cornice and a favorite 
treatment was to paint them, generally 
with some light color. To some extent 
scenic or other papers were used, but 
the general preference seems to have 
been for painted walls. Dadoes ap- 
peared now and then, but they were 
not usually a conspicuous feature in 
the decoration. When they did occur 
they might be formed by applying a 
chair-rail above a plain plaster surface 
or by paneling. The latter 
method was not prevalent, however. 
The field of the wall, either with or 
without the dado, might be divided 
into large panels defined by either 
though 


wood 


plaster or wood moldings, 
sometimes pilasters of either plaster or 
wood stood out from the face of the 
wall. Small panels defined by plaster 
moldings often appeared over doors 
or at some similar point of accent; 
the panel itself might be either plain 
or bear some decorative motif. Round- 
headed, semi-circular niches were fre- 
quently employed in important rooms 
and halls and usually contained vases, 
urns or sculpture. 

Ceilings, although most commonly 
flat, were very often 
domed, barrel-vaulted = or 
across the covered in a 
rather flat, segmental arch which left 
pleasant-shaped lunettes at the ends 
f the hall. The ceilings 
were of plaster and the plaster dec- 
generally restrained. 
Large ceilings often showed divisions 
into panels of different shapes and 
sizes. Sometimes the were 
elaborately decorated with paintings 
and gilding. The domed ceiling of the 
auditorium of the Royal Circus, just 
1809 and illustrated in the 


also coved, 


car ried 


space to be 


room or 


orations were 


ceilings 


rebuilt in 


$1) 


Microcosm of London by 
Rowlandson’s 


one oft 
colored drawings, is 
very gay. with cupids and clouds and 
the general color scheme of the in- 
terior embraces biscuit, grey, grey- 


green, light sea green, rose 
yellow and maroon, while _ loz- 
enges, octagons, circles and wreaths 


are conspicuous amongst the decor- 
ative forms. Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
newly done over about the same tim 
and illustrated in the Microcosm of 
London by another colored Rowland 
son print, has light green, cream, gold 
and crimson predominant in its schem 

Windows tall and large, 
usually square-headed but now and 
then arched in a half-circle. Windows 
of the Wyatt type, too, were com 
mon—triply divided, the wide divi 
sion in the middle and the narrow 
divisions at the sides. The panes we: 
rather large and longer verticall: 
than horizontally. Glazing bars 0: 
muntins were thin—frequently five 
eighths of an inch, extreme thickne 
—and finished with refined moldings 
inside, coming to a sharp arris in th 
middle. Inside shutters, folding back 
in the reveals, were much favored, th 
panels finished with delicate molding 
Six-paneled house-doors often showed 
beaded flush panels outside. 

Mantels, whether of marble o 
wood, were restrained in design, an 


were 


the facings of cast iron or polishe 
steel, along with the polished bras 
embellishments, were creations of ele 
gance and dignity. Both grates an 
andirons were used in the fireplaces 
though the former seem to have bee! 
more popular. 

Many of the inside doors of this 
richly decorated with 


period were 


painted ornaments. The panels were 
(Continued on page 158) 
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TODAY’S SMART TABLE WEARS CHINA BEARING THIS HALLMARK 
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&) QHE simplicity which marks the 

smartly dressed table makes the 

china it wears more than ever the center 

of interest. Black Knight China adds an 

aristocratic correctness, a distinctive beauty 
to the most distinguished tables. 


The device of the stalwart Knight on the 
sable mount is the symbol of the finest 
in china. It signifies patterns of smart, 
proud beauty; shapes of flowing line, a 
china cf rich, ivory tone and satin texture. 


Irs loveliness brings lasting satisfaction 
for the flawless ivory glaze is enduring, 
of such permanent hardness that use does 





not dim its lustre or mar its surface with 
scratch marks. Softer china grows dull 
and lifeless, but the beauty of Black 
Knight continues. 


There are patterns for every occasion. 
Gay, colorful beauty for the informal 
table — regal gold, resplendent cobalts 
for severely formal functions. 


Your table deserves no lesser quality than 
Black Knight. Fine shops and depart- 
ment stores carry this china in open stock, 
insuring replacements and steady service. 
Black Knight China(Graham & Zenger, Inc.) 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OLIVIA Service plate 
shown here is one of the 
Black Knight patterns. 
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Now 
LIGHT-SOCKET 





Truly electric (no batteries, no 
ates from C. lieht et. Spat 1 
ES posed Scie tanh aston O is here: 


A new era in radio has dawned. Now you can have radio that is 
truly electric, Just plug in on any light socket. It works with the 
snap of a switch, The great success of Freed-Eisemann is due to 
its world-wide reputation for quality. When you buy a Radio 
it pays to spend avery few dollars more and own the finest. Only 
selected better-class dealers have the Freed-Eisemann franchise. 


$60 and upwards 
Console Cabinets by Caswell-Runyan 


Sprit Ctsemann Geulo Ccytoralton 


BROOKLYN Licensed under patents of Latour, Haseltine, and Radio Corp. of America NEW YORK 





Tn addition to quality radio apparatus, Freed-Eisemann acoustical engineers 
have developed a new device which will convert your old phonograph into the 
new phonic type, Simply replace old mica sound box with new Freed-Eisemann 
reproducer ¢ results will amaze you. Fits any make. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us your check or money order and his name. Price $7.50 
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defined by intricate decorative bands, 

| while the fields of the panels dis- 
played arabesques, griffins or sundry 
other motifs drawn from the Pom- 
peian decorative repertoire. The colors 
were brilliant and a good deal of 
gilding was used. So far as the colors 
for door decoration were concerned, 
the Pompeian palette appears to have 
been especially acceptable. 

In plaster decoration, carved and 
painted ornament, the molded enrich- 
ments for chandeliers, candelabra and 
other lighting paraphernalia, and in 
the pattern of fabrics for upholstery 
and hangings, the motifs were chiefly 
of Classic origin with a strong trend 
towards Pompeian and Greek forms. 
Acanthus, palms, key frets, 
water-leaves, honeysuckles, laurel, ro- 


asters, 

| settes, roundels and various other con- 

along 

| grape-vines, arabesques, wreaths, ar- 

| rows, swans, dolphins, griffins, loz- 
enges, octagons, and hexagons appear 
on every hand. Egyptian motifs, too, 
occur from time to time. 


ventionalized forms, with 


REGENCY COLORS 


The decorators of this period rev- 
elled in color, they were not afraid of 
it, they handled it boldly, and they 
sot wonderful results. When Holland 
built the first Pavilion at Brighton he 
let himself 

| color. “The ceiling of the dining room 
| was sky-blue, the panels dark maroon, 
and the furniture and decoration yel- 


| low. In the entrance hall the wood- 
| 


loose in the matter of 


work was grained. ... The walls of 
the hall were painted green (light sea- 
green) and the ceiling of the staircase 
gray picked out with white. All the 
corridors were painted French blue.” 

Crimson, gold, Chinese pink, lem- 
on, buff, silver, cream, pale lavender, 
apricot, rose-pink, light green and 
maroon were freely used. The light 
sea-green, apricot and pale lavender 
were favorite colors for walls, but 
other bright hues were used as well. 
We find the same vivid coloring and 
lively contrasts in the draperies. Ob- 
viously, to the people of the Regency 
period color was an integral part of 
life, and the joy of color was theirs. 
Cream and gray they used, it is true, 
but they used them with definite pur- 
pose and not because, w hile secretly 
hankering after something brighter, 
they thought cream and gray were 
“safe.” Timidity never prompted them 
to seek that nebulous, nondescript color 
“just off a gray.” Half tne charm of 
Regency decoration was due to the 
spontaneous and joyous use of color 

In most places there were wooden 
floors, but in halls and sundry im- 
portant marble-tiled floors, 
usually of black and white squares, 
were often used. Hallways were fre- 
quently flag-paved, and the steps of 


rooms 


the stairs were of stone. In the case 
of stone floors or marble floors, rugs 
used where needed or desired. 
With wooden floors, both 
carpets occurred. An old water-color 
sketch, in the print room of the British 
Museum shows us a smart drawing 
room of the period in which the floor 
is covered with a plain gray carpet 
and a square gaily colored Aubusson 
rug before the fireplace. The carpets 


were 


rugs and 


generally had large geometrical 
floral repeats, sometimes with the a 
dition of stripes or border squares f1 
ther to accent the composition. 

Curtains were of two types, tho 
that hung straight from straight va 
ances and those that were very mu 
draped and hung from poles, elab 
rate cornices or combinations of co 
nice and valance. In 1826, Mr. Geor: 
Smith, “Upholsterer and Furnitu 
Draughtsman to His Majesty Geor; 
IV,” published his Cabinet-Maker a1 
Upholsterer’s Guide with a “compl 
series of new and original designs f< 
household furniture and interior d 
oration, in the most approved, el 
gant, and modern taste, beautiful] 
and correctly colored,” all of whic 
he had been using in his business dur 
ing the height of the Regency perio 
and now put forth in book form as 
monument. Two of the window treat 
ments reproduced from this volun 
are illustrated on pages 80 and 81 an 
show the passion for elaborate drapin 
with two or more contrasting colors 

Chandeliers, candelabra and lamp 
were models of Classic grace and thei 
brilliance was apt to be enhanced by 
pendant crystal prisms. Everywher 
the glint of gilding and the manifold 
reflections of mirrors were taken ad- 
vantage of in the stately and joyous 
compositions. Great pier glasses above 
console tables, between tall windows, 
or a succession of long mirrors, ex- 
tending from base to cornice, between 
windows alternating with the rich 
folds of the draperies gave an air of 
unusual spaciousness and dignity to 
many a room of not exceptionally 
large dimensions. 

In America the furniture of the 
period was the furniture of Sheraton, 
Duncan Phyfe and Galusha of Troy, 
with some of the more distinguished 
pieces of early Empire origin before 
the whole mobiliary output became 
adipose and apparently afflicted with 
elephantiasis. 

CARLTON HOUSE 

In closing, it is impossible to resist 
the temptation to quote the Microcosm 
of London’s description of the great 
hall of Carlton house, recently com- 
pleted, and the description of the 
dining room, then still unfinished: 

The great hall, forty-four feet 
long by twenty-nine feet wide, “‘is 
supported by eight fine columns of 
the Ionic order, with architrave, 

frieze and cornice. The ceiling is 
coved, and ornamented with plain 
caissons, and lighted by a skylight 
of an oval form. The columns are 
finely executed in scaglioni, of a 
yellow porphyry; the capitals and 
bases are bronzed, as are all the 
ornaments in the hall. In four cor- 
responding niches are casts from the 
antique, of two Muses, the An- 
tinous and the Discobulus; on the 
cornice are placed busts, urns, and 
crifiins; over the niches are basso- 
relievos, which also are bronzed. 
At each end of the hall is a stove 
of a new and elegant construction; 
six Termini of fine workmanship 
support a dome or canopy; the 
whole is executed in cast 
(Continued on page 16+) 
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The Virginian! 
Silver with a beauty 
born of Old Virginia 


VEXVETE ih 









Doorway of The Lloyd 
House, Alexandria, 
Virginia. The Virginian 
Pattern was designed 
after the same archi- 
tectural style, 


HAT lovely dreams, what beautiful sentiment are 
expressed in this new Pattern—The Virginian! 
Inviting doorways of old Colonial mansion-houses, with 


their transomed tops and pillared sides, are so vividly 
portrayed in this wonderful design. 




















The Virginian—made in famous Heirloom Plate—is a 
triumph of the silversmith. It has charm; it harmonizes 
with the appointments of the most luxurious table. 
Beauty and usefulness it has of an enduring kind. 


At your jeweler’s. Or write for booklet showing pieces 
and prices, and name of nearest dealer. 


Virginian Pattern—Dessert Spoon 


Grom Generation to Generation Set of six—$7.50 
Teaspoons . . . six—$3.75 
Forks. ... . six 7.5 
Knives (Stainless) six—12.00 
Gift boxes and chests 


CIhe VIRGINIAN 


WM. A. ROGERS, LtTp. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York Chicago (SS San Francisco Toronto 


















































“It’s a wonder some of the insurance companies don't issue 


a policy against blowouts.” 
“What's the use when you can buy Kelly-Springfield tires?” 


| 
| 
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PERMANENT FRESCO IN AMERIC\ 


(Continued from page 97) 


technique of fresco. In fact the deca- 
dence of oil painting corresponds 
with the dying out of this influence. 


One could almost write a history of 
the painting of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance judging it entirely from 
its relation to technical skill in fresco. 
It is true that tempera painting follows 
the same line. One was for monu- 
mental painting on walls, the other 
for separate panels where lime plaster 
could not be used. But this egg-paint- 
ing was always made for a definite 
place, usually an altar-piece, and its 
conception was invariably decorative. 
Che method was practically identical 
for both. So fresco should be con- 
sidered the big brother of the two. 
It had the responsibility, and should 
have the glory of the great develop- 
ment from the 13th Century onward. 


THE BASIS 


The line is very clear. With Giotto 
and his contemporaries, and their im- 
mediate followers, fresco blossoms out 
into its full flower, never to be sur- 
passed technically. The grounds are 
perfectly prepared, fine, smooth plas- 


ter, very thin, very compressed 
by expert troweling. The colors, 
thoroughly ground, are the great 


traditional palette, simple, noble, per- 
The whole 
tially fresco. It could not have been 
conceived, certainly could not have 
executed, in 


manent. thing is essen- 


been another medium. 

Then the line goes on through Fra 
Angelico, that great technician, 
Benozzo Gozzoli and Ghirlandaio, 
who would both have been mediocre 
painters had they not been great fres- 
through Mascaccio, with his 
mysterious and beautiful technique, 
until finally we reach Michael Ange- 
lo. Then the line descends rapidly. 

There are hundreds of foolish 
legends about Michael Angelo’s ig- 
norance of fresco. We are told in a 


coists, 


dozen ways that when he undertook 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, be- 
cause he was ignorant of the tech- 
nique, he employed painters to come 
and execute his pieces before him, and 
that he would then destroy them and 
begin again. In this story is the key 
to all the absurd libel. He tried to 
employ assistants, for the undertaking 
was enormous, and, because their work 
was inadequate, he had to send them 
away. His conception was too new, 
and let us admit that his nature was 
difficult. But it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that a man brought up as he was 
in the work shops of Florence, and 
who had even been apprenticed to 
Ghirlandaio, that almost too perfect 
technician, was ignorant of the me- 
dium. But the proof is in the work 
itself. The most casual examination, 
even a photograph, shows it to be the 
purest fresco. 

Curiously, his gracious and gifted 
contemporary Raphael shows the first 
signs of decline in the handling of 
knew it 
well; but it is almost a case of fa- 
miliarity breeding contempt. There 
was much work to do, and life was 
joyous. The shop was working over- 
time, and the result was soft, thick, 
porous plaster, and poorly ground 
Immediately we see, for the 


the medium. Of course he 


color. 


first time, that 
which 
faults. 
Fresco never recovered. In the n 
generation we find the genial Vas 
talking enthusiastically of the m« 
um, quoting Michael Angelo as sayi 
that it was the only manner of paint- 


chalky, dead k 


results from these two g1 


ing fit for a man, and yet doing work 
himself which, for distinction of co|l- 
or, might have been executed in kal 
mine, 

And so it goes. The deep resonant 
tone of the early frescoes disappea 
until our own time. The medium w 
on the decline. Oil painting with 
easy effects was driving it out. 

For the easel painting had co: 
in—that is, a painting conceived 
dependently of its ultimate placemer 
And yet the great Venetian mast 
who are largely responsible for tl 
Giorgione, Titian, Verones 
Tintoretto, and even El Greco, who 
was trained in 





change 
Venice—were l 
schooled in fresco 
traditional were only 
taught oil painting as an innovation. 
And in all their work they kept the 
essentially fresco qualities: a logically- 


as the principal 
medium, and 


developed painting within a rigidly 
predetermined drawing, carried from 
beginning to end with a definite pur- 
pose, free from hesitations and cor- 
rections. Their method of underpaint- 
ing in cool tones and working over 
this with the local color descends di- 
rectly from Giotto. 

In the 18th Century there was a last 
flowering of fresco in Tiepolo. His 
chalky tone of color is, if anything, 
rather worse than that of the Vasari 
school. And yet what really monu- 
mental painting it is, and what an 
essentially conception! The 
genius of Tiepolo, coming in that 
time of small inconsequences—of 
“nice shades and fine feeling,” and 
little else—is one of the great acci- 
dents of history. With him fresco 
flares up and dies. We must take our 
spark to-day not from the almost ex- 
tinct tradition of the 19th Century, 
but from the great period between 
Giotto and Michael Angelo. 


fresco 





AMERICA AND ART 


And so we come to America, for the 
future of fresco, and, I believe, of 
painting in general lies there. I have 
lived a large part of my life abroad, 
and have the greatest admiration for 
the modern painting of Europe. It has 
an honesty, a directness, and a com- 
prehension of form which can be com- 
pared without exaggeration to the best 
work of the past. But it prides itself 
on its technical ignorance, and des- 
pises any decorative utility. This un- 
fortunate tendency comes from th 
fact that there is really practically no 
monumental work to be done, and the 
artist has been forced into an attitude 
—not unlike the traditional one of 
“sour grapes” —of believing that th: 
smaller and more useless, decoratively 
speaking, his pictures are, the mor 
significant they must be. Before th 
work of the best man in Paris today 
I always have a feeling that I an 
seeing fragments, often magnificently 
painted, but details, sketches for some 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Where Franklin has pioneered 


and the motor world has followed 


HE most perilous airplane achievements of recent history 

have all been made with air-cooled motors. Franklin 
pioneered air-cooling for the world. Aviation, seeking the 
most efficient and dependable, adopted air-cooling. Such an 
endorsement of a Franklin principle is not unusual. 


The first four-cylinder car was built by Franklin. Also the 
first six-cylinder car. And the first valve-in-head cylinder. 
And the first closed body. In a dozen such matters Franklin 
pioneered and the motor world followed. 


Newly initiated Franklin Owners tell us they had never 
imagined it possible to travel so far in one day without fatigue. 
Others say they had never known the real meaning of trouble- 
free motoring, until they abandoned water-cooled cars. Any 
owner will tell you amazing facts on Franklin economy. 


And the reasons for Franklin’s different performance are fun- 
damental —scientific structural features built into the car—all 
as advanced and important as air-cooling. 


To know the latest Franklin is to keep abreast of modern auto- 
motive progress. You then appreciate why the Franklin Owner’s 
next car is so generally another Franklin. A demonstration 
reveals a degree of motor car performance ahead of the times— 
an illuminating experience which you owe yourself today. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE Company, SyRAcUSE, NEW YORK 











Another Exclusive Superiority Feature — light 

that 7 a unsprung weight —the weight of all parts below 
r a - the springs. With scientific light weight con- 
struction, the pounding of the road is greatly 
veduced—the chassis absorbing part of the shocks, 
the springs taking care of the balance—and the 
body riding easily and smoothly. 
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Adaptable Wallpapers 


4f MONG the Lloyd collection of thousands of 
florals, chintzes, colonials and other papers in 
period designs, printed in the usual repeat 
method, are some novel creations which are 
made in such a manner as to be adaptable to 
various decorating problems. One of the most 
distinctive of these patterns is The Westmoreland, 
illustrated above. This is a panoramic paper, 
feet long, portraying a charming countryside of Old 
England. There are cut out trees to be pasted in appropriate 
laces, and these blend harmoniously into the scene. The 
: Pack rround may be had in plain white or cream, or in a 
dual effect. * * * Other exclusive Lloyd patterns offering 
a variety of combinations are ““The Wistaria Garden Decora- 
tion”, “The Bubbles”, “The Sea Swallow.” 





Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers or 
if none be available, we will gladly send actual samples 
if you will write describing the rooms to be dec- 
orated, the style of furniture used, the color 
of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


Ask your decorator to ag Pariloid glossy white enamel 
(Lloyd's exclusively, imported from England) 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. 


48 WE 48th STREET 
eas YORK 


BROOKLYN 
570 Atlantic Ave. 


FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF 
Ww. H. §. LLOYD CO. INC, 
TAddvess inquiries to nearest establishment} 
Please send me pamphlets describing and illustrating Lloyd 
Adaptable Wallpapers. 


CHICAGO 
ire 434 So, Wabash Ave 


POR OVER 


NEWARK 
4 Walnut Street 
GOOD WALLPAPER 

















SI cxtepisiniamrnnsind : 


Adadress.. 
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PERMANENT FRESCO IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 162) 


large conception which is never to be 
carried out. 

We in America have the work to be 
done. Never since the Renaissance has 
there been a country which so defi- 
nitely needed mural painting. Every- 
thing is new. Architecture is develop- 
ing extraordinarily. Everywhere there 
are bare walls which must be orna- 
mented. Mural painting is no longer 
the luxury of an eccentric, as it is in 
Europe, but an actual, 
economic necessity. A really first- 
rate bank can no longer afford to 
cover its walls with the cheap plaster 
work and “house painting” of another 
generation. The same is true of the 
office building, the railway station, 
and countless other forms of modern 
construction. This work has to be 
done, and it should be a joy to the 
American artist to realize that his 
painting corresponds to an economic 
need of his country. 

don’t mean that life is a bed of 
roses for him. 


social and 


His existence is extra- 
ordinarily precarious. And yet, in spite 
of this, we are building up a group of 
painters who will be able-to meet the 
problem. I don’t mean the portrait- 
painters, the landscape-painters, the 
marine-painters or even the snow- 
scene-painters—thank heaven the cow- 
painter has died out!—but just plain 
painters in the old sense of the word. 

One reason things are not develop- 
ing more rapidly is that the business 
man, who usually has the giving out 
of work in his hands, is suspicious of 
the sickly, sentimental type which he 
supposes the artist to be. He has a 
contract to give for work to be com- 
pleted in such-and-such a place for 
such-and-such a price, and, above all, 
by such-and-such a time. He expects 
these conditions to be fulfilled as 
exactly as by a plumber. I have noth- 
ing against the noble art of the 
plumber, and I have no doubt that he 
at times also fulfills his contract. In 
fact I admit that I prefer the plumber- 
type of painter to that sad hangover 
of the nineteenth century—the mis- 
understood artist. In this I am only 
preferring the type which comes closest 
to the great artist of the Renaissance. 

Not that I think the American busi- 
ness man is perfect—far from it! 
He is “cock-sure”, uneducated, un- 
willing to trust a specialist in another 
line, although he may be ready to 


WHAT IS REGE 


employ at a large price because he is 
a specialist. But underneath he is pro- 
foundly wistful and yearning. This 
is a quality for which Europe does not 
give him credit. It sees only the “hard- 
bviled” protective front, or, as a con- 
trast to it, the soft sentimentality 
which is the rather nauseating resu!t 
of this wistfulness when combined 
with an untrained mind. But on t! 
whole he is as he should be; har 
reserved, suspicious, waiting “to 
shown” and he is “being shown” by 
the fact that he can not put up.a go« 
modern building without employing 
artists. That fact enhances his respect 
for them exceedingly. 

Of the so-called public buildings 
the less said the better. An earlier 
generation, for whom I have th 
greatest admiration except as artists, 
has already covered them with their 
noted and very bad paintings. 

In the private house the develop 
ment is more rapid. There no great 
responsibility is involved, not even a 
large expenditure. It is a surprising 
fact that it costs no more to have a 
wall painted in fresco by a good artist 
than to have it paneled or covered with 
a fine stuff. The result has been a series 
of experiments which are in most part 
highly successful. There are more dec- 
orated dining rooms, hallways, and 
bathrooms, not to mention loggias and 
dotted 
the country than one would have any 
idea of. And most of this work is 
The movement is on. 

In the last ten years America has 
leaped into a position of world prom- 
inence. Our power, our wealth (to 
put it crudely) has to be expressed. 
Every country since the beginning of 
history, when it found itself in a 
position similar to ours, has felt the 
overpowering urge for self-expression. 
History as we know it, in fact, is 
principally a record of just these 
efforts towards a race culture. The 
work of art survives long after the 
battle is forgotten; or if the battle is 
remembered it is because sculpture or 
painting has immortalized it. Our 
national culture is coming, and com- 
ing rapidly—as all things move to- 
day. Our conditions require mural 
painting, and within relatively few 
years we should have a school of fres- 
coists able to express our aims, our 
dreams, and our national aspirations. 


even swimming pools, about 


good. 


ENCY DECORATION? 


(Continued from page 158) 


bronzed. Over each fireplace is an 
allegorical painting in imitation of 
bronze basso-relievo, and compart- 
ments over the doors in the same 
manner: the tout ensemble is strik- 
ing and impressive. ... 


“The new circular dining room, 
when completed, will unquestion- 


ably be one of the most splendid 
apartments in Europe; the walls are 
entirely covered with silver, on 
which are painted Etruscan orna- 
ments in relief, with vine leaves, 
trellis-work, etc. There are eight 


fine Ionic columns in scaglioni, of 
red granite; the capitals and bases 
are silver, as are also the enrich- 
ments, mouldings, etc., of the archi- 
the latter 
is surmounted by an ornament that 
is somewhat Turkish in its charac- 
ter, and which, if it does not belong 
to the Ionic order, nevertheless adds 
to the splendor of the room. There 
are four immense pier glasses, and 
under each of them a fine marble 
chimney piece of exquisite work- 
manship.” 
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Unhampered Now By Patent 
Limitations Crosley Sweeps 
he | The Field With A Moderate 
is Priced Radio! 


he Recent court decisions which clarified the 
is radio patent situation have paved the way for 
ad still greater Crosley triumphs. 
ur 
n- Now—completely available to Crosley—and 
0- amplifying Crosley supremacy in fullest meas- 
‘ ° 
ul ure are the enormous resources, great dis- 
Ww ° e ‘ : ~ 
coveries and ideas embodied in patents of 
ir 1—The Crosley Radio Corporation. 
” 2—The Radio Corp. of America. 
3—The Westinghouse Co. 
4—The General Electric Co. 
5—The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
> 6—The Hazeltine Corporation. 
7—The Latour Corporation. 
under which Crosley is now licensed to manu- 
facture. 
f Here are the seven big things which represent radio's 
: greatest advancement, brought together by Crosley 
d and combined with the experience, mass production 
method and leadership of the Crosley organization. 
: No wonder a waiting radio world pronounces the 
“Bandbox” at the unprecedented price of $55, 
Crosley’s paramount achievement. 





The “Bandbox”™ wired for AC operation direct from 
your light socket is $65. The new R.C.A. AC tubes 
are used together with the Crosley power Converter 
which sells for $60. 

















All price 
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— Youre there With a Crosicy ... 
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The “BANDBOX” 


A 6 tube receiver, completely shielded and abso- 
lutely balanced. Frosted brown crystalline finish 
with bronzed escutcheon. 


$55 


s slightly higher west of the Rocky Mountains. 








Approved Consoles 


by virtue of their ideal mechanical con- 
struction and acoustic properties. Genuine 
Musicones are built in. Supplied to Cros- 
ley dealers through their jobbers by 


H. T. Roberts Co. 
9148S. Michigan Av, 
Chicago, III. 


Sales Agents for Ap- 
proved Console Fac- 
tories. 


Showers Bros., Co., 


The Wolf Manufac- 
turing Industries, 





Crosley 
Radiotrons 
Cunningham 
at standard tube prices with each 
While Radiotron UX-171 is 
gives a superior performance for 
batteries. 






$85 



























Improved 
Musicones 





Musicones improve the re- 
ception of any radio set. 
They are perfect affinities in 
finish, beauty and reproduc- 
tive effectiveness for Crosley 
Radios. A tilt-table model, 
with brown mahogany finish, 


stands 36 inches high, 
$27.50—1 inch Super- 


Musicone as pictured with 
“Bandbox’’ $12.75—12 inch 
Ultra-Musicone $9.75. 
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and 


recommends 
one 
equivalents, 
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the use of five 201-A 
UX-171 power tube or 
which are furnished 
**Bandbox’”’. 
180-volt tube, it 
135-volt ““B’’ 
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When the greatest show on 
earth thrills the world:::- 





$9 
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These 
Indicate This, An Amazing 


Advanced Features 


Radio — Its Price Makes 
A Phenomenal Value! 


1. The set is perfectly shielded. Coils, condensers and 
wiring are completely separated from each other. 


It 


The set is absolutely balanced in accordance with 
the Hazeltine principle. These two features con- 
tribute greatly to its unmatchable efficiency. 


Acuminators permit searchers for distant stations 
a tuning sharpness, entirely lacking in ordinary 
one dial sets. 


A volume control enables the operator to reduce 
the volume of local broadcasting to a whispe1 
without distorting a note. 


Tuning is done with one single station selector 
which has an illuminated dial. In shadowy corners, 
dusk and dark, it’s most convenient. 


Unsightly tangled wires give way to a woven cable 
containing all battery leads and outside connec- 
tions. 


7. The “Bandbox”™ is especially designed for console 
installation. Screws released in the escutcheon and 
in bottom of set permit removal of metal case 
The chassis on which the set is mounted is easily 
installed in console cabinet. 


If you cannot find one of the 16,000 Crosley deal- 
ers near you, write us for his name and literature 


Dept. 28. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crosley Radio is licensed only for Radio Amateur, 
Experimental and Broadcast Reception. 





Reclaim 
radiators 











Radiator (1) comes 
talled in @ steel case 
more substantial than the 


uniiisreadvtoinstall 





Nelson Jlnvissble\ 


Moline, Illinois 


Please send me yout 
illustrated book No. 
Lam planning to build a 

















P. Yallalee Residence, Montclair, N. J. 


the space that 
once demanded 


All the advantages of radiator heat — free 
play for charming interior effects— with the 
radiator out of the room—this is the marvel- 
ous new opportunity the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator brings you. 

This unique heating unit requires not an 
inch of floor space. It fits in any standard 
wall or partition . . . entirely hidden from 
view, yet thoroughly effective in operation. 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, with 
the exclusive wedge core, is leak proof and 
indestructible. It never needs servicing — 
lasts as long as the walls. 

For information that will mean enhanced 
beauty, sanitation and heating satisfaction in 
your home—for interesting and complete 
facts about the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator—mail the coupon below. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Duilders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
for 20 Years 





Sales and Service 


BELPAST, ME. ATLANTA 
BOSTON PITTSBURGII TOLEDO MEMPHIS 
W HAVEN ERIE INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
,eW YORK crry ARLOTTE,N.C, CHICAGO EMPORIA 
UTICA GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 
YRACUSE \GINAW MILWAUKEI DENVER 
BUFFALO DETROIT GREEN BAY SALT LAKECITY 
‘HILADELPIIIA CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 
W ASHINGTON,D.C,. COLUMBUS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND 
RANTON CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM SEATTLE 


VANCOUVER TORONTO 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


WINNIPEG, MAN, 


RADIATOR. 


\ ‘With the ‘Whdge Core 
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This planting plan was designed for a.city garden where 
he most blooming was desired during Spring and Fall. A 
list of the plantings is given in the text below 


A GARDEN FOR SPRING AND FAL], 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 


ye HOUGH the garden is usually 
considered an all season feature 
times when, owing to the 
households, its 


there ate 
habits of 
display can only be enjoyed during 
certain periods. This is particularly 
true of the garden for the town house, 
family is generally away 
' Here we 


individual 


where the 
during the summer months. 
must design a garden which is at its 
best during the Spring and Fall, and 
which also adds as much interest as it 
may to the winter landscape. We 
have to eliminate, of course, all those 
plants which are at their best during 
the summer season, 

In designing such a garden the cir- 
cumstances which govern our 
tion of plant material are the smoke 
and dirt of a town, intense summer 


selec- 


heat and dryness, semi-shade, and ab- 
sence of fertile soil. These factors 
eliminate a number of excellent plants, 
but fortunately there are many others 
which will help create an interesting 
garden picture. Since, also, a town 
garden must be considered somewhat 
as a theatrical setting, liable to be- 
come frayed in spots and requiring 
occasional refurbishing to keep it 
fresh beautiful, we not 
endeavour to obtain the most expensive 
those 
which are interesting and capable of 


and should 


specimens possible but rather 
being replaced should occasion arise. 
Another feature of the town garden 
which verges on the theatrical is the 
fact 


that we depend to a large ex- 


furni- 


tent upon garden structures, 

ture, and sculpture for our more 
permanent effects. Flagged walks, 
pools and fountains, bits of good 


statuary, interesting walls of masonry 
or wood adorned with pleasing treil- 
lage, and garden benches and tables 
either of wood or stone all help to give 
the garden a liveable atmosphere. 
The soil in a town plot is generally 
hard and lacking in both moisture and 
plant food. 
amount of fresh soil should be brought 
in, or well rotted stable manure or 
humus may be added to the existing 
soil. In any event the ground should 
be well worked and thoroughly pul- 
verized. Lime as well as certain of 
the commercial fertilizers such as 
sheep manure or bone meal should be 
Of course where one is plan- 


If possible a certain 


added. 
ning to use the broad leaved ever- 
ereens of the Kalmia and Rhododen- 
dron type the lime should be with- 


PREES: 
Ailanthus glandulosa 
Ginko biloba 


held, but generally speaking lime 
enables the plant food which does 
exist, even in the poorest of soils, t 


become available for plant consulMm)p- 
tion. 

One of the greatest handicaps ex- 
perienced by a town garden is that 
of inadequate attention. A garden 
designer should, therefore, strive to 
eliminate features which require con- 
stant attention. 
ten be done away with. 


Sodded areas may of- 
At best, grass 
is not very thrifty under city condi- 
tions. We can pave our central areas 
with broken flagging or soft coloured 
tiles between which, if we leave wide 
joints, we can plant a few of the 
hardiest rock plants such as Sedum 
or Moss Phlox. Other spaces can be 
planted with ground covers such as 
Pachysandra, Periwinkle, or English 
Ivy, presenting a pleasing appearance 
the year round. Flowers which have 
delicate constitutions and consequently 
need coddling should also be elimi- 


nated, and we should strive to use 
the robust growing varieties. 


A town garden needs a_ large 
amount of water, not only to supply 
the moisture needed by the plant, but 
to wash the leaf surfaces free from 
the coating of dirt and soot which 
settles out of the atmosphere and clogs 
the pores of the plant. If this is not 
removed the plants may die of suffo- 
cation. The chief for the 
luxuriant gardens in the city of Lon- 
don is the frequent fog which serve 
the same purpose as a stream of wate! 
from a We should plan to 
wash down the plants in our garden at 
least three times a week. Every eve- 
ning would not be too often. j 


reason 


he se. 


When we garden to create pictures 
at certain set periods we must cull our 
list of plant material very carefully 
so as to utilize only those things which 
Fortunately we 
have the bulbs and early blooming 
shrubs for spring flowers and a num- 
ber of late blooming flowers and 
berried shrubs for fall. The winter 
picture relies on the evergreens we use, 
the various garden embellishments 
such as statuary and furniture, and can 
be greatly helped by the use of ever- 
green branches for winter protection 
of the flower beds. The following 
lists contain most of the things which 
are satisfactory for town gardens, and 
the plan above shows a_ practical 
solution of a city planting problem. 


fit into our scheme. 


Ailanthus 
Maidenhair-tree (Cont. on page 170) 
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A typical WHITE 
HOUSE installation 
in a New York City 
Home. 
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SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


HETHER your home be large or 

small, WHITE HOUSE Units 
are the logical solution to your kitchen 
equipment problems. 


Madeentirely of STEEL—the one great 
structural material—these units are 
moisture proof and fire resisting. Three 
coats of baked white enamel make them 
easy to clean. Absolutely sanitary, for 
steel—unlike wood—has no tiny crevices 
where germs may hide. 


You can fill any size space—simply by 
combining WHITE HOUSE Sectional 
Units. Catalogue and additional infor- 
mation on request. 


Janes & KIRTLAND, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


or 





(Continued 


rREES—( Cont.) 
Platanus occidentalis 
Ouercu palu {ris 
Evergreen 
Abies concolor 
{bies homole psis 
Pseudotsuga douglasi 
Thuja occidentalis 
OHRUBS: 
Acanthopanax pentaphylum 
Azalea in variety 
Berberis thunberei 
Cydonia Japonica 
Forsythia in variety 
Ligustrum in variety 
Spiraea in variety 
Symphoricarpos in variety 
Viburnum in variety 
Evergreen 
Azalea amoena 
Azalea hinodegiri 
Buxus in variety 
Ilex crenata 


Juniperus 

Kalmia latifolia 

Taxus cuspidata 
VINES: 


Akebia quii ala 
Ampelopsis veitchi 
Humulus japonicus 
Lonicera japonica 
Pueraria thunbertiana 
Evergreen 
Euonymus radicans 
Hedera helix 
FLOWERS FOR SPRING BLOOM: 
Bulbs 
Narcis SUS 
Crocus 
Tulipa 
Hyacinthus 
Alyssum saxatile compactum 
A quilegia 
Arabis alpina 
Bellis perennis 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Convallaria mayalis 
Dicentra spectabilis 
Iris germanica 
Paeonia in variety 
Nepeta mussini 
FLOWERS FOR FALL BLOOM: 
Anemone japonica 
Boltonia latisquama nana 
Chrysanthemum indicum 
Helenium autwnnale 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
Solidago sé mM pervireis 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis 


KEY TO THE PI 
No, LATIN NAMI 
Salix babylonica 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia soulangeana 
Prunus serrulata 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris 
Lonicera tatarica 
Forsythia suspensa 
Syringa hybrids 
9 Spiraea 
10 Symplocos paniculata 
11 Cydonia japonica 
12 Viburnum americana 
13. Thuja occidentalis 
14 Pseudotsuga douglasi 
18 Buxus 
16 Narcissus 
17. Myosotis sc 


18 Twrlipa 
j 


A nt wnrds — 


“I 


x 


orpioides 


19 Fachysandra terminalis 
20 Azalea ledifolia 
21 Boltonia 
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from page 166) 


American Planctree 
Pin Oak 


White Fir 

Nikko Fir 
Douglas-Fir 
American Arborvitae 


Aralia 

Azalea 

Japanese Barberry 
Flowering Quince 
Forsythia 

Privet 

Spirea 


Snowberry 


Amoena Azalia 
Hinodegri Azalia 
Box 

Japanese Holly 
Phitzer Juniper 
Laurel 

Japanese Yew 


Fiveleaf Akebia 

Boston Ivy 

Japanese Hop 

Hall Japanese Honeysuckle 
Kudzu-Bean 


Winter¢ reepe! 
English Ivy 


Nar¢ IsSus 

Crocus 

Tulips 

Hyacinth 

Dwarf Goldentuft 
Columbine 

Alpine Rockcress 
English Daisy 
Snow-in-summer (for foliage) 
Lily-of-the-valley 
Bleedingheart 
German Tris 
Peonies 


Nepeta 


Japanese Anemone 
Dwarf Pinkray Boltonia 
Mother Chrysanthemum 
Common Sneezeweed 
Common Rosemallow 
Seaside Goldenrod 
Clump Speedwell 


-ANTING PLAN 


COMMON NAMI 

Babylon Weeping Willow 

Flowering Dogwood 

Saucer Magnolia 

Oriental Cherry 

Coralberry 

Tatarian Honeysuckle 

Weeping Forsythia 

French Lilacs 

Vanhoutte Spirea 

Asiatic Sweetleaf 

Flowering Quince 

American Cranberrybush 

American Arborvitae 

Douglas-Fir 

Truedwarf Box 

Narcissus 

True For-get-me-not 

Tulips 

Japanese Pachysandra 

Snow Azalea 

Dwarf Pinkray Boltonia 
(Continued on page 200) 
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THE RUGGED CHARM OF IRON 
is not to be denied a place among the 
precious chattels that contribute to the 
pleasure of our daily life. i In 
the advance of cultural arts, a thous- 
and materials have found their way 
into commerce. a} With the in- 
creased understanding and exquisite 
workmanship of modern forges, iron 
is assuming its rightful place in the 
furnishings of a home, whether it be 
the lace-like sconce or the sturdy chair. 
af Wrought iron from the anvils of 
Italian master-smiths, working among 
the inspirations of a rich past, is being 
imported by us and distributed by a 
dealer in your vicinity. ak Ex- 
amples of this fine work are within the 
means of all who would have true hand 




















* Cavbone 


IMPOR TER 
ITALIAN ARTS i ANTIQUES 











wrought iron. Va A wide 
variety of features is obtainable, 
including plant or bowl stands, 
brackets and tripods, fire screens, 
gates, tables and chairs. ate 
There are wall sconces, hanging and 








and lamps among the lighting equip- 
ment. ak If you are unable to find these things 
at your local shop or decorator and desire some spe- 
cialty of individually beautiful ironwork write to our 
importing warehouse. 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
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OMEONE has said that the home revolves around the kitch- 

en. Certain it is that the kitchen and bathroom constitute 
two of the home’s most important units. And to make and main- 
tain “The home complete” instant hot water in both rooms is 
a constant necessity. 


Either type of Hoffman service—direct or storage—supplies 
hot water instantly and automatically. Never a shortage! Never 
a wait for water to heat! A turn of the faucet, at any time, 
brings hot water for any need. 


The tatest models of Hoffman direct and storage types have 
all the features which, for a quarter of a century, have made 
them nationally recommended. And in addition they include 
new and patented betterments which provide greatest efficiency - 
and economy. 


New and interesting books concerning these preferred models 
are now available. Copies will be sent you upon receipt of the 
information required in the memo below. 


FEM 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER 
COMPANY 
1701-15 Eighteenth Street 
Louisville, Ky. 








At the left is the new 
Hoffman Automatic 
Storage System (pat- 
ents applied for) which 
is made in two sizes. 


At the right is No. 3, 
one of the seven sizes 
of Hoffman Instantane- 
ous (direct type) Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heat- 
ers. 





Memo 


You may send me informa- 
tion concerning Hoffman Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters. My home has hot water faucets and 














there are people in my family. 
Ass Kae ene HEN 00-0 eR MWne 6 6b. 0-0 ee ewe 
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THEATERS for TOWN BETTERMEN| 
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(Continued from page 121) 


theater which is designed after the 
manner of those in ancient Greece. 
The semicircular “auditorium”, de- 
scending in curves of gradually de- 
creasing size, provides a setting for the 
audience almost as graceful and ef- 
fective as the stage, with its wing 
walls and colonnade, provides for the 
performers. A theater of this type is 
illustrated here, and while it may be 
varied in size and in sundry details, 
it must cling to its essential character 
simply out of necessity for the use to 
which it is put. It is perfectly evident 
that the seats must rise as they get 
farther from the stage in order to 
give a clear view to the entire audi- 
ence, and it is just as evident that the 
tiers must swing round in a semicir- 
cular form in order to accommodate 
the greatest number, and at the same 
time keep all seats in a row as nearly 
as possible equidistant from the stage. 


NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS 


These are not only the governing 
principles of the purely architectural 
outdoor theater modeled on the Greek 
idea, but are the requirements of all 
open-air theaters of considerable size. 
Even the naturalistic theater must 
follow them, though it depends not 
at all upon architecture, but merely 
upon the contour of the ground and 
the forms of the foliage. For this 
type of open-air theater a site must 
be chosen which will adapt itself read- 
ily to the purpose. There must be a 
concave slope towards the level space 
which is to be the stage. If the slope 
is very slight, the stage will have 
to be raised in order to provide good 
vision for the audience in the rear. 
There must be sufficient growth be- 
yond the stage to give not only a 
background to the performance but 
to serve as “wings” and “flies” for the 
players. 

Artificial means may have to be re- 
sorted to in both the auditorium and 
the stage. The ground of the former 
may have to be shaped and terraced. 
Retaining walls may have to be built 
to support each tier, if it is going to 
be level enough to carry chairs or 
benches. In many situations, however, 
where the slope is not too steep, chairs 
or benches with shortened rear legs 
will prove comfortable; and often 
the spectators will be content to sit 
directly upon the grass, with perhaps 
the softening aid of cushions. 

To form a more suitable stage for 
naturalistic theaters of this type it is 
sometimes necessary to add to the den- 
sity of the growth in one place and 
lessen it in another. The Bohemian 
Grove Theater in California is a case 
in point. There the situation was 
almost ideal at the outset. A hill stud- 
ded with Redwoods 
sharply from behind the stage, as- 
cending into fine perspective and mak- 
ing a background as effective and 
dramatic as any action that might take 
place on the stage below. Sufficient un- 
dergrowth was cleared directly back of 
the stage and up the hill so that glimpses 
could be caught of a path winding up 
the slope. This path, of course, is 
used to splendid advantage in the 
plays. But at the sides of the stage 


gigantic rises 





the undergrowth was aided, so that t} 


actors might be hidden from t! 
audience until the moment of the 
entrance. 


In the drawing which illustrat 
the naturalistic type of outdoor theate: 
the slope for the audience has bee 
formed into semicircular tiers sup 
ported by retaining walls. The mos 
diverting feature of this exampl: 
however, is the water which separate 
the stage from the spectators. This is 
perfectly possible device to use wher 
ever a stream crosses the theater site 
and is a delightful means of heighten- 
ing the illusion of distance between 
the players and their audience. 

The third type of outdoor theater ji 
in a way a combination of the two 
already described. It is an adaptatior 
of the garden theater which was an 
important part of almost every Tus- 
can estate in the 16th Century. It is 
architectural without resorting to any 
of the materials of architecture; all 
the stage accessories being composed 
entirely of plants shorn into the for- 
mal shapes of wings and background. 
Each set of wings in the original 
theaters consisted of closely and 
squarely clipped hedges of Cypress. 
The whole thing was formalized by 
means of topiary work as far as 
Nature would allow. Such a stage 
could be equipped in the northern 
part of this country with wings of 
Cedar, Hemlock or Arborvitae; in the 
south and on the Coast Cypress similar 
to that used in the originals would 
find the climate suitable for its pecu- 
liar tenderness, 


A GARDEN THEATER 


This type of theater requires the 
closest kind of attention. If the pleach- 
ed Lindens which form the enclosure 
and shade the audience, or the hedges 
which make the stage, are allowed to 
grow beyond a very definite and 
necessary trimness, the essential quality 
of the whole affair will be lost in a 
general shagginess of foliage. The 
upkeep is therefore an item to be 
considered at the outset. 

The particular type of theater to 
be chosen by any community will 
depend of course upon the funds avail- 
able for such an enterprise, upon the 
taste of the persons interested and upon 
the sites at their disposal. For instance, 
where such a site as that of the Bo- 
hemian Grove Theater is procurable 
and where the nature of the entertain- 
ments is especially suited to the nat- 
uralistic setting, no other type could 
be so suitable as that one in which are 
staged every year the Grove Plays of 
the Bohemian Club. The same might 
be said of the famous theater at Ober- 
ammergau and of the open-air theater 
at Peterborough. N. H., where the 
MacDowell Festivals are held. 

The type which has been derived 
from the Italian garden theaters is 
more suitable for intimate produc- 
tions, for its charm depends upon its 
smallness. Also, it is more easily kept 
in hand when it does not assume any 
great size. Its ideal position, as a 
matter of fact, is on a large private 
estate, where it will have the sort of 
personal attentions it requires. 
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EXPRESSING THE 
AUTHENTIC MODERN MODE 


VrVIVROKaA 


DRAPERY FABRIC 
FOK FALL 





Tere is the spirit of Paris salons 
in this new Orinoka sunfast drap- 
ery material—of modernism in- 
spired by French artists. There 
is the something new American 
women have been seeking—the 
smart—the novel—the unquestion- 
ably beautiful! 











carries this permanent guarantee— 

“These goods are guaranteed to be 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace with new goods 
or to refund the purchase price.” 

You can see Orinoka draperies 








This new Paris-designed fabric 
will make charming draperies for your living-room—dining-room 
—or library. Draperies that give the distinction to your home that 
you have always desired. The fabric is luxuriously woven in black 
and gold, green and gold, orange and green, and other modern 
colorings. 

Perhaps you are familiar with Orinoka fabrics. If so, you are well 
aware of their exquisite quality—their rich variety of color and de- 
sign. The new material, Charmont, No. 9292, is only one of the 
many Orinoka drapery fabrics that are new in weave and pattern, 
and that will suggest unusual ideas for your fall decorating. 

Orinoka colors have been sun-and-tub tested time and again. 
They are guaranteed not to fade, for they are dyed by a method 
exclusive with Orinoka. Every bolt of Orinoka colorfast goods 


at the better shops and depart- 
ment stores. We have an interesting booklet, “The Importance of 
Color in Curtains,’’ written by a New York decorator, which we 
shall be glad to send you if you will fill out the coupon below. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 1410 


Please send me complimentary copy of new Orinoka booklet, ““The Importance 
of Color in Curtains," containing interesting suggestions for window and drapery 
treatments. 
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New charm will be given your 
home when you have “Perfection” 
Oak flooring laid. Its texture and 
pattern make possible a finish that 
is seldom found on any other floor- 
ing. You will want “Perfection” 
laid in every room, upstairs and 
down, once you see its shim- 
mering surface. 





“Perfection” Oak Flooring is per- 
fectly matched so that it lays smooth, 
and properly seasoned and kiln- 
dried so that it stays smooth, It is 
made in three modern plants by 
skilled lumbermen who have de- 
voted a lifetime to this work. It is 
nationally advertised so that the 
best lumber dealers have it in stock. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF, ARK, 


‘PERFECTION 
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‘Brand Oak Flooring 


There's asize and grade for every 

type of structure, new or old, 

Ask your architect or building e 
contractor for an estimate. 
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ENTRANCE DRIV] 


(Continued from page 122) 


broad 


with sweeping curves, if any. 
It leads to the door and then to the 
garage, which is either part of the 
house or located close by. Planting 
may not obscure curves or entrance. 
Turning space must be provided for in 
most cases, and heavy, durable con- 
struction must be used. 

The first consideration in laying out 
the drive is directness. It should enter 
the property and go as directly as 
Aimless 
meanderings to and 
fro are an abomination. They look 
foolish, they are hard to drive over, 
ind they cause rapid deterioration of 
the road metal at the If the 
trom the house to the street 
is one hundred feet or less the drive 
should, barring difficulties of grade 
or the presence of invaluable 
be straight. When the 


greater curves 


possible to its destination. 


wanderings and 


curves, 
distance 


trees, 
distance is 
may be intro- 
duced, but only if they appear reason- 


broad 
able, and only if turn space is pro- 
vided at the garage, for there are few 
things more vexatious than trving to 
back a car along a curved drive. 

Where the drive enters the property 
it should always be widened to allow 
of easy turning in from the street. 
(See sketch “A”). If the predominat- 
ing direction of traffic is in one di- 
rection, towards the station or town, 
the entrance may swing more gener- 
ously in this direction, an adjustment 
which makes for greater ease in turn- 
ing and which by its line suggests use, 
an aid to the full expression of the 
scheme in design. 

The planting of this entrance unit 
should receive very careful considera- 
tion. Clear vision is of vital impor- 
tance. No planting, however beautiful, 
should be allowed to lower safety. 
Low shrubs, a 
high branched trees may be arranged 
to give the entrance dignity and im- 
portance intruding beyond 
their proper function of embellish- 
ment. Gates, gateposts which hide the 
street, and other obstructions are no 
longer desirable. 


hedge or wall, and 


Ww ithout 


rHE HOUSE APPROACH 

As the drive leaves the entrance and 
approaches the house it should travel 
straight or by broad, easy curves, 
well banked to avoid wear, and at a 
smooth, easy grade. Its width, depend- 
ing somewhat on the size of the 
property, and the length of the drive 
itself, should never be less than ten 
feet and preferably twelve or four- 
teen. The wider it is, the less wear, for 
will not be made so readily. 
Planting along the drive should be re- 
at all times and used only 
will im- 


ruts 


strained 
where clear vision not be 
paired. 

Whether the drive shall arrive at 
the front entrance, and in so doing 
cross before the facade of the house, 
or whether it shall pass the end of the 
building, is often difficult to decide. 
In general it may be said that the 
drive should not pass where one must 
cross it to reach the garden from the 
house, nor, on the small lot, should it 
cross the front of the house. If it 
passes the end of the house, a short 
path to the front door must of course 
be provided, which slight disadvantage 


is usually more than offset by remo 
ing the openness and glare of tl 
roadway from the vicinity of the e 
trance door. 

As the drive arrives at the 
or at the path which leads from 
we face another problem. Usually 


doo 


guest car desires to go on farther tha 
this, but if it is parked here traf 
fic to and from the street is block: 
unless some provision is made for j 
The best this 
is the pass court. This is simply 


solution for situatio 
widening of the drive at this poi: 
to permit a car to park without block 
ing traffic. It is a 
method than the secondary drive, o 
turn-around, 


more economic 


and does not destro 
the unity of the lawn area. As 

matter of design, too, it gives impo 
tance to a point on the drive whicl 
should receive some emphasis. To | 
really practical such a court must b 
at least thirty feet long and no les 
sixteen feet 
point. Its shape is subject to consid 
should | 
harmoniot 


than wide at its wide: 
variation, but it 
itself and 
landscape elements 
surround it. (See sketch “B”’). 


erable 
interesting in 


with the whi 


rik COURT 


Planting which encloses the court 
somewhat, and its surrounding plant- 
ing, can make the pass court an inter- 
esting as well as a useful landscape 
feature. Of course, when the garage 
is adjacent to the front door, as is 
nowadays sometimes the case, there is 
no room for a court. In fact nothing 
much can be done about this situation 
except to see that the guest cars stay 
at the curb and do not enter the prop- 
erty at all. 

As the drive passes on to the garage 
we should still travel in as direct a 
line as possible, but as speed will in 
all probability be less, we do not need 
to be quite so restricted in our plant- 
ing. Screening groups of shrubs and 
which will hide, or at 
obscure, the garage from the 


evergreens 
least 
house and street may be used. Trees, 
too, are important here. If, as is some- 
times the case, minor driveways lead 
off in this general vicinity, we must 
observe care in laying them out. It 
trafic from both directions into then 
is about equal, they would best start 
at right angles to the main drive, an 
bend away to their destination later, 
but if the traffic is predominantly 
from one way they should follow its 
direction, merely leaving room for a 
possible turn into the main drive 11 
the opposite direction, (See sketch« 
“Cc” and “D”). The radius of this 
shorter turn should not be less thar 
twenty feet. 

At the garage there should be pro- 
vided ample space for easy turning 
A court twenty by thirty feet can bi 
used by small cars, but thirty by forty 
is better if space permits. In very re- 
stricted places a “Y” turn is the best 
solution permitting backing around 
in the best possible space. (See sketch 
“G”). The accompanying sketches “E” 
and “F” give the minimum satisfac- 
tory dimensions for such garage 
courts. 

As the motor car has brought about 

(Continued on page 178) 
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: "gape the walls behind the radiators, then 


1927 





Now ~ beautiful 
Radiator Enclosures 


at prices about half what you 
have had to pay in the past ~ 





quick !—cover the 
radiators from sight with these wall-protecting, perfectly stunning 
Radiator Enclosures. 


Beauty . . . Cleanliness . . all these are 


. . Health. . . Economy . 
served by prompt action. 


Beauty of room decoration, transforming a piece of heating equipment 
into a lovely, harmonizing piece of room furnishment. 


Cleanliness of walls and draperies, with the dusty, be-griming streaks 
of rising air prevented from soiling the freshness of walls and draperies. 


Health by supplying to the de-vitalized dried-out room atmosphere, 
health-giving moisture from the Mullins humidifying pan, concealed 
within the Enclosure. 


Economy resulting from the comfort of rooms needing less heat when 
air is properly humidified; economy through avoidance of costly wall 
and drapery cleansing after a season's heating. 

Mullins Enclosures and Shields are available in retail stores in all necessary 
sizes. They cost scarcely more than half the price of made-to-order covers. 


Made of heavy metal complete with large humidifying pan. The 
finishes are Walnut, Mahogany, Old Ivory, and flat priming coat for 
painting as you desire. The better stores now have them on display. 





Xs 


— 





RADIATOR COVERS 





—————— 



































“ENCLOSURES | 


$ oo ih 4 
20% and Jeu IELDS 


j 


Send for 
Beautiful Color Prints 


Color Prints of both Mullins Enclosures and Shields will be gladiy sent 
on request. Better yet, call at your local store and see them on display. 
Home Furnishings Division, Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio: 


MULLINS 
and SHIELDS 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Home Furnisuincs Division, 


Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me Color Prints and description of 
Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 


Name 


Address... 


H, G, 9-27 
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THE REINFORCED RUBBER TILE 
FLOOR 





You are not restricted to ready-made floors 
when you select a Stedman. There is really no 
end to the possible designs and color combina- 
tions. Stedman will design your floor and you 
may have it as different as you choose. The od- 
dity of the design shown here is an example. 
The floor is not only designed for you by Sted- 
man, but under the designers’ supervision, is 
then made into tiles—tiles of the longest wear- 
ing floor material known—and under Stedman 
supervision, by Stedman experts, is then laid, 
and during its life time, which cannot be more 
than estimated, for no Stedman floor has yet 
worn out, Stedman will be responsible to you 
for its behavior. Write for particulars for floor- 
ing your kitchen, hall, porch, stairway and best 
of all for a beautiful living-room. Write Sted- 
man Products Company, “Originators of Rein- 
forced Rubber Flooring,’ South Braintree, 


Massachusetts. Branches and Agencies in prin- 


Mile 


PATENTED 


Stedmantile 


OF REINFORCED RUBBER 


cipal cities. 
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DESIGNING THE ENTRANCE DRIVE 


(Continued from page 174) 


an entire change in the design of road- 
ways, so also has it inaugurated new 
methods of construction. Years ago a 
light coating of cinders, blue stone or 
gravel was enough. Even in the most 
difficult case waterbound macadam was 
sufficiently durable. None of these 
materials, however, suffice for the 
modern drive. Due to the great weight 
which they support, and the wear from 
tires, heavier construction must be re- 
sorted to. 

For a cheap but reasonably durable 
road cinders are admirable. If rolled 
to a depth of at least a foot and top 
dressed with sand they will last many 
years. They are not to be recom- 
mended, however, where grades are 
steep and washing-out may occur. A 
good grade of bank gravel, if it can 
be obtained, also makes a good road 
if applied at least eight inches thick. 
Either of these may be top dressed 
with screenings of gray or brownish 
stone which lends a neat and pleasing 
finish. Bright blue stone, too frequent- 
ly seen, should of course be avoided 
on account of its glaring, unhar- 
monious color. 

Gravel roads treated with a prep- 
aration of broken stone and then tar 
top dressed with screenings are more 
permanent, though, of course, more 
expensive. Concrete roads, while dur- 
able, are ugly unless they have incor- 
porated into their surface stone chips 
which give an interesting texture and 
color. There is a newly devised pro- 
cess for doing this which is highly 
recommended. 

Roads made of narrow, parallel 
concrete strips are practicable only for 
the very short, straight drive, as it is 
almost impossible to keep a car on 
them when curved, or when backing. 

The matter of road drainage is a 
most important one, and one which is 
often slighted or overlooked. In heavy 
clay soils underdrainage should be 
provided by laying, under the center 
of the roadway, a line of four-inch 
agricultural tile. Gutters for surface 
drainage, together with the necessary 
catch basins should be provided. These 
gutters may be cobbles, concrete, or 
grass, depending on grades and the 
amount of water to be taken care of. 
Of these the grass gutter is the best 
looking, though somewhat hard to 
maintain. With the concrete gutter, 
low curbing may be used, which keeps 
the road material in place and pre- 
vents cars running off, but such a curb 
also contributes a hardness of outline 


IRIS FOR M 


ASS 


to the drive which is often not de 
sirable. 

No discussion of driveways woul 
be complete without some reference t 
walks, particularly the walk to the en- 
trance door of the house. This and th 
drive together form the entrance cir 
culation. On the narrow lot, where th 
house is near the street, it is often 
possible to do away with a front 
walk, having merely a short path 
from the door to the drive, if the latter 
cannot be conveniently brought to the 
door itself. By this method the front 
lawn is traversed by but one line of 
circulation instead of two, a consid- 
eration of vital importance when ws 
wish to achieve breadth and unity. On 
occasion, however, we must have the 
front walk, but even then let us make 
it as inconspicuous as is possible in 
conformity with the dignity of the 
entrance facade. Let us use_ brick, 
flagstone or some other light absorb- 
ing material of subdued color rather 
than glaring blue stone or concrete. 
Like the drive, this walk should be 
straight unless there are obstacles 
such as knolls, trees, rocks, or the like 
which have to be avoided. An aim- 
lessly curving path is a very silly af- 
fair, and the mere planting of a bush 
or two at the bend to give it excu 
is too transparent an artifice to de- 
ceive anyone. It is just making matters 
worse. 

The front entrance walk should be 
at least four feet wide so that two 
people may easily walk abreast and 
not have to walk Indian file, or be 
walking on the grass. 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to the planting along a_ walk. 
Some people prefer borders of flow- 
ers, others no planting at all. This 
depends somewhat, I think, on th 
character of the house the walk ap- 
proaches. If it be very dignified or 
monumental, detailed planting along 
the walk usually looks frivolous. 
Breadth and quietness are needed. But 
if the house be informal and unpre- 
tentious, a deal of quaintness may be 
found in a narrow border of old- 
fashioned sweet-scented flowers along 
the path. In any event the planting 
should be continuous or absent, not 
spaced at regular intervals like but- 
tons on a policeman’s blouse. So often 
we see this sort of thing done with 
Catalpa bungei, Hydrangeas, Blue 
Spruce, or other showy things. Such 
planting breaks the unity of the lawn 
and tends to obscure a building. 


EFFECTS 


(Continued from page 107) 


be found to suit these inexpensive Iris. 

After the color combination is 
chosen, being careful to select varieties 
that bloom at the same time, and the 
number of rhizomes is estimated, send 
to one or two nurseries and get a price 
on the order at the hundred rate. Very 
often twenty-five of a kind are sold at 
the hundred rate. Using only two or 
three varieties makes a more harmo- 


nious picture and also gives you the ad- 
vantage of buying at wholesale prices. 

This same idea can, be used for 
planting Iris in a shrubbery border 
especially when the soil between young 
shrubs needs concealing. 

In May when the Iris are in full 
bloom, the garden will be filled with 
a delicate fragrance, which is never 
noticed unless Iris are grown in masses. 
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“MARVELOUS :-::: 


: | this new mattress gives the most restful sleep” 
S2YS Mins. Morcan BELMONT 
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Mrs. Betmont’s Country House BEpRoom 

h at Old Westbury, Long Island, has windows overlooking an English garden. 

, The color scheme reflects her fondness for jade, orchid and Chinese pink. 

- The Simmons Bed, Model No. 1541, finished in ivory with cané panels, is 

1S equipped with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mattress which 

1S. i “ cae pe ' 3 

a Mrs. Belmont pronounces “simply marvelous. Sania Salen Waite Weeth Chats aiidels 
e form the inner construction of the 
bi luxurious Beautyrest Mattress. Over- 
d a - Rr laid with finest cotton or hair, they 
¥ N my country house bedroom,” says Mrs. extend to the very edge, upholding the 
ig Morgan Belmont, ‘< I determined to have my sides in firm, smartly boxed 
ot ; ines. You can sit on the sides—they 
it- supreme comfort, without extravagant ex- at be crushed! . of “ your 
en i : is y “ oe eautyrest will keep these clean-cut 
> pense. I got it—with that perfect mattress — jincs as lone as it is used. The aie 
ue known as the Beautyrest! It gives the most fect mattress,” Mrs. Belmont says. 
ch “Tt gives restful sleep.” 


restful sleep.”’ 


mn 
No wonder this mattress is a success! It was 

perfected by Simmons, largest makers of beds, | 

springs, mattresses. Its unique construction— . 

fine steel coils buried in luxurious upholstering Z 























Ty, ii aaa adie aa —gives buoyancy that is “well, simply mar- _ ; = 
who wns Miss Mareere dadvens, velous,” as Mrs. Belmont says. , 


has an unusually vivid, fascinating 7 


serséndliy. Hebses and dees ave her In furniture and department stores you will find this greatly 
. y. Hor. g. 


S. hobbies. She is a familiar -heure at improved Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky Mountain 

O1 the Belmont Park races and polo Region and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 to $100. 

er matches, and in the winter at the Simmons Beds, $10. to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the 

ig smart Bath and Tennis Club at name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, Mes. dite Geaials chats is ta 
Palm Beach. Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. orchid linen, piped with jade 
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= S ] M M () N BEDS.,»SPRINGS~» MATTRESSES 


{ BUILT FOR SLEEP } 














rr =s The Advantages 
of Screening 
Your NEw HOME @Wowr 


LIES and other pests are at their worst in the fall 

Keep them out of your new home by equipping it with 
screens now. The cost of repairing the damage that insects 
can do to the unscreened new home in the fall is often more 
than the original cost of good screens 


Besides you will escape the delay and annoyance of the usual 
“rush” if you order vour screens this fall instead of waiting 
until next spring 


Make sure o: full screen satisfaction by having your screens 
designed and installed by a member of The Screen Manufa 

turers Association of America. Then you will have not only 
economical screens, because they will be built to give years 
of service, but also artistic screens, because SMAA specialists 
design them to blend perfectly with the surroundings 


\ representative will gladly call to measure your home and 
submit estimate, Write headquarters today. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 
Composed of screen specialists with ex- 
periences ranging from 23 to 51 years 


458 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 













The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America 
is8 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screer 
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Philadelphus splendens is the handsomest of all the tall-growing 
hybrids. It originated as a chance hybrid in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, possibly from P. grandiflorus and P. Gordonianus. Its 


snow-white blossoms 


» 


reed 
are 2” in diameter 


MOCKORANGES OF MANY MERITS 


(Continued from page 114) 


pronounced in the early morning and 
in the evening. The _ redolence is 
changeable, elusive, alluring, and a 
few Philadelphus bushes on a warm 
evening in June will fill the air with 
rich scents conjuring up memories of 
nights in tropic lands. 

The Philadelphuses possess no au- 
tumn beauty of leaf or fruit, they 
are ordinary in habit but abundantly 
floriferous. In the Arnold Arboretum 
their season lasts over six weeks, the 
first bloom being P. schrenkii var. 
lackii, and P. hirsutus, which open 
blossoms during the last week of May. 
Last to flower is the hybrid P. insignis 
in mid-July. June is the month, how- 
ever, when they cloud the gardens 
with white. 

In habit the members of the Phil- 
idelphus family are all shrubs; some, 
like P. microphyllus, form low-grow- 
ing, fountain-like masses not exceed- 


ing 4 in height. From this they vary 
to tree-like bushes such as P. latifolius, 
which is sometimes 20’ to 257 tall. 
For their proper growth a_ good, 
well-drained, loamy soil is necessary 
and they do not object to lime. An 
added virtue is that a number of them 
will withstand overhead shade better 
than the rank and file of flowering 
shrubs. The stronger growing sorts 
may be used as a screen or may be 
planted on the edge of woods and in 
glades where they will produce abun- 
dant blossoms, Also they may be 
planted as specimens where, if given 
room to develop, they are shapely in 
habit and good to look upon. Many 
of them may be grown to great effect 
on banks and behind low walls; also, 
the low-growing sorts, including the 
majority of the descendants of P. 
Lemoinei, may be planted in mixed 
(Continued on page 182) 





All the Lemoinei hybrids are alike in having slender stems 

which in June are weighted down with fragrant blossoms. 

This single-flowered Mont Blanc is one of the best. Others 
are Avalanche, Candelabra and Favorite 
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TUTTLE & BAILEY ALL-METAL RADIATOR CABINETS 
“In Keeping With Good Taste” 


RK 
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rt Decorative possibilities of T &B Cabinets are illustrated by these photographs, taken in a residence at Great Neck, Long Island. 
be 

in 

he AIXPOSED radiators need no longer hamper your decorative plans. 
en | Tuttle & Bailey Cabinets not only conceal them- they transform 
= radiator space into lovely, useful objects that contribute much to 
ct Ss" a room’s appearance. These Cabinets really are a new type of 
> high-grade furniture~ serviceable window seats and console shelves. The 
P. practical phases alone sufficiently justify their existence. For they eliminate 
ed dust-circulation that ruins walls and drapes, and aid in deflecting warm 


air out into the room. Each Cabinet is equipped with an air humidifier that 
prevents the detrimental condition of indoor dryness. 


A generous variety of models for every size radiator. Finished in standard 
wood reproductions or to match sample. Mail coupon for descriptive folder. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


Specialists in Heating & Ventilating Field for 81 Years 

















441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
) TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO., HG 9-27 4 + i J ; 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 1 wen nie 
Gentlemen: nm 








Please send illustrated folder and information on your All-Metal 
Radiator Cabinets. 














In the Nursery The Bathroom 








Where bright colors slumber 
in the midday sun... 


STUCCO walls, red tiled flooring, sunburned pot- 
tery .. . and with blue sky and brightly colored 
home the cool, inviting welcome of the Sargent 
door handle. It is a perfect interpretation of the 
Mediterranéan spirit, this door handle cast of solid, 
age-resisting brass. Beautifully finished. Slenderly 
graceful. Strong and enduring as the heavy Span- 
ish door to which it gives access. 

For any type of home there are particularly suit- 
able Sargent designs. For any style of decoration 
you have choice of differently executed, yet per- 
fectly harmonious, Sargent equipment (below, for 
example, are alternative handles for this door). 
Sargent Hardware is made in many period designs, 

Sargent Hardware is the soundest possible in- 
vestment. It is made of solid brass and solid bronze. 
. . « Age can only mellow these enduring metals. 
All moving parts are accurately machined, pre- 
cisely fitted . . . friction and wear are reduced toa 
minimum, Sargent Hardware is assurance against 
future hardware expenditures. Let your architect 
help you choose designs suited to your home. Write 
for our book, “Hardware for Utility and Orna- 
mentation.” Sargent & Company, Hardware Manu- 
facturers, 31 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


go oS ¢ 


Door Handles 
We. 7201 No. 7861 No. 7361 
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(Continued from page 180) 


flower borders and kept where they be- 
long in size by judicious pruning. 
Philadelphuses all flower from the 
wood made the previous season, so any 
pruning in the spring of the year 
is destructive to blossoms. It is after 
they bloomed—immediately 
afterward—that pruning should be 
done. In the larger growing sorts this 
should consist of cutting out old, de- 
crepit wood, especially that from the 
center of the bush so as toadmit light 
into the heart of the plant and keep 
it rounded in habit. For general gar- 
den purposes the Lemoinei Hybrids 
are plants of first quality and these 
especially demand pruning so soon as 
the flowers are over. They are low- 
growing bushes with twiggy stems 
aplenty and in June are cataracts of 
fragrant Each year the 
plants send up from the base young 
shoots in great quantity. It is these that 
should be nourished for blossoming 
the next season. As soon as the wealth 
of blossom is over cut away, close 
to the ground, stems that have bloomed 
and allow the young ascending shoots 
to get air and food, for it is these that 
next year will give a crop of flowers. 


have 


blossoms. 


IN TEMPERATE REGIONS 


The genus is found in the temperate 
regions of North America, Europe 
and Asia, and with the exception of 
the Mexican P. Couwlterii all the species 
have white or yellowish white blos- 
soms, What we may call the original 
member of the genus (P. coronarius ) 
has been cultivated from very early 
times. Native of southeastern Europe 
and Asia Minor, its strong fragrance, 
probably, made it a favorite with the 
Greeks and Romans. Later, when the 
Lilac was brought into cultivation, 
the two plants were confused under 
the name of Syringa. The confusion 
exists today in the popular mind. 

The old-fashioned Syringa or Mock- 
orange is really one of the most in- 
teresting of garden shrubs. When it 
was first cultivated we do not know. 
It is mentioned in some of the earliest 
of printed books, and quite early in 
the 16th Century it was in cultivation 
in Belgium, Germany and England. 
That grand old gardener, Gerard, 
in 1597 knew and loved it well al- 
though he found that its fragrance 
was too strong. 

If this Mockorange could speak 
what an interesting story it could tell 
of garden making among European 
nations, With those of English tongue 
it has been a familiar plant since the 
art of gardening had its genesis among 
them. It was one of the first plants 
brought to this country and one that 
has been far and wide by 
settlers. It is to be found here, there 
and everywhere in old gardens of 
New England and especially on Cape 
Cod. It flowers during the first half 
of June and has cream-colored blos- 


carried 


soms in erect cymose clusters. Doubt- 
less its fragrance had much to do with 
its popularity and, although surpassed 
in beauty by a number of other Mock- 
oranges, it remains, today, the most 
sweetly scented of them all. Its double- 
flowered variety duplex was known in 
Germany as long ago as 1613 and is 
one of the first double-flowered gar- 


den shrubs recorded as growing in 
northern gardens. In our enthusiasms 
for the wonderful hybrids created by 
Lemoine and the many new species 
discovered in this and other lands, we 
should not forget the grand old P. 
coronarius, a garden companion as- 
sociated with our race from remote 
antiquity. If there be merit in lineage 
then this is certainly an aristocrat 
which we should view with the rev- 
erent respect always due to age, merit 
and quality. 

The remote mountains of western 
China have added a number of differ- 
ent Philadelphuses to gardens during 
recent times, All of them have frag- 
rant blossoms and are good garden 
shrubs of medium size. Among the 
best is P. Magdalenae, a handsome 
free-flowering shrub with spreading 
branches» and one-sided, seven to 
elevensflowered racemes. The inflores- 
cence is thrust forward and the flow- 
ers, which are bell-shaped, hang 
downward. They have the sweet fra- 
grance of Vernal Grass (Anthoxan- 
hum odoratum) or of new-mown hay. 
A species with larger, more spreading 
flowers emitting a similar fragrance 
is P. sericanthus. Another is P. sub- 
canus with longer racemes and slight- 
ly larger flowers, the odor which 
suggests that of Lemon-scented Ver- 
bena. A late blooming sort is P. in- 
canus, a rounded shrub with blossoms 
scented like the Hyacinth. The 
most pleasing of the newer Chinese 
species is P. purpurascens, which 
good fortune to dis- 
cover on the mountains of western 
China some twenty years ago. This is 
a shrub from 67 to 10” tall with arch- 
ing stems and ascending racemose 
clusters of Deutzia-like flowers. The 
blossoms are cupped, rather small, 
a purplish calyx and 
lemon-colored anthers and have the 
delightful fragrance of Sweet Peas. 
The contrast between the snow-white 
petals and the colored calyx adds dis- 
tinction to this plant. It is possibly the 
best of the Asiatic Mockoranges. 


it was my 


possessed of 


AN AMERICAN SORT 


The first American species of Phila- 
delphus to be cultivated in Europe was 
P. inodorus, a tall, much branched 
shrub, often 15’ high, with arching 
branches and large pure white flowers 
without any odor. It was cultivated 
by Philip Miller in the Apothecaries 
Gardens at Chelsea in 1738. Catesby, 
in 1743 figured it in Volume II. (t. 
84) of his Natural History of Caro- 
lina and states that the only tree of 
the kind he saw was growing on the 
bank of the Savannah River near its 
cataracts. Since those early days a large 
number of new species have been dis- 
covered and introduced into gardens. 

Many of the American species are 
remarkable for their vigorous growth 
and handsome, cupped, scentless flow- 
ers with waxy petals and prominent 
deep yellow stamens. Mention has been 
made of P. inodorus; related to it is 
P. grandiflorus with large flowers, 
solitary or in clusters of three at the 
end of a short leafy shoot, each 
flower about Similar, 
with more lustrous foliage and pointed 

(Continued on page 186) 
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No home too large—none too small~ 


for the most talked-about oil burner in America 


Whether your home is a four-room 
bungalow or a forty-room mansion, 
there isan Electrol oil burner that will 
make home hours more comfortable, 
more enjoyable, and will give you 
conveniences that are almost priceless. 


What could mean more to you than 9 Whnewryil burn © 
the clean, carefree, automatic heat ‘es “re f 
which this finer burner supplies? 

Never a thought of your furnace. Nocoal. Noshovel- 
ing. No dirt. No ashes. No need to turn a hand— 
and yet every room is flooded with cheerful, healthful 
warmth. Any temperature you desire—always kept 
the same, automatically. 


Quiet, All-Electric and Entirely Automatic, the 
Electrol has become known 
everywhereas “The Master 
Furnace Man’’— the oil 
burner with The Master 
Control. Proof of its de- 
pendable, trouble-free serv- 
ice is found in the praise of 
thousands of owners. 







“\ The Master \ 
; Furnace Man { 
f 

f 





Exectrot Inc. of Missouri, 171 Dorcas St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


“ELECTROL 


Electrol, for years, has been satis- 
factorily heating homes, apartments, 
churches, clubs, schools, libraries, 
storesand buildings of every type. In 
addition to the Electrol Model T 
burner, many thousands of which 
have been in use for years, there is 
now the New Model TJ, for smaller 
homes—created by the Electrol 
engineering experts who produced the outstandingly 
successful larger Electrol. 


It embodies the proved Electrol principles of Mechan- 
ical Fuel Atomization and Automatic Electric Ignition, 
typical Electrol workmanship, finest materials and, of 
course, The Master Control. 


Attractive Budget Payment Plan 
Purchase can be arranged on the attractive Electrol Budget Pay- 
ment Plan, if desired. See your local dealer for details and have 
him show you the Electrol in operation. 


Send for Interesting Book. Write 
today for a copy of “The Master 
Furnace Man,” a book you will 
find interesting and helpful in the 
proper selection of an oil burner. 





You can buy an 
Electrol for as low as 


$395 


INSTALLED 


Tank Equipment and Furnace 
or Boiler Auxiliaries Extra 





J 


Execrrot Inc. of Missouri 
171 Dorcas St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


my home [J] (for dealer representation [}). There are....... 
in my home. 


Gentlemen: Please send your book, “The Master Furnace Man,” an 
details of the Electrol Oil Burners. I am interested in an oil burner for 
rooms 


4 


"and 


Jhe OIL BURNER with Fhe Master Control ES Ey. Lea <A ge ee eS 


Electrol is listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and bears their label. Approved by the New York 
City Board of Standards and Appeals—and by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Public Safety. 


Bees aad FO. os oc cb eh KGS Soa hs " mee a 


Ms Cosas evn ca aniegs ey < wards 
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Now/ before 


make this ove simple change 


—and save ! 


KFORE winter cold sets in, be 

fore you begin wasting 1 out 
of every 3 tons of coal (or gallons 
of oil) swnnecessarily—call vour 
Jocal heating and plumbing shop 
and have them make this one 
simple change in your steam 
heating svstem. Have them re 
place the air venting valveoneach 
of your radiators with a Hoff 
man No Vacuum Valve. You 


will get amazing new comfort 


You can have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after fires 
are banked. You can get up steam 
in 15 minutes (not an hour 
Think what this means in com 
forr and convenience. You can 
bank the fire after dinner and still 
have piping hot radiators when 
you go to bed at 10 or 11. You 
can have three quarters of an hour 
more sleep in the morning—and 


“ 


» 





WINTER 


of your fuel 


get up steam by the same hour— 
7 or 8—as before. What is more 
you cut your coal or oil bills \. 

By this saving, you earn 50% 
to 65 © on your investment in 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves—the 
first year. At the end of the second, 
vou get your investment back 
plusa profit. Every year, after this, 
you receive a gift of approxi- 
mately $§.00 for each radiator in 
vour home. 


Send for Book—Like any invest- 
ment, this one is worth studying. 
Send for interesting 48-page book 
“How to Lock Out AIR the heat 
thief.” It explains the invention 
that makes this amazing comfort 
and fuel saving possible. Just print 
your name and address on edge 
of this ad. and mail to Hoffman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. H-10, 
25W. 45th Street, New York City. 





—~to 





Hot radiators 3 hours 
( not 30 minutes ) after banking 


IS minute S (not an hour) 
get up steam 


...for 73 less fuel 
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MOCKORANGES OF MANY MERITS 


(Continued from page 182) 


petals, is P. daxus. The tall growing 
P. latifolius is one of the finest and 
noblest of the Mockorange 
family and has ovate leaves, each 2” 
to 5” long and half as wide, and race- 
mose flowers, each 134” to 2” 
A similar species, also with scentless 
flowers is P. pubescens. In this plant 
the flowers are somewhat hidden by 
the foliage. The above are all natives 
of eastern North America, but the 
West contributed quite a 
number of species. Prominent among 
these is F. 
round-topped shrub, sometimes 

tall, with from 14%” 
_ broad, to 11 collected into dense 


whole 


across. 


has also 


Gordonianus, a large, 


flowers to 


racemes. It is a very profuse bloomer 
with spreading lateral branches form- 
ing a shapely handsome bush. Another, 
found from British Columbia to Cali- 
fornia and one of the most elegant and 
floriferous of the tall-growing species, 
is P, Lewissii. This also has scentless 
flowers, each 114” 


across, borne in 


racemes of 5 to 9 each. 
FROM NEW MEXICO 

A dainty princess of the Mock- 
orange family is P. argyrocalyx, na- 
tive of New Mexico, which 
introduced into the Arnold Arboretum 
by Alfred Rehder in 1916. In habit 
this is a loose, straggling shrub about 
4’ tall, with slender stems, reddish 
purple when young, and rather thick, 
ovate, lance-shaped entire leaves, lus- 
trous above and gray below, and soli- 


1” 


was 


tary saucer-shaped flowers, each 
across. The petals are overlapping, 
pure white enclosing a mass of yellow- 
ish gray stamens and supported by a 
purplish calyx densely clothed with 
soft gray hairs. The flowers have the 
delicious odor of ripe pineapples and 
are borne singly at the end of short 
shoots along the whole length of the 
which transformed into 
elegant sprays of blossom. Although 
native of New Mexico this has proved 
perfectly hardy in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum and is decidedly a great acquisi- 
tion. 


stems are 


In the realm of shrubs one of the 
greatest gifts to northern gardens is 
P. microphyllus, native of the Rocky 
Mountains Colorado 
to Arizona. First discovered in 1847, 
it was introduced into cultivation by 
T. S. Brandegee who sent seeds to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1877. It is one 
of the of the Mock- 
oranges, being of bushy, twiggy habit, 
scarcely 4’ in height, with an abun- 
dance of slender but rigid stems, small, 
ovate, pointed, not toothed, bright 
The flowers have a 
pleasant fruity fragrance suggestive 
of ripe Quinces. They are pure white, 
cach about 1” 


from southern 


most distinct 


ereen leaves. 


across, produced singly 
at the ends of lateral branches in such 
to transform the whole 
stem into a plume of blossom. Unfor- 


numbers as 


tunately it is not very hardy in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

A good garden shrub is this Rocky 
Mountain Mockorange, but it is as 
part parent of the wonderful race of 
hybrids by Lemoine that it 
claims our admiration. The first of 
these hybrids resulted from crossing 
P. microphyllus and P. coronarius in 
1884; the product was fittingly named 


raised 


P. Lemoinei. It proved to be one of 
the greatest successes ever achieved yy 
the hybridizer’s art, the forerunner }f 
and distinct type of gard n 
Philadelphus and the first of a be 

tiful race of summer-flowering plat 

By crossing and intercrossing this hy- 
brid with other species and by select- 
ing seedlings Lemoine has endowed 
with a wonderful 
low-growing shrubs 


a new 


race of 
florifer- 
ousness surpasses that of any of the 
What may term = the 
Lemoinei Hybrids all agree in having 
slender which in June are 
weighted down with fragrant blos- 
soms. Among the best of these may be 
mentioned Avalanche, Candelabra, 
Erectus, Mont Blanc, Gerbe de Neige, 
Favorite, Pavillon 


gardens 
whose 


species. we 


stems 


Blanc—all with 
single flowers; Boule d’Argent, Alba- 
tre, Manteau d’Hermine, with double 
flowers. 

More vigorous and upright in habit 
and mostly with semi-double flowers 
is another group of Lemoinei’s hy- 
brids named P. virginalis. The extra 
vigor and difference in habit is prob- 
ably due to their having the 
hybrid P. nivalis and its semi- double 
form (plenus) as part parents. Vir- 
ginal, the type, has flowers each from 


ft ”” 
1%” to 2 


old 


across borne in dense 5 
The flowers 


are sweetly fragrant, of purest whit 


to 7 flowered racemes. 
and produced in utmost profusion on 
ascending spreading shoots. Argentine, 
Glacier, Bouquet Blanc and others of 
the same race are all first-class garden 
Another of 
Hybrids, of which P. grandiflorus is 
probably a part parent, has been named 
P. and belong 
lovely things as Conquete, Atlas, Mer 
de Glace, Rosace, Voie Lactée, Nué 
Blanche, and Perle Blanche, all with 
single flowers; Banniere with semi- 
double flowers and Norma with flow- 
ers either single or double. The hybrid 
P. Lemoinei and all descendants 
are hardier than the parent P. micr 
phyllus, and no group of shrubs mo: 
delightful, floriferous, 
fragrant and more worthwhile has 
been raised by the hand of man in tl 
history of gardening. 


shrubs. group Lemoin 


cymosus, here such 


its 


more more 


WITH COLORED FLOWERS 


There is but one known species ot 
Philadelphus with flower 
This is P. Coulteri, a Mexican speci 
not hardy in Massachusetts. Lemoine, 
by crossing this and P. Lemoinei, 
produced a group typified by P. pur- 
pureo-maculatus, in which a reddish 
purple spot or splash is more or less 


] 
colored 


prominent at the base of each petal 
Occasionally it is wanting. Of. this 
hybrid group the best known sort 
are Etoile Rose, Fantaisie, Nuage Rose, 
Ocil de Pourpre, Romeo, Siréne, Su: 
prise, Amalthea and Sybille. Unfo: 
tunately they inherit the tenderness o1 
their parent P. Coulteri and are not 
perfectly hardy in the Arnold At 
boretum, but from Cape Cod south 
where influence of the Gulf Stream 

apparent, these should be quite happy 
slender stem 
med plants of great beauty, whic! 


They are low-growing, 
can be used in the same situations an 
for the same purpose as P. Lemoine 


(Continued on page 194) 
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CLIFFORD A. TRUESDELL, Jr. 
Architect. 


One of the Home“Designs 
from Our Free‘Plan “Book 


US. Grant’ s Men 
‘Built A ‘Bridge 


several logs from which are still 
in service. They are, of course, 


California Redwood! 


In Grant’s campaign against the Indians, 
about 1850, his soldiers built a bridge in Hum- 
boldt County, California. 

In 1900 three stringers from this bridge— 
originally about eighteen inches in diameter 
—were rolled closer together and a new deck 
put on them. 


As late as 1919 the rebuilt bridge was still in 
use by pedestrians. The original stringers were 
serving usefully after 59 years. 

Such examples are not rare in California. For 
Redwood is amazingly durable. It is impreg- 
nated by Nature against rot and decay. 

It is easy to work, stays put. It is hard to 
ignite and slow to burn. 

Homes built of Redwood are sound, stable, 
long-lived. Build your home for generations. 


Send for Free Book 


““REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDWOOD— “4% lasts” 








Teens 
| 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 309 | 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me a free copy of your book, 
*“Red wood Home Plans by California Architects” 


Name 





Address_ 








City State__ 
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od Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 








Behind the simple beauty of this lock 
dwells security 


Good looks? Security? 
. Corbin does. 
Consider this Corbin Unit Lock. Nothing to take apart—nothing 


to put together—nothing to rattle or shake. You buy it all ready to 
go to work. Make a notch in your door. Slip in the lock. Turn home 


Your hardware—what must it have? 
Good hardware should give you both . 


Solid. Rigid. Strong. 


In Corbin Hardware there is security you can trust to keep in- 
truders out—to work readily and steadily for years. 


the screws—and the job is done. 


sINcE NEW BRITAIN 
1849 =(CONNECTICUT 


Philadelphia 


Before you choose your hardware, 
let us send you our booklet (H-9) 
to help you. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Chicago 


New York 














THATCHER 


ROUND BOJLER ., 


. J 





| \ Ask the Man 
who Installs It 


O one is more qualified to give expert opinion 

about the heating efficiency and minimum care 
of the Thatcher Round Boiler than the man who in- 
stalls it. 





He will tell you how the “stag the fuel to all parts of the fice, 
gered’ fire travel means high and why the firing periods are 
heating efhciency for the fuel less frequent, due to the depth of 


consumed by utilizing all the hot 
gases and smoke before they en 
ter the smoke flue; how the sensi 
tive drafts, checks and dampers 
respond instantly and automati 
cally to lessen the care and at 


the fire-pot with its large coal 
carrying capacity 

He will enthusiastically point 
out these and many other ad 
vantages knowing that no other 


tention 

He will explain the advantage 
of the large feed door which per 
mits easy firing and spreading ot 


boiler is as powerful for rated 
capacity as the Thatcher Round 
Boiler—nor its equivalent in 
heating efhciency for the amount 
of fuel burned 





Made in both steam and hot water in sizes suited to 
meet any requirement. Your dealer will gladly tell you 
the size you need. 

Interesting literature describing the Thatcher 


Round Boiler and other Thatcher 
will be mailed on _ request. 


The Thatcher Company 


Since 1850 


products 


Newark, N.J., 39-41 St. Francis St. 
New York, 21 W. 44th St. 
Chicago, 341 N. Clark St. 











THATCHER 


BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 

















A natural rock garden on the slope of Mount Ranier, 
gay little Mimulus flowering in the boulder- 
cluttered soil 


with 


HOW TO BUILD A ROCK GARDEN 


(Continued from page 117) 


Of course the ideal situation does 
not fall to the lot of many of us. 
Indeed, I am not quite sure just what 
the ideal situation would be; it de- 
pends, it seems to me, upon what 
one wants to do. But for growing 
a wide variety of sun-loving rock 
plants and alpines, and a lesser num- 
ber of shade-lovers, I would choose a 
piece of sloping ground (not steep) 
quite out in the open, away from 
buildings, hedges, fences, all formal 
adjuncts and artificial construction, 
and well out from under the over- 
hanging branches of tall trees, where 
a free circulation of air is assured and 
plenty of sunshine. 

You can build in northern expos- 
and shaded hollows for those 
plants that crave them, but you can’t 
contrive sunshine, and this is the desire 
of the heart to most alpines. 

Many experts feel that the fall of 
the rock garden should run from 
north to south, thus providing plenty 
of planting sites that have an east- 
erly or a westerly exposure. A fall 
from south to north is much less desir- 
able from the point of view of grow- 
ing alpines. Even a slight slope to 
the north creates a cold exposure, and 
while this is comfortable to a num- 
ber of plants it is not so to the great 
majority. 

On the north of the rock garden it 
is well to mass evergreens and early- 
flowering deciduous shrubs and small 
trees asa protection from the bitter and 
destructive Winter winds; and if there 
are a few tall trees away towards the 
east, the frozen leaves and blossoms 
of the early spring will be saved the 
kiss of the morning sun which is so 
often harmful to them. 

Care should be observed that the 
setting of trees and shrubs, so often 
necessary to tie the rock garden into 
the surrounding landscape, should not 
be of a character to shut off light and 
air from the plants, They should not 
be brought in too closely to the con- 
struction and should be, for the most 
part, dwarf in stature. Such early- 
flowering things as the Japanese 


ures 
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Curtis 


Witch-hazels, Daphne 
Cornus mas, Corylopsis, Flowering 
Peaches and Cherries, Cydonia japon- 
ica, Spicebush, Magnolia stellata, are 
delightful used sparingly in the neigh- 
borhood of the rock garden, wher 
their precipitate blossoming helps out 
the modest display staged by Snow- 
drops, Christmas Roses, Winter Aco- 
nites, and the like. ‘ 

It has already been pointed out that 
a piece of sloping ground obviates 
much trouble and makes possible easily 
a delightful type of rock garden; but 
failing this, almost any situation may 
be contrived into a lovely bit of land- 
scape. An admirable situation often 
overlooked is a grassy bank, hitherto 
in most instances difficult to keep in 
order, and usually ragged in appear- 
ance. By cleaning it thoroughly of 
grassroots and digging in a little 
good soil and sand, then “planting” 
the stones so that each lies a little 
farther back than the other, and leav- 
ing between them many crevices and 
niches wherein innumerable little tufts 
and bulbs and small shrubs may be in- 
serted, a most gay and interesting gar- 
den is realized with the smallest labor, 
where before was a dull expanse of no 
interest whatever. 

If the site chosen lies on the level 
or on a gentle slope the first thing to 
do is to mark off the area tobe brought 
under treatment. Whatever its size, 
let its outline be broadly irregular, 
never by any chance evenly scalloped 
or “prettily waved.” Stakes may b 
used for this purpose or the outlin 
may be marked by digging out a small 
trench with a spade. And after the 
area and outline are determined, 
is the part of wisdom to study it w 
and make a clear picture in the mind 
before beginning to build. Choose your 
site, if you can, where the construc- 
tion may be added to, for one of the 
first things you realize after your 
rock garden is “finished” is that it is 
far too small. 

If the situation is level or on 4 
slight slope the earth should be dug 

(Continued on page 190) 
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MAIN BUILDING EXTENSION, 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 
M. J. MorREHOUSE, Architect 
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Where Health Is Desired 
CastlronPipelsRequired 


HE MAIN BUILDING EXTENSION of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., is being 
equipped throughout with Cast Iron Soil Pipe. 
Mr. M. J. Morehouse, Chicago, architect. Continu- 
ous, uninterrupted service, as long as the building 


lasts, is assured. Health of guests protected. Cast 
Iron is the only Permanent Pipe. For waste, vent 
and overflow lines, as well as for house drains and 
sewers, it is the only safe pipe, from a health stand- 
point. 


Never This Condition With 
Cast Iron Pipe 


Cast Iron Pipe is never obstructed by root 
growth, will not fracture or leak from ground 
settlement or shifting of position. No pos- 
sible chance for soil contamination or city 
water pollution. Good health in the home is 
safeguarded by using Cast Iron Pipe. 


Me 
IL PIPE’ 


“ae” | ASSOCIATION 
weeeone > == BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA —_” 
ye VN . 
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‘Tlo,” she said, 
‘Tlo Bridge 
Today.” 


*There’s no one home 
to ’tend furnace. [’m 
awfully sorry, my dear, 
but you can get some- 
onetofillin,can’t you? I 
really must stay or that 
old fire’ll be going out.” 








That’s the trouble with old-fashioned methods 


of furnace-tending. 


One must be ever alert—ready to feed shovel 
after shovel full of expensive coal to an always 
hungry furnace. 





And the fuss and muss of removing dirty ashes 
—struggling with a heavy shovel. 


And the awful aftermath. . .coal-shovel hands! 


Wise young housewives have no dates with 
their furnace. They have installed— 


The Electric Furnace-Man 


Just fill the hopper—the 
Electric Furnace-Man does 
the rest. . . feeds coal as 
needed . . . keepsthe house 
at correct temperature... 
removes the ashes... all at 
a decided saving in coal- 

which quickly repays the 


low installation costs. 


























=e” Domestic Stoker Co. 


A non-technical booklet Seven Dey Street 
describing the unique N York 

Electric Furnace-Man ew tor 

will be sent you for 

the asking. 





Send me, without obligation, 
the book “Behind Your Cellar Boor.” 





Address 
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CHINAWYTE and COLORED 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 

















This Ulustration Shows ** 
Fixture No. 156 


Easy-Set™’ 
~Combination 


Tumbler and Tooth Brush Holder 


— can be removed in a 


jiffy and washed 





Note how easily the 
hand lifts the fixture 
from the wall so that 
it may be thoroughly 


cleansed. This remov- 








These fixtures attach 
to the wall without 
visible screws by 
means of a cleat - and 
thus can be readily 





able feature of “Easy- 
Set” White and Colored China 
Bathroom fixtures has made 
them nationally accepted by 


discriminating housewives. 


In Both White and 
Colored China 


And remember, there is to-day 


a vogue for colored bath- 


rooms. ‘‘Easy-Set’’ fixtures 
may be purchased at your 
dealer's in both white and in 
five other colors - azure, fawn, 
pool green, orchid and ebony. 
There is a store near you that 
sells the Easy-Set” line - if nor, 
write direct to... 
J. H. BALMER CO. 
261 Plane Street, 
Newark, N. J. 








lifted off at will and 


washed, a wonderful feature! 
You can have a most beauti- 
ful and most practical bath- 
room with “Easy-Set” fixtures. 





No. 167 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Fixture No. 156 illustrated above, will be sent to you Post paid 


anywhere in U. S. 
color for $4.00. 


PT TTT TT Lee ee ee 


in white china for $2.00 - or in 
Write for booklet. 
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HOW TO BUILD A ROCK GARDEN 


(Continued from page 188) 


out to the depth of at least a foot— 
more if it lies in low damp land. 
This is to insure drainage and, of 
course, if the slope is fairly steep, 
almost no artificial drainage will be 
required. Into the excavation should 
go broken stones, clinkers, old bricks, 
anything that will insure the ready 
draining away of superfluous mois- 
ture which is a menace to a great num- 
ber of alpine plants. On top of the 
drainage material should be placed, 
grass side down, a layer of sods to 
keep the soil from percolating through 
the loose material. On top of this 
several inches of coarse loose soil may 
be put and upon this the construction 
is laid down. 

But first the course of the main 
paths should be indicated in some man- 
ner, usually by a trail of stones. These 
should be narrow and pleasantly me- 
andering and designed to reach all 
parts of the construction. Flat irregu- 
larly-shaped stepping stones seem to 
me to make the most desirable and 
effective paths in a rock garden, but 
simple earth paths are quite in keeping. 
Bluestone, gravel or turf are too 
artificial to fit into the picture. In the 
interests of a natural appearance it is 
effective to build out a rocky shoulder 
or place a large stone where the path 
makes a turn so as to create the illu- 
sion that the divergence was necessary. 
When the compilation is finished step- 
ping stones may be placed here and 
there over the hills in logical places 
so as to facilitate getting about. 


rHE STONES 


a rock garden, it 
must be remembered, is not the stones. 


The purpose of 
pur} 


heir mission is simply to provide safe 
and comfortable homes for a wide 
variety of plants. The aim is not a 
garden of rocks, but a garden full of 
happy and healthy plants flourishing 
in a rocky situation. But we should, 
nevertheless, make the most of our 
carefully 
when they are assembled and setting 


tones, considering them 
aside the best pieces, those that are of 
fine shape and well weathered, for the 
most prominent positions. The beauty 
and suitableness of the stones has much 
to do with the beauty and natural effect 
of the rock garden. Often, of course, 
we must use just what comes to hand, 
or is the most easily obtainable, but 
even among these there will be a choice 
and it pays to make it with care. The 
poorer pieces may be buried as the con- 
struction rises and the best kept for the 
portions that are above ground. 

It is preferable, where it is possible, 
to use one type of stone throughout 
the construction ; this is the first step 
towards a harmonious whole. Sand- 
stone or limestone are the best types 
of stone to use, both from the points 
of view of the comfort of the plants 
and of the 
garden. Freshly quarried or cut stone 


appearance of the rock 


is too new and raw to be happy in 
effect, but, on the other hand, the 
square or rectangular blocks that such 
stone comes in makes building very 
easy, and mantling creepers, and 
spreading plants generally, assisted by 
the kindly finger of time, soon blur 
the raw surfaces and the result is not 
so bad. The poorest stones to use are 


rounded field stones. With these it 
impossible to make a stable construc 
tion; frost easily dislodges them, an 
it is extremely difficult to pack eart 
about them in such a way that it wil 
not presently come sifting out. Ston 
that are more or less porous and ab- 
sorbent are enjoyed by the plants, thei 
roots clinging about them and finding 
moisture in the crevices. Tufa stone is 
a calcarious formation deeply indentex 
and fissured in which certain small 
plants delight to grow. It is too arti- 
ficial in appearance to make use of 
freely but pieces of it may be incor- 
porated in the rock work in an incon- 
spicuous manner. Very soft stone is 
unsatisfactory for the reason that it is 
apt to disintegrate, undermining the 
construction and often bringing our 
careful work to ruins. 

Granite is rather hard and unsympa- 
thetic, but if you must use what is at 
hand, granite or any other kind of 
stone can be made to serve. 


THE CONSTRUCTION 


Before beginning to build have 
all the material on the spot. All the 
stones that are to be needed, extra 
earth, drainage material, sand, leaf- 
mold, limestone chips, loam, should 
all be at hand. This greatly facilitates 
building. Remember that a few very 
large rocks add immensely to the dig- 
nity and nobility of the scene and try 
to secure a few. These should not be 
placed low down in the compilation 
as is so often done, but should lie 
along the heights as they would in 
nature. Always on a mountain the 
great, massive out-croppings of rock 
occur at the summit while the smaller 
stones and broken stuff lie at the base. 
A reversal of this natural arrangement 
creates a weak and unconvincing effect. 

From the first one should set out 
to create beauty quite apart from the 
plants. “When the compilation is fin- 
ished,” wrote Mr. Farrer, “it ought 
to look established, harmonious and 
of a piece, long before a single tuft 
has been put in place.” This is the 
ideal to work towards. Begin by 
scrutinizing the staked out and 
drained area with attention, trying to 
realize all its possibilities. Then en- 
deavor to form a mental picture of a 
natural scene that might effectively 
be materialized within its boundaries 
—a little range of hills, irregular in 
outline, but never fussy or spec- 
tacular, or if the rock garden is to 
be very small, a single mountain, 
broad and sloping gently from the 
summit, not after the manner of a 
successful pudding, but thrusting out 
unevenly and massively as a proper 
mountain does, and inset with bays 
and gorges. 

When the picture is clear in mind 
the earth from the excavation may be 
mixed with pieces of broken stone, 
large and small, and heaped in along 
the paths to form the foundation of 
our everlasting hills or whatever form 
the construction is to take, the paths 
taking their place in the plan as val- 
leys winding between the hills. Then 
begin building at the bottom, piling 
up the earth and stone to resemble 
the picture conceived, covering some 

(Continued on page 194) 
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New Bathrooms 


for Old! 


e¢ COME DAY we'll remodel that bath 

room.” Remember, you said that 
very thing last year—and as likely as not, 
the year before. 


But if you really knew how easily—how 
2conomically—you can make this impor- 
tant room modern-to-the-minute, with 
the aid of Sani Onyx, we don’t believe 
you would wait another day to make 
the transformation. 


Sani Onyx, you know, is a wonderful 
new material for walls, floors and ceil- 
ings. It is fused from rock ingredients— 
40% harder than marble—and it doesn’t 
crack, check, chip or discolor, even after 
years of strenuous service. As for clean- 
ing: Just run over the surface occasion- 
ally with a damp cloth, and it’s bright 
as new. No cost for repairs or redeco- 
rating. 





This beautiful book, 
picturing many ac- 
tual installations in 
full color is yours 
for the asking. Write 
today for your copy. 


And the beauty of it is that Sani Onyx 
opens a whole new world of decorative 
possibilities. You may have your choice 
of an array of lovely harmonizing colors. 
Likewise a variety of charming surface 
textures. 


GAN IONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
133 Brookside 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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An Added Health 


and Comfort Feature 


O the quiet operation and grace of outline which have 

made the Quiet Si-wel-clo the choice in homes of refine’ 
ment there has been added a third feature of the utmost im 
portance. 


The Improved Si-wel-clo is unquestionably the greatest ad 
vance in water closet construction of recent years. It is the 
most comfortable, hygienic, sanitary and quiet closet that has 
ever been devised. The decided dip in the rim elevates the 
front and rear of the bowl opening, minimizing the possibility 
of soiling. 


Besides the Si-wel-clo, your plumber can show you a wide 
assortment of closets, tubs, washstands, etc., from the most ex 
pensive to the least, yet each an example of the beauty, dura- 
bility and high sanitary standards which characterize the Te- 
pe-co line. 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware 

the best that we can produce—and sells it at reasonable 
prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to 
be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made 
in the world. The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by this company and is your guarantee that you 
have received what you paid for. 


Send 10 cents for the new edition of our plan 


book No. V-2, “Bathrooms of Character 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia 






Export Representatives—115 Broad St., New York City 
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ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 

















A Pernay Interior 





Photo Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


VERNAX Your Furniture 


This wonderful new cream has 


been perfected by a famous 
expert in fine woods 


ERNAX is now ready for all lovers of beautiful 
furniture. It is utterly safe, easy to apply, and gives 
an exquisite“high luster’’ to fine woods. You can VERNAX 
your most treasured antique, confident that it will not 
only not harm the fine wood, but actually will feed it and 
protect it against deterioration, 


Arthur S. Vernay, well-known authority on woods and 


furniture, took 20 years to develop and perfect VERNAX. 
He has tested it and proved its wonderful qualities on 
his own collection of rare old pieces, the work of famous 
craftsmen of the 18th century —pieces often unique 
examples of their type and therefore irreplaceable if 
damaged or mistreated. 


For a limited time only, we will send a liberal trial 


bottle of VERNAX for 10c — barely the cost of packing 
and mailing. Sendthe coupon and 1 0c today. Test VERNAX 
thoroughly—in comparison with any other furniture polish. 
You willat oncesee that VERNAX is indeed vastly superior. 





—_——_—— 


Schieffelin & Co. Laboratory, , 
$70 East 133rd Street, New York 


Crnax 


Furniture 
Cream 


Distributed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1794 - NEW YORK 

for 
Arthur S. Vernay 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 











VERNAX 
is especially fine 
for 
PIANOS 
BRONZES 
GILT FRAMES 
UPHOLSTERY 


VERNAX 
is on sale at all leading 
Furniture, Department 
Drug and Hardware 
Stores 


$1.00 a bottle 





Dept. A 


: . ~~. 
1 want to Vernax my furniture! Enclosed is 


1oc 


please send me your liberal trial bottle. 


i kala careuntmnennititiucantantiienniiiiten 
SSS ee ee 
My dealer is 


‘(Name of Store ) 

































the machine itself well lubricated. 

Every machine has different talking 
points. One dealer speaks of the ad- 
justable flame which changes its shape 
to fit a round or rectangular furnace 
chamber; another speaks of atomiza- 
tion done by direct pump pressure; 
another, of atomization by a mechan- 
ical process, and of preheating by the 
hot gasses before final combustion; 
another is atomized by centrifugal 
force, assisted by a fanned air 
current and is vaporized and burned 
in suspension. In a fourth type the at- 
omization is done through use of a 
rotary plate, and so on through 
baffling variations. 

Ignition is achieved in various ways: 
by expanding gas pilot, by electric 
gas and by electricity alone. Some ma- 
chines are completely automatic, some 
can be automatic, semi-automatic or 
manual. The oil feed varies, too; 
among the methods which obtain are 
pump and gravity. Thus in every one 





of the first-rate oil burners are there 
not only differences in the parts men- 
tioned but in every other part. 


CHOOSING THE OIL HEATER 


An advance has been made, too, in 
the way to choose. An oil burner ten 
years ago was bought and installed 
for one house or another considering 
only the oil burner. But now, in order 
to choose, you must consider your 
home, its needs, its locality, and before 
buying you must be absolutely sure 
that you are buying what the reliable 
dealer guarantees for your use. You 
must find out whether the manufactur- 
er and dealer are financially sound and 
whether they are going to stay in 
business and are not what may be 
called “fly-by-nighters.” Then inves- 
tigate to discover whether the oil 
heater you contemplate has _ been 
listed by the Underwriters Laboratory ; 
some department like the Board of 
Standard Appeals of New York, or 
the Public Safety Department of 
Massachusetts. If it has not had this 
sort of approval, look for another 
oil heater. Get a guarantee from your 
dealer for a certain period of servic- 
ing and reliability of operation, and 
insist that the manufacturer or dealer 
installs the equipment. Find out if 
they install as well as they talk up 
their product. If they do not, get an- 
other heater from a concern which 
understands and sells installation. 

Don’t buy an oil heater, if you are 
in danger of not being conveniently 
serviced with oil. Today, however, 
the advance in oil service has been so 
tremendous that there is little or no 
territory not served comfortably. Not 
only must the oil man serve oil but 
he must have the proper grade for 
your heater. That is one reason why 
heaters capable of using the various 
grades for residences are far in ad- 
vance of the more restricted types of 
ten years ago. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of grades of oil 
in the past years. Furnace oil, a dis- 
tinctive domestic oil, as well as other 
distillates has resulted. 

If the installer does not make a care- 
ful examination of your heating plant, 
he is evidently desirous of selling a 





| heater rather than of giving service. 


House & Garden 


ADVANCEMENTS IN OIL HEATING 


(Continued from page 99) 


So you should then change your dealer. 

It has been found, too, that the 
tank is best installed outside of the 
house and buried. Furthermore, never 
cover it with cinders, as a corrosive 
is formed with moisture which creates 
leaks. At the time of installation see 
that the fill-pipe is on the roadway or 
walk or gutter so that the trucks need 
not spoil your lawn, and also that 
carting receptacles to and from fill- 
pipe to tank wagon does not despoil 
the lawn as well as increase the cost 
of oil in your case. The indoor tank 
is too small, and entails serving from 
the house and consequently the higher 
cost of oil, which has to be bought 
in smaller quantities. 

Another advance in oil heating 
machinery is the fact that salesmen no 
longer talk initial cost. The subject of 
upkeep is exactly where it was before. 
The truth is that in oil heating, cost 
is more often saved in labor than in 
fuel. To explain: In many installa- 
tions the cost of oil exceeds that of 
coal. In some vicinities servicing 
makes the cost of oil more or less 
than coal. Some homes are so built 
that the heating system never did heat 
the house properly and when adequate 
oil machinery is attached to poor 
equipment and comfort is finally ob- 
tained (naturally at a loss of boiler 
efficiency) the present cost of fuel 
mounts higher than the past cost of 
coal bills. But if you could get the 
even, continued heat from a coal in- 
stallation that you get from the oil in- 
stallation (of best type) the coal 
system may cost more than the oil. 
To be sure, often there is a saving in 
fuel cost when oil is used. 


IN CONCLUSION 


There is now no reliable Ford of 
oil burners. Therefore buy a heater 
not for price but for promise of 
values. In a very low priced heater 
you get metal, uncertain manufac- 
turers, insecure engineering, future 
replacement costs, and undue servicing. 
In the higher priced heater you get 
experience crystalized into excellent 
engineering, future stability and little 
or no servicing. é 

So far have the oil heaters gone in 
the confidence of man and government 
that insurance is not interfered with 
in the least, if the machines have been 
listed by the agencies already men- 
tioned. If there are no local ordin- 
ances in your town to follow, by all 
means get the regulations covering oil 
burning heaters from the National 
Fire Protective Association, Boston. 
Then you will have sufficient criteria 
for safe purchases, and you will have 
a happy issue out of all your past 
house heating troubles. 

As a final thought, don’t expect 
miracles. The oil heater is a wonder- 
ful invention but it cannot heat a 
house so badly constructed that it 
cannot be heated. It cannot efficiently 
heat a house unless it is installed 
correctly. It cannot heat a house if the 
radiation hasn’t been correctly com- 
puted, nor can it be installed correctly 
unless the consumer permits the maker 
or dealer to know all the facts sur- 
rounding the heating and construction 
of his particular house. 
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‘g Whtcx system of home heating 
. 1S MOST POPULAR ‘? : 


4 6 % of all homes are heated by Warm Air. 24% 
A) O by other central heating systems—the re- 
mainder by stoves, etc. 


A recent, nation-wide survey by a great national publica- 
| tion disclosed this fact— known in a general fashion, but 

unverified until now. Practically a two to one preference 
| exists for Warm Air. Why? 


| It is because Warm Air offers specific advantages found 

| in no other system. Warm Re-circulating Air systems are 

on the increase because, under the “Standard Code”, home 
heating has been reduced to an exact science. 





The “Code Installation” assures a constant inside tem- 

perature of 70° in every room, regardless of weather con- 

| ditions—even with sub-zero weather outside. It provides 

the moist, recirculating atmosphere that the body demands 

for health and comfort. It is the most flexible and easily- 

controlled heating system known, the most economical of 
installation and operation. 


M Dyon't/ 


face this in your new home 


To familiarize the prospective home owner with the mul- 
tiple advantages of ‘tage Warm Re-circulating Air, we 
have prepared a book—beautifully illustrated—which gives 


Bs 
r | 


ECIDE right now for life-time 
release from the foul smelling, 
germ breeding, work creating, garbage 


can and rubbish heap. 


Instead of tolerating this nuisance and 
filth, thousands of America’s newest 
homes have the Kernerator. No daily 
trips to garbage can; no carrying out 
of trash in all kinds of weather. Gone, 
too, is the hazardous, space-taking pile 
of old papers in the basement 





concisely, comprehensively and authoritatively the story of 
Warm Air and the Standard Code. 


As a check on present installations, as a guide for those 
of the future, this book is invaluable to the home owner. 
We will gladly send you a copy, free from all cost or obli- 
gation, if you will fill out and mail the attached coupon. 
Do not delay if you desire a first edition copy of “Health 
and Comfort with Warm Air.” 





always Drop all 


in the way. Not only garbage, but tin waste here 
cans, bottles, sweepings, magazines and 
rubbish of all kinds are simply dropped 
through the handy hopper door in or 
near the kitchen; and this material 
falls to the brick combustion chamber 
in the basement. Lighted occasionally, 
all combustibles are burned; non-com- 
bustiblesare flame-sterilized for remov 

al with the ashes. No coal, gas or other 
fuel required. Just a match does it! 


then 
FORGET it! 


This Association comprises a membership of the leading 
Warm Re-circulating Air furnace and equipment manufac- 

aie Cae turers. It is conducted, not for profit, but for research with 
pe Bes : | this one object—the continual betterment of Warm Re-cir- 
—o | culating Air as a home heating medium. The Association 
Masonry adds maintains the Research House in Urbana, Ill. in conjunction 
: with the the University of Illinois. 


but little more. 


YSEESH Bawe EE. 5 





Note—This triangular, orange 
| and black symbol designates 
the progressive furnace in- 
staller in your town whose 
installations are made in 
conformity with the 
“StandardCode”and 
carry the triple 
endorsement of 
this Associa- 


tion, the Furnace Manufactur- 
er and the Dealer that your 
system will “deliver 70° of 
heat to every room with 
sub-zero weather out- 
side.” Only from 
“Code” dealers can 
scientific “Code” 
installations be 
obtained. 













The Kernerator must be built in when 
your home is erected. Make sure it’s 
in your plans. Over 2500 architects 
and builders use and recommend it. 
Selected for Home Owners Institute 
Model Homes in 30 principal cities. 


FRESH AIR 


Send for interesting booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” Address: 





KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
725 East Water St. 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


ERNERATOR 29 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Send us your name and we'll 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


, National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association. 
send you free of charge an in- . 
THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











teresting booklet of valuable 29 .. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
facts about home heating. Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating, 





“Garbage and Waste Disposal ten ctctinntivtnnoveeneteentnstbanemenncnctios St..--------e-ee-o---n0e-reereenees=e- 
without Leaving the Kitchen, SA mre nspereronnestevewmnewtnnime cower State. ..-----n-een-nenenene- R.F. D.-.---------- 
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He Can Prevent 
This Hidden Danger 


Many childhood ills as well as trou- 
bles that ravage health in the years 
of maturity can be traced to infection 
of first teeth. So, to protect health, 
to insure sound second teeth, begin 
taking your children to the dentist 
at an early age. This precautionary 
measure pays rich dividends. 

















Why 4 out of 5 are penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and we 


strect reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking its to 
And 4 out of § after forty, and thousands younger, are innocent 


victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that 
forms at the base of teeth creeps through the 
body. Health is destroyed. Such troubles as 
rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia and 
facial disfigurement often follow. 


But two simple preventive measures will 
protect health. Let your dentist examine 
teeth and gums at least twice each year. And 
start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 
morning and night. 


This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., for many years a Pyorrhea spe- 
Cialist, prevents Pyorrhea or checks its vi- 
cious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and pro- 
tects them against acids which cause decay! 


So, tobe on the safe side, start using Forhan's 
for the Gums, now. Teach your chil- 
dren this good 


habit. 


Unlike ordinary 
tooth pastes, 1t con- 
tains Forhan’'s Pyor- 
thea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere 
in the treatment of 
Pyorrhea. Itis health 
barrassing trouble insurance. All drug- 
behind a tell-tale gists, in tubes, 35c 
odor, Thousands ‘ 
are now | and 60c. 

.° 


breath sweet an 


fresh this sensible Formula of 
way. Try it. Acall 


druggists, 35¢ and R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 


60¢ Forhan Company 
New York 


-Forhans for th 


MORE THAN A TOOTH 





You Can Be 
Sure Of This 
Forhan's Antiseptic Refresh- 
antdoesjustwhat we promise 
for it. It safeguards mouth, 
nose and throat against oral 
infection and relieves un- 
pleasant breath instead of 
concealingthisem- 
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IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


HOW TO BUILD A ROCK 


House 


& Garde 


GARDEN 


(Continued from page 190) 


stones entirely to strengthen the con- 
struction, allowing thrust 
out of the massive 
abrupt 
sheer 


others to 
earth to form 

shoulders, ledges, terraces, 
declivities, in the clefts of 
which many a small plant will de- 


| light to grow. Each stone should ap- 


pear as much as possible as if it 
belonged to some great underlying 
ledge of rock. “See that your rock 
work is not disjointed in effect, but 
so ordered that each rock looks as if 
it belonged to the next, and had been 
its bed-fellow since the foundations 
of the hills were made.” To this end 
here are a few unalterable laws to 
be followed: 

Do not cast stones haphazard over 
a mound of earth; each must be 
firmly set with method and intention. 

To insure permanent stability each 
stone should be buried at least a third 
in the earth. 

Each should lie upon _ its 
broadest base as it would in nature; 
never should it be stood on end. The 
spike rock garden had quite a vogue 
at one time but it is a vulgar travesty 
upon Nature and a most unlikely 
home for plants. 

Each stone should slope back to- 
wards the bank behind it so that 
moisture may be directed towards the 
roots of the plants instead of away 
from them. 

The ~«onstr 
hang ai 


stone 


tion should not over- 
yoint as thereby plants 
which were growing at the base would 


MOCKORANGES OF 


be cut off from the rainfall. 


See that the earth is thorough 
rammed about every stone. This ‘5 


all-important for air pockets a: 
death traps to prowling roots, and 
is impossible to remedy this serio: 
defect when once the construction h: 
been finished. 

If the rock used is stratified it wil 
add immensely to the realistic beaut 
and reposefulness of the garden if th 
lines of stratification are matched. 

To increase the apparent differen 
in height between hill and valley w 
may resort to planting. For the mos: 
part plant high on the heights; 
small evergreen or little deciduous 
shrub, or some hardy plant whos 
stems aspire, such as Iceland Poppies, 
Columbines, the medium sized Pentste 
mons will greatly aid illusion. A 
little tree used in such a situation 
should be of spreading form, crooked 
and as if contorted by the fury of 
many storms in an exposed position. 
Bushy, spreading plants are most ef- 
fective near the base with the highe: 
regions left free for the smaller, 
choicer things. Thus in nature we 
leave behind the coarser growths as 
we climb the mountain, finding the 
smaller treasures higher up. 

Early autumn is a good time to 
build a rock garden, and then it 
should be allowed to stand over the 
winter unplanted in order that it may 
have a chance to settle and mould it- 
self into its ultimate form 


. 


MANY MERITS 


(Continued from page 186) 


Indeed, for rockeries and for planting 
boulders all the Lemoine 
Hybrids are wonderfully well fitted. 

The species of Philadelphus hy- 
bridize freely among themselves and 
several of the finest sorts in cultiva- 
tion have originated as chance hybrids. 
One of the first of these to attract at- 
tention was P. insignis, more often 
called Souvenir de Billiard, in mem- 
oryof the Frenchman in whose garden, 
about 1870, it was found. It is a 
vigorous bush growing some 10’ to 
12’ tall, with pure white, cupped blos- 
soms, each more than 1” 
duced during the first and 
weeks of July in large terminal pan- 
icles of 15 
flowers. Although cultivated for more 
than fifty vears, it is not so much 
grown in gardens as its merits deserve. 
It is certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Mockoranges, distinct in 
its many flowered inflorescence, its 
lustrous green leaves and cupped 
flowers with overlapping petals. It 
is the latest of the Philadelphuses to 
blossom, winding up a season which 
began in late May with the American 
P. hirsutus and the Oriental P. Schren- 
kii Jackii. 

The end of June sees another hand- 
some hybrid of unknown origin in 
full bloom. This is P. monstrosus, one 


amongst 


across, p ro- 


second 


to 20 sweetly perfumed 


of the most vigorous growing of all 
the Mockoranges, forming a bush of 


tree-like habit some 15’ to 20’ tall, 
with ascending-spreading branches 


richly dowered with long clusters of 
flowers, each blossom 14” across. 

An attractive Mockorange also of 
unknown origin is P. Falconeri, which 
is remarkable for its narrow ascen- 
ing-spreading, somewhat fluted petals. 
This is a tall growing sort with slender 
branches and cymose clusters of sweet- 
ly fragrant flowers. The character of 
its petals makes it distinct. 

There are many other hybrids of 
doubtful origin, including the hand- 
some P, Zeyheri, P. magnificus and P. 
floribundus, but this list may close 
with P. splendens, perhaps the hand- 
somest of the tall-growing hybrid 
group. Originated as a chance hybrid 
in the Arnold Arboretum, it is pos- 
sibly a cross of P. grandiflorus and P. 
Gordonianus. But, whatever iis parent- 
age, it is a magnificent garden plant 
with stout, ascending-spreading stems, 
dark green bold, erect 
clusters of snow-white flowers, each 
1%” to 2” in diameter, in the center 
of which nestle masses of prominent 
yellow stamens. This Mockorange has 
a slight but pleasant odor. It blooms 
about mid-season when its wealth of 
blossoms almost hides the foliage. 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL 


A 
beautiful 


ENTRANCE 


lends charm 


to any 
home 


UILDING a home is such a won: 





derful experience—if the re- 
sult is beautiful and charming. 


Yet many home builders just 
miss this beauty. And the rea- 
son can often be found in faulty 
entrance design. 


An entrance can be either a hap- 
hazard affair or a work of art. 


Years of 


specialization 


have 








LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS | 




















qualified Hartmann-Sanders to 
grace your home with an en- 
trance that will lend added dig- 
nity and distinction. 


Write for free catalog P52 of 
model entrances. Or send 30c 
for additional catalog P34 of 
pergolas and garden equipment. 
Hartmann-SandersCo., 2165 El- 
ston Avenue, Chicago, Eastern 
Office and Showroom; 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN:+SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 


Colonial Entrances 
Garden Equipment 


Koll 
Columns 
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Irvington 





> of the 


You Can’t Put Baby 
Out Of The Picture 
In Selecting Your Heat 


OU know why. So no need to 
go into that. 


Representatives in all principal cities 
United States and 


\eererr] MUM 





Thereforelet’sat 
once speak of the 
shortest, surest 
Dy route to cosy com- 
: I fort, heat and fuel- 
Wy’ thrift  content- 
. ments. 














This Bock of Let- 
ters To and Fro is 
your guide. Free. 
Send for it. 


New York 


Canada 



















You cannot 
afford to neg- 
lect getting an 
estimate from 
— before 
uying: 
Fencing of 
~ Wire Mesh, or 
~ Wrought Iron 
Entrance Gates 
Garden Furniture 
Fountains 
Weathervanes 
ce Posts 
Grille Doors 
Andirons 
Aquaria 
Stable Fittings 
Made to Order 
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" used WRATHEe 
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For 








Sherwoc 


n 
idewalla and 


.. in Sidewall Treatment 


HERE 1S a growing practice of 
‘aaine WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles in the 24-inch length laid 
with wide exposure on sidewalls. 
Soft color tones and the very texture 
of the 100% straight grain red cedar 
shingles express superior quality 
Such results can not be attained with 
ordinary building materials or with 
ordinary stained shingles, 

WeatHersest Stained Shingles will last 
a lifetime. They are stained by hand at the 


factory and rebundled after throwing out 
all imperfect shingles. 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) with coupon 
for valuable information on remodeling 
and new building. WeaTHERBEsT STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc., 919 Island St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant—St. 
Paul, Minn. Distributing Warehouses in 
Leading Centers. 


Balherbesl 


STANEDS) SHINGLES 


Sth and Sidewalls 
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+ Wearnersesr Stainep SutnGcie Co., Inc., 
= 919 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


: Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send 
Weatuernsest Color Chart (1) Portfolio of Photogra- 
vures showing Wearnersest Homes in Colors 2 Book 
on Modernizing and Reshingling 
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Well 
lattice is sus- 
ceptible of 
many ardei 
uses. In this 
French ex- 


chose 1 





dence at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 
The planting 
is well pro- 
portioned. 
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Massed Peonies give superb effects where there is space | 

for them. In this garden of Mary Louise Hunter’s, 

Freeport, Ill., they serve as a generous division between “ii 

distinct parts of the grounds aie 
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iv’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


XL Jo to the younger 


crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 
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~and here’s 
a box of 





Stores approved as Rey- 
mer Agencies are supplied 
direct from Reymers’ — 
ensuring freshness and 
careful handling. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 


“That Good 
Pittsburgh 
& andy “ 


MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED, PITTSBURGH, PA.. SINCE 1846 
OO ee a“ 
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RESENTING THE ORIGINAL 
MODES of SALLY MILGRIM 

“America’s. Foremost Fashion Creator”’ 
SIMULTANEOUSLY IN THEIR 
OWN SALONS IN NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO and CLEVELAND— 


GOWNS FROCKS SUITS COATS 
MILLINERY FURS 


» BROADWAY at 7446 STREET, NEW YORK 
, 600 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD SO., CHICAGO 
1607 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND 
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A BOSE COPPER PRINT 


SPODE’S “Camilla” 
COPELAND, ENGLAND 
100 pieces 
(Service for 12) 
$104.70 
AS Open Stock pattern—buy only 


the pieces you need. Service for 
8, $70.70. Service for 6, $60.25. 


We were the originators 
of Open Stock dinnerware 





McDUFFEE @& STRATTON 


Corporation 
33 FrRaNKLIN StREET + BosTON 
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Send For Kraftile’s 
Bathroom Color Sketches 
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The bathrooms of your new home, whether spacious 
or compact, should be beautiful. They will be beauti- 
ful if you select genuine Kraftile faience for the walls 
and floors. 


This handcraft-textured faience tile comes in creamy 
white, dull black and ten exquisitely delicate shades. 


It is the most durable of all tiling, proof against crack- 
ing, crazing, fading and wear. It will be as beautiful 
after many years as it is the day you move into your 
new home. 


And the best part of the story is this: it costs no more 
than ordinary colored tile. 


We shall be glad to send you a folder containing un- 
usual decorative treatments for bathrooms, pictured 
in full color. 
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KRAFTILE CO : 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco | 
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CONCERNING 
| OWNERS’ 


ie view of the numerous previously 
decided cases the law relating to 
rights and liabilities, under the 
various and numerous circumstances, 
of property owners for the injury or 
destruction of trees and shrubbery is 
well established. 

Probably one of the most common 
sources of litigation is found where 
the trees of a property owner stand 
so close to the boundary line that 
property adjoining is damaged as a 
result thereof. 

In a recent case the Court held that 
branches which overhang the property 
of another are a nuisance, and the 
owner of the land which the 
branches hang may either cut them 
off, or damages from the 
owner of the tree. But he may not go 
so far as to cut the tree down. If he 
does he is liable in 
The law 


to the roots of trees. 


the 


over 


recover 


damages to its 


owner. same is applicable 

Sometimes discussion arises because 
of dampness caused by the shade of 
trees. This phase of a controversy 
came before the Court: The owner of 
a house asserted that shade from trees 
on the adjoining land kept his house 
in a continued damp and unhealthy 
condition. However, the Court held 
that the owner of the trees was not 
compelled to destroy them, or cut the 
branches, and that the adjoining land 
owner would be liable for injuring 
the trees, inasmuch as the branches did 
not protrude over the boundary line. 

Yet in an important litigation, the 
Court held it unlawful for a 
property owner to pick the fruit off 
the branches which hung over his 
premises, but that he was privileged 
to cut off the overhanging limbs, and 


was 


should exercise care not to go upon 
the adjoining property. 

Another litigation also involved the 
branches of a tree which overhung the 
property of an adjoining land owner 
who did not cut the limbs off, but 
sued for damages. In holding the 
owner of the trees liable for damages, 
the Court said: “. . trees which over- 
hang the premises of another are a 
nuisance to the extent that their 
branches project over such premises, 
and the person over whose land they 
spread is entitled to an action for 
damages against the one who is re- 
sponsible for their presence there.” 


COMMON PROPERTY 


In still another litigation involv- 
ing the rights of property owners to 
cut trees growing on the boundary 
line, a California court held that 
tree upon land that 
adjoins the property of two persons, 
neither has a right to cut, destroy or 
injure it, unless its roots or branches 


where a crows 


effect damages, in which event only 
the damage inflicting parts may be 
removed. And, further, the tree is the 
common property of both owners, and 
‘ither may for its 
injury or destruction by other persons. 

Sometimes the important question 
arises as to what 


recover damages 


right a property 
owner has to grow shade trees in the 
highway or city street in front of his 
land. A New York court held that a 
property owner has the right to plant 
trees within the street in front of his 


House 
PROPEET Y 
RIGHTS 


house, and may maintain a legal ac- 
tion against a person for damages if 
that person injures them. 

However, the State, County or ciry 
may remove the trees at any time they 
are deemed a nuisance or obstructic ly 
or are otherwise detrimental to ¢ 
health or general welfare of a ma- 
jority of-the people. But such re. 
moval, trimming or other alteration 
must be done in the manner prescribed 
by statute or ordinance. 

With 
persons who wrongfully injure trees 
or shrubbery, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the law is expressed in a quit 
recently decided case in 


respect to the liability of 


i 


which the 
Court, in effect, said that any person 
who enters the property of another 
and wrongfully injures either stand- 
ing trees or shrubbery is guilty of the 
offense of trespass. And, further, that 
such person is liable to the owner fo: 
damage effected. 
GROUNDS FOR DAMAGE 
It is important to know, howev: 
that the injury inflicting person may 
avoid liability if he accomplishes the 
damage while acting in defense of his 
own person property, or if th 
damage actually is effected through 
the negligence or fault of the prop- 
erty owner, or if the damage is don 
under 


’ 


or 


circumstances over which th 


owner has control. 

Ordinarily, the amount of damages 
recoverable by the owner of trees 
which are wrongfully injured or de- 
stroyed by another is determined by 
adding the actual amount of the com- 
bined injury done to the trees, shrub- 
bery and real estate. 

But, if the trees that are wrong- 
fully cut are valuable as lumber, 
which is made into merchandising 
articles by the wrong-doer, as a re- 
sult of which the value of the timber 
is enhanced, the Courts hold generally 
that the owner of the property from 
which the trees are cut is entitled to 
recover the full value of the manu- 
factured articles. Moreover, the w rong- 
doer is not permitted to deduct any 
of the expenses for labor, transporta- 
tion or other incidental expenses which 
he has incurred in cutting the trees 
and converting them into the articles 
of intrinsic value. 

Under certain circumstances the 
Courts are inclined to award what is 
known as exemplary damages for the 
injury or destruction of trees or 
shrubbery, particularly if it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Court 
that the damage was accomplished 
purposely and maliciously by th 
wrong-doer. Exemplary damages equal! 
the actual damages plus a considerabl 
additional sum administered by the 
Court for the purpose of making an 
example of the wrong-doer. Some 
times exemplary damages amount to 
three to five times the actual damages 
accomplished. Therefore, where dam- 
age to standing trees or shrubbery is 
done wantonly, purposely or reck- 
lessly, the owner of the injured prop- 
erty may recover a considerably greate! 
amount in damages from the wrong- 
doer than is actually accomplished. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Good Art Bridges Time 


Roses of Damascus — how remote and romantic, yet how har- 
monious with modern Rookwood. Ask our exclusive represen- 


tative in your locality to see our line or write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
























































Picturesque Colonial Homes are always equipped 

with quaint Lighting Fixtures. The sconce abov 

is an authentic reproduction adapted to the use 
of electricity. 


HORN & BRANNEN MFG. CO. 


Designers Manufacturers Importers 


427-433 Nortu Broap STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Our product sold by all first class dealers 
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No. 70197—Exquisite 
hand carved Gothic 
stall in solid oak. 
Seat opens, allowing 
use as a chest. 





Lightolier and 
European craftsmanship join hands 


O produce beautiful carved things for our galleries 

is the sole occupation of the L. Vander Voort ateliers 
of Belgium. So every single importation here is blessed 
with the old-world flavor which decorators prize so 
highly. The many sizes and period styles in this col- 
lection alone would be noteworthy. But as decorators 
and their clients discover, too, many of the things at 
Lightolier are only to be found abroad until we bring 
them here. 





Write for our dealer’s address in your city 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
htoli 

| igi ler 

| IMPORTATION DIVISION 

569 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Add to the Charm of Your Bedroom 


‘OR all those who like feminine things, dainty things, this newest and latest 

Leavens’ Vanity Table instantly appeals. Not only is this Vanity finished 
in keeping with Milady’s modes and fashions but it is at the same time a very 
useful piece of furniture. 


You may buy this Vanity with or without the flounces. Bench, Mirror and 
Vanity may be bought asa set or separately. Best of all, you may have it finished 
exactly as you choose, in whatever color or shades best suited to the individ- 
uality of your room. 


Leavens' Finished-to-your-Order woe of buying furniture gives you unlim- 
ited color choice at no greater cost than buying furniture the usual way. Write 
for new illustrated forty page catalog describing many modern and Colonial 
pieces as well as this popular way to buy furniture. 


ledperoheon LF AVENS 


‘Furniture- 


32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. (Div. 9B) 


Please send your illustrated Catalog and com- : 
plete details of the“ Finished-to-Order’’Furniture. : 


Name 


Address 


























...toreplace your oldsink Bog 


HE electric iron, the vacuum cleaner, 
the clothes-washer are acknowledged 
necessary. Why will you longer go without 
the one appliance that will work for you 


three times a day? 


Domestic science experts and testing in- 
stitutes as well as thousands of housewives 
have voiced their approval of the WALKER 


principle of easy, simple operation and 


splendid efficiency. 


In cost— 


DISHWASHER means 


consider its greater value 


ordinary sink. In service- 
vantages of the electric 


modern sink with lower back and deeper 
sink compartment. Operating cost is negli- 
only a few cents a week for power. 


gible 





Model 8 Walker Tiled-in 


costs 
no more because of enamelled 


vare saved 


WAL 


the WALKER SUPER-SINK 





Sectional 


view 
showing action of 
water directly 


against fronts and 
bac ks of dishes. 





little when you 
compared to an 
it offers the ad- 
dishwasher and 





Model 11 In- 
dividual Ma- 
chine to set 
anywhere. 





Several models and sizes sold 
through plumbers for new 
building or remodeling and an 
individual style to place near 
sink or in butler’s pantry. Cou- 
pon will bring information and 
suggestions for kitchen layouts. 
WALKER DISHWASHER 
CORP., Dept. 705, 246 Wal- 
ton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUPER SINK 
«2 DISHWASHER &» 





*/ WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., ; a 
Dept. 705, 246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send free and full information describing models and 


operation of WALKER DISHWASHER SINK and Individual 


] for new homes 


machines for old homes 

Name of Plumber........... 
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(Continued from page 198) 


For this reason, it is easy to com- 
prehend that the law is intended not 
only to compensate the owner for the 
wrongful injury to his trees and 
shrubbery, but an increased penalty 
is provided to make more hazardous 
the malicious injury or destruction. 

Where the injury is not maliciously, 
wantonly or recklessly done, the vari- 
ous methods of the Courts in arriving 
at the reasonable amount of damages 
are interesting to observe. 

Recently in a case where this point 
of the law involved and the 
amount justifiable in being recovered 
by the owner for destroyed shrubbery 
being the Court in 
effect said that the damages may not 
always be determined by the same 
methods, but the cost of the labor to- 
gether with the the de- 
stroyed things, their value as an at- 
traction or ornament, and all other 
relevant things must be considered. 


was 


was discussed, 


source of 


In another case where litigation in- 
volved the destruction of several trees 
situated close to a dwelling, it was 
held that the value of the trees 
should be determined in consideration 
of the actual value of the 
as lumber, their worth for the pur- 


trees 


pose of making shade, and as a 
wind break, as well as their en- 
hancement of the ornamental ap- 


pearance of the property. 

But where trees are cut by honest 
mistake the owner of the property is 
only permitted to sue and recover the 
actual value of the trees at the time 
and place they are cut. 

Occasionally, the injury inflicting 
individual attempts to avoid liability 
on the ground that the damage was 
from accidental occurrences. 
For instance, where the litigation in- 
volved a tract of land con- 
several hundred trees which 
were set afire by the sparks from a 
locomotive, the railroad company con- 
tended that it should not be held liable 
for the resultant damages, because the 
fire actually started upon. its 
right-of-way and quickly spread to 
the cut dried the 


caused 


which 
tained 


own 


and erass on ad- 


joining property due to the carele:s- 
ness on the part of the property Owner 
in failing to maintain his property in 
a clean condition. However, the Court 
held the railroad company liable for 
the resultant damages and fixed the 
amount recoverable solely in con- 
sideration of testimony given by ex- 
pert witnesses who were well informed 
of the value of the kind of trees that 
were destroyed. So, therefore, it is 
apparent that the owner of property 
is entitled to recover the value of 
damaged trees or shrubbery whether 
or not the damage is accomplished 
purposely or accidentally. 

Where injury is done to an orchard, 
the law is well established that the 
amount entitled to be recovered by the 
owner of the property is arrived at by 
the subtracting of the value of the 
land after the injury was done, from 
its value immediately previous to the 
occurrence of the injury. In other 
words, where the trees are fruit bear- 
ing, the amount of damages usually 
is based upon the value of the land 
before and after the injury is done. 
The ow ner, however, is privileged to 
sue the wrong-doer for the actual 
value of the trees, or for the injury 
to the land. 

Where the value of a single tree or 
group of trees or shrubbery is sought, 
irrespective of the value of the land, 
the Courts generally hold that due 
consideration should be given to the 
climate, the nature of the trees, the 
abundance of the fruit or flowers, the 
beauty and attractive appearance of 
the injured property and the approxi- 
mate number of its future years of 
life. Its capability to produce shade is 
also an element. 

It is important, however, to know 
that ornamental shrubbery, small trees, 
or other plants which are intended to 
be transplanted at a later period are 
not deemed real property, and there- 
fore the adopted method of arriving 
at the value of this class of “personal 
property” is the actual selling value. 


Leo T. PARKER 


A GARDEN FOR SPRING AND FALL 


(Continued from page 170) 


LATIN NAME 
Chrysanthemum indicum 

23 Anemone japonica 

24 Helenium autumnale 

25 Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
26 Solidago sempervirens 

27 Paeonia 

28 Iris pallida 

29 Iris germanica 

30 Dicentra spectabilis 

A quilegia 

Hibiscus moscheutos 
Alyssum saxatile compactum 
Viola cornuta 

Convallaria majalis 

Bellis perennis 

Iris pumila 


we 
_— 
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COMMON NAME 
Mother Chrysanthemum 
Japanese Anemone 
Common Sneezeweed 
Clump Speedwell 
Seaside Goldenrod 
Peonies var. Festiva Maxima 
Sweet Iris 

Iris Florentina 
Bleedingheart 
Columbine 

Common Rosemallow 
Dwarf Goldentuft 
Lily-of-the-valley 
Tufted Pansy 

English Daisy 

Dwarf Iris 
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HALLS ,.TEAPOIS 
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Brewing and Serving Tea 


EA is a beverage whose delicate 
flavor requires careful brewing. It 
must be carefully timed and only vitri- 
fied, non-porous china (Hall China) 
should be used. It should be poured into 
another Hall’s China Teapot to retain 
the heat and flavor while serving. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Dept. G, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Silver Lake. 
Sash Cord ~~ 
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You free yourself from the annoyance—and expense— 
of sash cord breakage when you hang your windows 
with SILVER LAKE. It’s of 100% high grade, white 
cotton, solid-braided for lifetime service. Leading archi- 
contractors and builders know SILVER LAKE, 


and they'll recommend it with confidence because it’s 


tects, 


guaranteed for 20 years. If you are building or remodel- 


ing your home, remember SILVER LAKE! 


At Hardware and General Stores 


THE SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
Newtonville, Mass. 


SIL VER LAKE CO. 
312 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass, 
Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. 
If your dealer 
doesn't carry Name. 
SILVER LAKE, 
please send us 
his name and 
address. 





Street 





City 





























Johnnie Walker Speaking! 


“Surprising how many people try my cigarettes and 
say —‘My, that’s some cigarette, where can I buy it?’ 


“Try any first class shop and see for yourself what I 


mean” — only 
20c for 20 




















FENCES THAT BEAUTIFY and 4 PROTECT 


A WICKWIRE Spencer Chain Link Fence will im- 
prove the appearance of your estate or home, bar 
trespassers, and keep your children and pets safe 
from highway dangers. 

Wickwire Spencer Chain Link Fences are strongly built and 








heavily hot galvanized after weaving. They will last many 
years without repairs or painting. 
We have a branch office or agent near you, and can furnish 
expert fence erectors. Phone, or mail the coupon. 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York City 


7 
| Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. | 

Dept. 9-HG., 41 East 42nd Street, New York l 
! Please send me free, your illustrated catalog and a copy | 
| of Norman Pearce’s poem, “The Friendly Fence.’ | 
| Name | 
Address * 





|WICGKWIRE SPENCER PRODUCTS 























Architects say... 
Every home deserves 


BRASS PIPE 


OU must be sure, architects say, that both hot 
and cold water pipes will deliver clean water 
in abundance, year after year. 


You can be sure—by installing Plumrite Brass Pipe. 
This pipe never makes water rusty or stains fine 
bathroom fixtures. It keeps furnishings safe from 
leaky pipes and fallen plaster. As long as water is 
delivered to your home, it will be instantly avail- 
able in clear condition. 


Fixtures are efficient only when the pipe assures 
full volume. They cannot act properly with the 
diminished flow that comes from clogged pipe. 
Plumrite has the strength and uniformity to out- 
last the building where installed. 

If you are planning to build, you will want these 
enduring advantages. Or if the pipe in your present 
home is wearing out, a Plumrite installation will 
make it livable for years to come. Ask your architect 
or plumber about Plumrite Brass Pipe and fittings. 


BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
*‘Makers of Brass Products for over 60 Years’’ 


\ FOR FULL INFORMATION 
S MAIL THIS COUPON 





Please send me free copy of booklet “When is a House Old” 
Name ecccce 
Address 


Plumber's Name 


Plumber’s Address 
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(Continued from page 146) 


landscape painter known as “Jockey 
Hill”, one of the many romantic 
characters connected with the old fac- 
tory. All those stories of this charming 
if eccentric man with his great love 
for horses, even if somewhat over- 
drawn, are nevertheless delightful. 
While the porcelain works are no 
more and “Jockey” no longer deco- 
rates porcelain, the memory of this 
little man galloping along the street 


HOUSE & 


HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY 
AMERICA. By Richardson Wright. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


N the quiet of a New England 

afternoon, at a very inconvenient 
distance from a not too fastidiously 
stocked village, I have often deplored 
the rapidly disappearing peddler from 
the road. We are too prone to senti- 
mentalize over his picturesqueness, too 
apt to forget what must have been 
his blessed and absolute 
necessity. He was as seasonal as the 


convenience 


months; his cries were as familiar as 
the bird calls of the meadow; his 
gossip fertilized the isolated mind. 
Those were the days when garru- 
lity and sales went hand in hand. Sales- 
manship meant eloquence as bountiful 
as the circuit rider’s oratory. There 
was no department store impersonal- 
ness about such trading: waited 
for the baker, the butcher and the 
candlestick maker, as though the ap- 
proaching visit was fraught with im- 


one 


minence. His approach—whatever the 
article he offered—gave quality to his 
pack or his gaily decked wagon. Cheap 
pins have never been so elegant as in 
the years they came wrapped in the 
stretch of 
Never were clocks so “native” as then, 
they with the 
subtle assurance that they were “war- 
ranted, if well.” The tin man 
with his solder traveled over hill and 
dale, mending a leak in some out of 
the way boiler; the hat man, emanat- 
ing from Danbury, Connecticut, the 
brass button moulder, from the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, the tailor who cut and 
stitched the family wardrobe—each 
hour brought such wanderers to your 


unfolded. 


, 


eagle wings 


when were bought 


used 


door. 

Here was humanity against a coun- 
try landscape, peddling everything 
from God’s Word and Justice to the 
wares of the doctor, who 
either greased the fifth wheel of your 
buggy, or else sold you a Conestoga 


wagon 


wagon, if you were headed anywhere 
west of Albany. 

The historian has heretofore made 
but slight and insufficient mention of 
these early traders; the fiction writer 
has painted them dimly and unauthor- 
itatively; the dramatist has made 
them crudely live up to their reputa- 
tion for cuteness and slyness, But in 
Hawkers and Walkers we get the 
furrowed, realistic likeness of the 
peddler in all his varied occupations, 
and he’s a fascinating fellow. 

You could take this book into your 
country kitchen and check up every- 
thing that the Yankee peddler sold; 


GARDEN’S 


each morning on his bareback pony 
remains. And today it is told how 
when he reached the door he wor 
throw the reins on the pony’s neck, 
proceeding to produce those splencid 
landscapes, the while his four-leg¢ 
friend, like a well-trained dog, would 
wend his way homeward, return: 
at the end of the day to carry 
well-loved master back again to 
humble dwelling. 


BOOKSHELI 


you could go to your medicine ch 
and wonder if its contents were ar 
better than the emergency case of tl 
ambulatory doctor; you could have 
sudden toothache, while sitting on yot 
balcony, overlooking the 
proved modern highway 


most ap- 
(once tl 
route of these gypsy salesmen), and 
from the pages of this delicious hi 
tory glean how the itinerant dentist 
might have saved you a hurried and 
inconvenient visit to the city. 

I have read Hawkers and Walke 
as a refreshing social document; as a 
generously and gracefully studied 
story from unusual sources of the cur- 
rents of homely and artistic trade that 
swept the bad roads, the uncut forests, 
the unfrequented distances of our land, 
east and and south, while w 
were in our national infancy. He: 
we have contact with the men wh 
sold things to you, made things fo 
you, to meet your urgent needs. Yo 
can say to your ancient candlesticks, 
your deep stained hearth brooms, you 
silhouettes on the wall (which an 
antique shop has swept from plac 
where the ancient peddler left them) 
“You are the progeny of our revered 


west 


brass workers, our silhouette cutters 
our broom makers, who passed thi 
very door before it was renovated an 
modernized according to our advance: 
way.” 

This book of Mr. Wright’s will add 
significance to the road when you meet 
the Armenian of these days flaunting 
drawnwork from the side doors of hi 
expensive car; when you hear th 
fish man blow his horn. How delight 
ful it would be to drop into the old 
ways, and what charm in comparison 
to the 10-cent stores! There are so- 
phisticated communities that still know 
the efficacy of sage tea, bequeathed us 
from the herb woman; there ar 
woodsheds that still welcome th 
seasonal woodchopper, even as farms 
await the Fall renting of the wood 
saw. Here, so to speak, is the birth 
record of Big Business, for in thei: 
infancy drugs and books and shoes and 
and clocks were all accounted 
Yankee Notions. America has capital- 
ized on such notions. 

Having thus Mr. Wright’s 
book, told with a gusto and 


brass 


read 
a just 
appreciation of values both human 
and historical, I feel that in it I have had 
uncovered for me some strange strata 
of humanity, colorful and worthy, 
that might still be of convenience if 
concentrated civilization had not accus- 
tomed us to the absence of such ancient 
peddling. 

M. J. M. 
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Built by hand 














A chair of exquisite 
¥ balance in design 
and workmanship. 
Upholstered in Lin- 
en frieze, and hand- 
carved throughout. 
A thorough beauty. 


Price, $110.00 


5S Ambassador 


In its simplicity of 
design,2sinitsease 
and silken finish, 
the Tuscany is rem- 
iniscent of Roman 
tradition atits best. 


Tuscany 


Price, $85.00 











Every curve and 
line of this chair 
bespeaks dignity 
in repose, com- 
fort, and grace- 
ful relaxation, 


Price, $110.00 








Ridgemont 


The severely beau- 
tiful lines of the 
Dominion are 
softened by the 
warmth and lovely 
quality of the up- 
holstering, as well 
as byitsinviting air 
of solid comfort. 

Dominion 


Price, $65.00 
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Exquisite Chairs of 


rare charm and quality! 


Each one of the chairs here il- 
lustrated, as well as every other 
piece made by King-Fisher, is 
custom built throughout. This 
means that one man, a master 
craftsman, builds a piece from 
the ground up. No mass pro- 
duction methods are used. 
Every detail is wrought by a 
workman who puts his entire 
skill and experience into con- 
structing a beautiful, perman- 
ent article of furniture. 


Go to the dealer who carries 
the King-Fisher line, and if he 
does not have the particular 
piece you want, he can order 
it for you. 


Or, if your regular dealer does not dis- 
play the King-Fisher line, we will send 
you any of the pieces shown above on 
receipt of the regular price, freight pre- 
paid. In making this offer, we guaran- 
tee that you will be entirely pleased 
with your selection, or your money 


will be gladly refunded. 


Mail coupon for free booklet 
LIFETIME LUXURY 





OVERSTUFFED 
FURNITURE 





>) 


Kinc-FisHer MATTREss Co. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Gentlemen — Please send me your illustrated 
folder ‘Lifetime Luxury’’ and the name of 
your local dealer. 





throughout! 
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Distinction and Charm 
for the Boudoir 


Whether outfitting your boudoir or selecting a 
gift for any occasion, the Carlin Shops offer a 
veritable treasure chest of appropriate sugges- 
tions—at most reasonable prices. 

Here, from an assortment of boudoir furnishings 
and bed coverings designed in pertect taste, you 
can always find the needful for your home, or the 
gift you will be proud to send. 

A profusion of delightful accessories for travel- 
ing by Rail, Motor, Steamer or Yacht. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


©@arlfn Cmforts tne 


CHICAGO 
662 No. Michigan Avenue 
at Erie Street 





ve el RY 


NEW YORK 


at 54th Street 


528 Madison Avenue 
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~FRANKA HALL & SONS 2z001vc 
25 west 45% street New York SPECIALISTS 
TT 7 




















Make dreams come true. 


You who have dreamed of a beau- 
tiful Day Bed in a cozy corner 
all your own. So appropriate in 
surroundings of comfort, it is 
a source of joy and pride to 
every woman. 

At Hall’s are Day Beds of many dis- 
tinctive patterns from which to make 
your selection. Every one is of the 
Hall standard of quality that insures a 
lifetime of satisfaction. 

Orders can be placed through your dealer 


or interior decorator. 


poe 


Established 1828 
Manufacturers 
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THERE’S SOMETHING 
NEW UNDER THE SUN 
—THAT THE SUN 
WON’T AFFECT—THAT 
DRENCHING WITH 
RAIN WON’T HARM— 
THAT DOESN’T TAKE 
KINDLY TO DIRT,AND 
IS EASILY CLEANED 


4 
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IT’S THE NEW 
HARTSHORN WIN- 
DOW SHADE FABRIC 


JOANNA 
CLOTH 


BRILLIANT, SATIN FINISH 
PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 


——* CLOTH has a beauty of 
finish that is new—a finish that 
is not offered, and never has been 

_ offered by any shade cloth here- 
tofore produced. It is delightfully 
soft to the touch, yet staunch in its 
resistance to wear. It is indescrib- 
ably pleasing to the eye, yet its 
utility features, alone, prompt you 
to specify it. Spun, woven and 
finished by Stewart Hartshorn. 


Ask your dealer about Hartshorn 
JOANNA CLOTH. But be sure, 
too, that when he does shade 
your house with JOANNA CLOTH, 
that it is mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


| Est. 1860 


A shade is only as good as its roller 





SHADE 
PRODUCTS 











| Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Roilers 











ANNOUNCING 


/ 


..« Edgwood red cedar shingles .. . cut edge-grain 
— positive insurance against warping, cupping, curl- 
ing... guaranteed to build a 40-year roof... walls 
of enduring beauty... to provide extraordinary 
insulating protection against heat and cold... 








A GRouP of lumbermen, with a belief in the 
nublic’s preference for a superior produét, have 
Seas manufacturing for en apap shingle 
that is cut all edge-grain and made only from 
selected British Columbia Red Cedar —where 
this wood attains its greatest degree of perfec- 
tion, owing to soil and climatic conditions. 





To advertise the superior merits of this pro- 
duct and to identify it from all others, every 
bundle will bear the trade mark ““EDGwoop” 
. +. + @ mame registered in the Canadian and 
United States patent offices for your protection. 


Notice the deep shadow 
lines, a8 beautiful as if 
’ rayed by an artil’s 


Because Edgwood shingles are cut all edge-grain, they will 
never warp, cup, curl or split and, what is of greater importance, 
will lay flat and tight on roof and sidewalls ~a fire resisting 
qualification recognized by insurance authorities. 


Properly nailed with zinc coated, pure zinc or copper nails, 
Edgwood shingled roofs and sidewalls will last for 40 years or 
more with little or no —— and retain their inherent beauty, 
emphasized by the deep shadow-line effec so desirable. 


Edgwood shingled roof and sidewalls give you the five es- 
sentials of good building —appearance, 
durability, insulation, economy and safety. 


Edgwood shingles may be obtained un- 
Stained (natural) or stained—No other ex- 
terior building material offers a better 
vehicle for c 5 ... colors that will blend 
with the flowers, the foliage, the lawn and 
all the decorative features of doorway, 
window and chimney. 





Roof of edge-grain shingles 


built in 1897. The owner 
writes; "In all these years I 
have spent not to exceed 
$15.00 in repairs and the 
f seems as good as ever’’. 


TO BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS: Edgwood sets a new stand- 
ardin red cedar shingle manufacturing and merchandising. 
W rice forsales plansand listof Edgwood mills—the quality 
name ceed appears on every bundle together with 
the manufacturer's label—a double guarantee. ' 


EQGWooD 
Roofs and Sideuralls 


—— 








~ 
Tus CONSOLIDATED SHINGLE MiLLs OF British Cotumaia Lrb. 
907-A METROPOLITAN BurLDING, VANCouvrr, B.C. 





Name 
Write for Prue booklet Address ae 
"Edgweed Hemes’’, con- 
taining many examples of lem 





delight/ul modern homes to- 
gether withexpert adviceon 
remodeling and re-reofing. 


tate whether home-owner, archited, builder or contraGor) 
<< ———— ~: 
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THE ArT AND CRAFT OF GARDEN 
Makinc. By Thomas H. Mawson 
and E. Prentice Mawson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


F few books can it be said that 

they are epoch-making; but the 
reading and the re-reading of this 
one strengthens the conviction that it 
is not only the fruitage of the art up 
to the present time but a pregnant 
blossoming also for the future. Enor- 
mous in bulk, it is at the same time 


elegantly classical and thoroughly 
practical. The thinking is true and 
clear and the definitions accurate. 


There is perfectly sound treatment of 
the fundamentals of landscape art with 
emphasis that is strangely rare in such 
a work upon proper perspective, axes, 
framing, glades, vistas and the correla- 
tion of natural parts and of the man- 
made with Nature. Compactness and 
economy are faithfully observed; 
economy that by American designers, 
who have to consider greater expense 
of materials, labor and area, must 
be reduced to still narrower terms. 
There is inculcation of sound phi- 
losophy in urging upon the intending 
landscape practitioner a longer period 
of academic study in order that he may 
acquire a sense of esthetic connection 
and learn properly to work with 
domestic architects, for he must have 
sympathetic interest in not only every 
branch of architecture but in arbori- 
culture also, in forestry, engineering 
ind many other most divergent sciences 
which all go toward the making of 
a garden, a park or a city, or to the 
embellishment of their several parts. 
Definiteness of purpose in allotting the 
several parts of a plan is stressed with 
as much force as ever has been used 
by the lamented Charles Elliot, Jr., 
in his dictum of “what is fair must 
first be fit.” A driveway, for example, 
is pointed out as primarily a means of 
approach and access, with the question 
of human safety shown paramount in 
importance. 

The book is rich in suggestion for 
the designer of gardens, and rules are 
clearly stated. One sees readily that the 
predominating note possessed by the 
area to be developed should supply the 
keynote for the garden plan. With this 
keynote every detail must harmonize. 
Continuity of line and flowing curves 
are mightily attractive, and_ inter- 
ference in the way of encrusting orna- 
mentation should be avoided. 
ever, such artificial adornments as 
statues may be used, provided they 
are carefully chosen. In aquatic fea- 
tures the local geography, and in 
rockeries the native geology, should 
not be outraged. Glass houses may be 
suitably adapted to their surroundings 
—this last subject being dealt with in 
the same discriminating and generally 
satisfactory manner as are all the 
others in this truly wonderful book. 

But it is the planter who after all 
is held up as having the better part. 
For greater success he needs a sense 
of keen observation developed by the 
continuous study of beauty in nature 
and in art, to which he must add an 
all-round scientific acquaintance and 
practical experience with~ plants. He 
must remember that “in the garden the 
eye demands a kind of beauty which, 
while it looks spontaneous is really 
civilized, delicately finished and pol- 


How- 
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ished. The art of landscape archit: 
ture is to create refined results whi: 
look as though, with verv little assi 
tance, nature might have produc: 
them in some lavish yet gentle mood 
The lists of plants, which are not me: 
lists, likewise exhibit niceness in sel 
tion, and, though the American plant: 
would necessarily make some omis 
sions and fill some small gaps, they a: 
in keeping with the excellency oO 
grasp found under the various othe 
topics. 

The more than 500 illustrations 
scattered over the nearly 500 ver 
large pages, are each worth studying 
most of them being pictures of th 
authors’ own successful works. 

F. B. M. 


BALANCING THE Farm Output. By 
W. J. Spillman. New York: Orange 
Judd Publishing Company. 


HE importance of the problem 
that this little volume undertake; 

to solve, relating to one of the most 
vital of all economic subjects, is evi- 
dent from the fact that in the five 
year period marked off by the census 
years of 1919 to 1924 inclusive in the 
United States, the area of land in 
farms decreased 31 million acres, and 
the harvested crop area decreased 19 
million acres. The book’s appearance 
is timely, coming as it does immediately 
after President Coolidge’s veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill and while there 
are being framed new measures to be 
considered by the next session of Con- 
gress in the attempts to give practical 
aid to agriculture and stock-raising. 
It is well to have, in concise form 
and presented in scholarly fashion, a 
general survey of the situation by an 
expert of the Bureau of Agricultura! 
All arguments for and 
governmental control ar 
duly weighed, and then is proposed 
the Limited Debenture Plan. Concern- 
ing this it is advocated that no finan- 
cial expenditure would be required of 
the government other than a few 
million dollars with which to finance 
the organization for a few months. 
This would all be returned to the 
United States Treasury before the end 
of the first year in which the plan was 
in operation. The plan can not be set 
forth here even in brief outline; it 
seems to be quite worthy of trial and 
it might greatly help along with any 
other method by which Congress may 


Economics. 
against 


attempt to give relief in real and 
tangible form. 
F. B. M. 


THE Iris. By John C. Wister. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany. 


T would be difficult to imagine a 

more nearly ideal account than this 
of the flower which, though very well 
known and exceedingly popular, ex- 
ists in such myriad forms of various 
requirements that without instruction 
the average gardener misses much that 
he might easily enjoy. The view-point 
is cosmopolitan and the handling of 
every detail is artistic, attractive, 
scholarly and practical. There is full 
sympathy for the flower lover of 
meagre means and for the most vora- 
cious collector of the Iris from re- 
sources that are unlimited. And, best of 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Oh! Its this 
Ozite Cushion 
that makes your rug 

SO soft: vee 


l’S REALLY unbelievable what a difer- 

ence Ozite Cushion makes! It’s so soft, 
so yielding, so luxurious underfoot that it | 
adds a new note of comfort and charm to | 
your home. And what is more, Ozite is the | 
wisest economy—it more than repays its 
own small cost by doubling the life of your | 
rugs! Your dealer will gladly send a cushion | 
up ‘‘on trial.’ Ozite is guaranteed uncone | 
ditionally. We know you'll want Ozite 
under every rug and carpet in your home! 

CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Ozite Rug Cushions are overcast and taped on all edges 

Orite is made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that i 
: is everlastingly moth-proof, Patented 
September 9, 1924, 


zonized’’. 








Clinton Carpet Company 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago H,. G. 927 
Please send me your free bookle 
Proper Care of Rugs and Car- 
and small sample of Ozite, 


**The 
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ou will be delighted with a MORTON “Venetian” Cabinet in 
Ls your bathroom. The large, artistically etched mirror completely 
conceals a steel, white enameled cabinet. It makes modern bathreoms 
more attractive and is especially recommended for remodeling old 
bathrooms. Lasts a lifetime—costs nothing to maintain—kept spotless 
and sanitary with a damp cloth. Four sizes, all reasonably priced. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


(Morton (V)anuracrorinc Company, 


5165 WEST LAKE STREET-CHICAGO,ILL..U.S.A. 
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The Vogue of Color in Bath Rooms 


N inexpensive route to colorful charm—Ret- 

Rac bath room sets. These sets come in the 

loveliest shades imaginable and harmonize with 
any bath room color scheme. 

The mats and rugs won’t buckle, and always 
lie flat. The seat and stool covers fit snugly. They 
launder perfectly — never shrink and the colors 
are guaranteed fast to boiling. Each time laun- 
dered the colors will become brighter, and the 
surface more like plush. 


-RAC 


COPYRIGHTED 


BATH ROOM SETS 


ALL COLORS-GUARANTEED FAST 


OLORS: Ret-Rac 

rugs and mats come 
inawide range of sizes 
and shades oe adi lav- 
ender, blue, green and 
gold. Sold in leading 
stores — individual 
pieces or sets—at mod- 
erate prices. Ifyou have 
difficulty in securing 
Ret-Rac sets, write for 
information about 
dealers and prices. 


Manufactured by 
Carter Brothers 


Department A 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Laminated, alternating-grain 
hardwood interior gives 
tremendous strength to the 
Brunswick White Seat. 


A New Kind of 


White Seat 


—note its construction 





OW we have put into a white 

seat the same inner construc- 

tion as has made our Whale-bone- 

| ite Seat world-famous and led to its 

| use in 90% of all modern build 
ings, schools and hospitals, 


The Brunswick White Seat has 
a china-like surface of the utmost 
beauty. This gleaming surface cov- 
ers an interior of alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood exactly 
the same interior which in the 
Whale-bone-ite Seat has won the 
| endorsement of architects every- 
where. 


Thus, at low cost, the Brunswick 
White Seat offers you long wear 
plus unique beauty. The white of 
| this new Brunswick Seat matches 
exactly the white of your bath- 
room fixtures. A very important 
point if your all-white bathroom 
is to look attractive. 

We guarantee the Brunswick 
White Seat for five years. Its cost 
is low. Tell your plumber to in- 
stall it in your home. 








Booklet Free 


Send today for book- 


bathrooms, 


| let picturing the 
q : Brunswick White 
| > Seat and modern 


| 
The Brunswick 
WHITE SEAT 


| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


| ome * FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL?" "4 
| Dept. 122, Seat Division 
| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. | 
| 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
| Please send booklet showing the Brunswick White | 
I Seat. H 
EOE EOE eee a | 
| | 
| ADDRESS ides \ 
Didaileihbencesnapsie ch etletasineiaphi RSENS: 
































Rare Beauty, Lasting Protection — 
for Homes Large and Small 


Modern living conditions create an imperative 
need for fencing of home grounds. Cyclone 
Fence provides this protection throughout the 
Bars irresponsible in- 
truders, insures to your family the complete 
and private use of your premises. Reduces 
maintenance expense. 


life of the property. 


Cyclone Fence conforms to today’s high stand- 
ards of taste in home and landscape architec- 
ture. Beautifully simple in design, yet strong 
enough to catch and hold a speeding motor car. 
Built of rust-resisting, enduring copper-bearing 
materials. Erected complete by the Cyclone 
Fence Company. Write for illustrated catalog 
of fencing for residences, estates, and clubs. 

We erect fence anywhere. | 

CyrcLtone Fence Company | 

| 


Main Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Works and Offices: 
North Chicago, IlL., Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. | 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors : | 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


All 


yclone 


6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Fence 


Direct Factory Branches in Principal Cities } 


(ict One] 
PENGE , 
GOMPANY | 








The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection 














Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence and Gates. Built in a variety of 
handsome designs, also in special designs from architects’ drawings. 


The only chain link fence made entirely of copper-bearng 
materials — for maximum endurance. 9 F.co. 1027 | 
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all, there is sensible advice for arrang- 
ing irises in garden plans and for 
landscape adornment in conjunction 
with other material. Of the beardless 
groups there is set forth for the first 
time in a handbook knowledge that 
has been derived from experience. 
The glorious Japanese Irises, it ismade 
clear, are within the range of possi- 
bility in almost any garden, while a 
number of other species also, it is 
shown, are appreciated too little. The 
Spurias, for example, can to some ex- 
tent take the place of the Spanish 
Irises, the bulbs of which can scarcely 
be obtained in good condition in the 
eastern part of this The 
author’s discretion has not been affected 
by the clamorous claims made by 
advocates of many of the fine new 
originations that with daz- 
zling speed and bewildering frequency 
are being offered in the 
of specialists. In every way the little 
book creates the hope that the able 
President of the American Iris Society 
will soon favor the world of Flora 


country. 


almost 


catalogs 


with a larger and more elaborate 
work. 

F. B. M. 
Tue GLADIOLUS AND ITs CULTURE. 


By A. C. Beal. New York: Orange 
Judd Publishing Company. 


N spite of the poor English in which 

it is written, English so defective 
that some sentences are hard to under- 
stand, and in spite of the frontispiece 
which where the Gladiolus 
ought not to be planted and, in a 
number of points. ow it ought not 
to be planted, this little volume is a 
contribution of value. Concerning the 
history of the various species it tells as 


shows 


much as needs to be known by even the 
most studious hybridizer or originator 
The treatment of 
pests and diseases that sometimes afHict 
this easily managed plant is thorough, 
and constitutes the book’s most valu- 
able contribution. Practical 
about handling stock and disposing of 
blooms is sufficient to enable the com- 
mercial grower to adapt himself to 
his conditions. More attention might 
well have been devoted to exhibiting 
blooms at shows and to learning to ap- 
preciate improvements in varieties. 


of new varieties. 


advice 


F. B. M. 
Tue Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE EarLy AMERICAN REPUBLIC: 
The Greek Revival. By Howard 


Major. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


HE Greek Revival was a very pre- 
cious, dreamlike period. It was a 
period when houses hid their boxiness 
behind pillars and porticoes, hoping 
by this subterfuge they might win 
Athenian approval. It was a period 
when architecture was hypnotized by 
the glory of Greece, and every new 
village was a sort of white pine 
Acropolis. As a social souvenir it is 
one of the most fascinating episodes 
in American history, but as a serious 
tendency in art it must be placed in 
a category with the novels of Anne 
S. Stevens. 
Mr. Major takes the Greek Revival 
without any salt, and likes it that 


way. He calls it “An American sty 

for Americans .. .. the only thor. 
oughly American architecture”. A:d 
from his point of view he is probab y 
right. But as it has all the qualit::s 
of a quaint, romantic, juvenile per. 
formance, it is pretty apt to be for. 
gotten when we grow up and real'y 
produce.an architecture of our ow 

Forgotten, that is, insofar as it can 
be put to any practical use. It would 


be a pity, however, to lose it out of 
the album. 
It was “an American style for 


Americans” when it was the fashion; 
for at the time needed 
the illusion of grandeur which it gay 

, > ° ° > : 
We needed a fitting accompaniment to 


Americans 


the wealth and importance our mills 
and railroads, our commerce and 
plantations were giving us. It also was 
“thoroughly American” at the time, 
Who but a Yankee of the second quar- 
ter of the 19th Century would have 
taken up so naively, yet so whole- 
heartedly, an architecture whose es- 
sential beauty he could neither see nor 
feel? If the truth were known, the 
style flourished during those twenty- 
five years largely because it was some- 
thing the American carpenter, 
degraded by the appearance of ma- 
chinery, could turn out, after a fash- 
ion, with little trouble. It was also a 
style the American architect of the 
period (himself no wizard) could 
imitate and adapt with fair success. 
The whole attitude towards Greek 
architecture by those who were fore- 
most in furthering it at the time was 
romantic and archeological. This in 
itself would have prevented the Re- 
vival from assuming any real esthetic 
significance; but, as it happened, it 
did not prevent many houses of the 
period from acquiring a charm that is 
undeniable. This charm, however, is 
almost entirely due (rather than to 
any genius on the part of the architects 
and builders) to the happy accident 
of using motifs which could not well 
be otherwise than charming, no matter 
how much they were mishandled. 

Of this rather naive charm the 
houses with which Mr. Major illus- 
trates his book give splendid evidence. 
Some of the examples of the 
period have although 
many houses are pictured which are, 
strictly speaking, not true types of the 
Greek Revival. The Greek temple was 
the model which the period set for it- 
self, and houses which were but faint- 
ly touched by the Athenian influence 
(though some of these were the best 
houses of the nineteenth century in 
America) can only be included on the 
technicality that some of their details 
were Greek. 


best 


been shown, 


GrorGIAN DetTaILs OF DoMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By F. R. Yerbury. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HIS book is a leisurely parade of 
those prim delightful 
which brightened eighteenth century 
England with their warm red brick 
and cool white woodwork. Leisurely, 
because not once does text come run- 
ning up after the reader, like some 
(Continued on page 216) 
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LILIES IN THE GARDEN 


I'he rose-hued blossoms of Silene pennsylvanica open tii 
early May before the shade under the deciduous trees 


has become dense 











indicate a refined taste 


The peace and nobility of the garden receives 
its master touch in June and July from the bloom 
of the Lily. The presence of these noble clusters 


mat ks the possession of refined taste. 


Three Best Lilies for American Gardens 
stateliest of form, easiest to grow, surest of 


satisfaction for fall planting—are 


MADONNA NANKEEN 
(Lilium Candidum) (Lilium Testaceum) 


100 Heaviest Bulbs $38 100 Extra strong bulbs $198 
50 Heaviest Bulbs 20 10 Extra strong bulbs 22 
10 Heaviest Bulbs 5 Each 2.50 

REGAL 
(Lilium Regale) 
100 Extra Selected Bulbs $157 


10 Extra Selected Bulbs 16 

Each 1.75 
Seventh edition of our Annual Lily Book is now 
ready. It offers only those varieties proven to 


succeed easily in American gardens. 


Our quarter century of bulb experience is recog- 
nized by the owners of the largest estates in 
America. This quality service is available to all 


who want the best in bulbs. 


Over A Hunprep Hicuest AWArRDs 
FOR SuPERIOR Merit 
Presipent Cootrp6or Gotp Mepat 
Garpen Crus or America Gotp Mepat 


Hottanp Buta Grower's Ass N Gop Cup, erc., eT 





Lilium Regale 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
Flowerbulb Specialists for a Quarter Century 


s22 Fifth Avenue 
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PERENNIALS UNDER TALL TREES 


HE shady spots of a garden ar 

a necessity when an intense sum- 
mer sun broods over all nature. The 
refreshing half-light, the murmur of 
the rustling leaves which make a 
canopy above us, the play of light 
and shadow, all combine to make the 
garden a restful and peaceful abode. 

But the shade should not be too 
severe or the garden will suffer. Where 
the ground is too dark, a garden can 
never be successfully placed, for then 
the life-giving light is not received in 
sufficient quantity to permit healthy 
and vigorous growth. If this quality 
is lacking, the plant is sure to pine 
away and die. 

Phe majority of flowering plants 
need (in fact, they demand) a large 
amount of light; shade in any quan- 
tity is a handicap. It seems as if the 
plant can produce its charming floral 
offering only when it is bathed in full 
sunlight, but then, too, the growth 
itself demands full light for the com- 
plete development of its structures if 
stunting is to be prevented, It is for 


this reason difficult to determine the 
proportion of light and shade which a 
plant may endure, and to remove the 
excess shade when necessary. Should 
the lightening of the shade be for- 
gotten, then the garden will return to 
its primitive wild condition. The 
ground slowly becomes covered with 
young seedlings of various types of 
trees, more especially of those existing 
forms which have been spaced quite 
far apart. Numerous shrubs will also 
be found among the seedlings; in fact, 
the entire appearance of the garden 
will have become so changed that it 
resembles a wild woodland, uncared 
for and unkempt. 

When trees are tall and shrubbery 
is high, perennials cannot be cared for 
because they would die through lack 
of light. Should the shrubbery b 
light, on the other hand, and only a 
few trees present, then light and air can 
penetrate the leaf masses to the ground 
beneath, where perennials, flowers as 
well as shrubs, can be planted and 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Vinca is one of the best ground covers 
in shaded situations. It is a hardy trailer 
avith blue flowers 
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Give Your Roads a 
REAL DUST CURE! 


Every cloud of dust means that part of the surface of some road, tennis 
court, walk, etc., is flying away! 


But dirt, gravel and macadam surfaces “stay put” when they are treated with 





—the ideal dust-layer and surface binder. 


This white, flaky material when spread on the road absorbs moisture from 
the air and retains it on the treated surface, thus preventing the formation 
of dust. This action is continuous and maintains the road in a slightly damp, 
compact, and therefore Dustless condition at all times. The use of Solvay 
Flake Calcium Chloride also prevents the growth of weeds. 

Solvay penetrates the surface of the road to a depth of several inches, and 
acts as a real surface binder, enabling the road to resist wear that would 
otherwise seriously impair it. 

Road maintenance expense is kept at a minimum by Solvay-treatment. Two 
Ibs. of Solvay are sufficient to cover a square yard of surface. It is far less 
expensive than the old-time constant sprinkling, and its effect is more lasting. 


Send for booklet No. 1357 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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To enjoy ther rether in yout 


PlantS 
LD att: | 6 ttag ingle ind — early and late —thei 


Nor 


t ‘ ry da for weeks—from early April to June 
fact How you afford to miss them! 
You cant have t nany of them! Order now and _ generously 
lant them this fall and we promise you a winter of pleasant anticipa 
1 springti full of delightful irprise ind years of happy 
To bri the f Tulip time to as ma is possible we mak« 


( | llowiut vi | il t ill bi lbs 


ruaranteed top ize al 


Schling’s Special Border Collection 


Of gorgeous Darwin and Cottage Tulips 


Per 100 Per 1,000 
Clara Butt —Exquisite Salmon pink Darwin $4.75 $43.00 
Picotee —White Cottage petals edged with pink 4.75 43.00 
Pride of Haarlem —Darwin, American Beauty color 5.00 43.00 
Dream —Charming lavender Darwin . 5.50 50.00 
Bronze Queen —Buff tinged with golden bronze 6.00 55.00 
Zulu —Enormous size Darwin of deep velvety purple 6.00 §5.00 
Golden Beauty —Glorious golden yellow Cottage . 5.50 50.00 


25 Bulbs at 100 rate; 250 Bulbs at 1000 rate. 
Very Special 
100 Bulbs each of 7 varieties above (700 in all) . . $34.00 


as VIRGINIA GROWN 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 


FOR NATURALIZING and LAWN PLANTING 


Our Old Dominion Collection in choicest mix- 

ture of airy and medium Trumpets, short 

100 cupped and lovely Poet's varieties. All first 

quality bulbs grown in Virginia where their 

Bulbs culture has flourished since Colonial days. 
$8.50 





1000 
Bulbs 
$82.00 


These. bulbs, being native, are fully acclima- 
tized and none better can be grown anywhere. 


The supply will not equal the demand. Order 





at once! 


own garden next season 


Schling? Bulbs This Fall 


rddding a merry good 








Eight Splendid ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ Offers 


Each a wonderful value—at present prices 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties $6.00 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties 7.00 
100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties . 5.00 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties . 5.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare named varieties. Won- 

decful shades of Bronze, Buff, Orange and Apricot . 7.00 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips in 4 named varieties . 6.00 
100 Bedding Hyacinths in 4 colors : 14.00 
100 Crocus in 5 named varieties, Ist size bulbs 4.00 


5 Discount if cash accompanies order 





Extraordinary Offer 


100 DARWIN TULIPS $3.5° 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s Special 
Mixture made up especially for us from ten of the finest 
named varieties—not at all the ordinary field-grown mixture 
isually sold. 





A $6.00 value for only $3.50 








Send for our Fall Bulb List—many other 
enticing values offered and described 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC., 
618 Madison Ave., Near 59th St.. New York 
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The Astilbes 


ing plants for rather 


The re are 


PERENNIALS 


cared tor. Here they may be clustered, 
or placed individually in whichever 
way they are most effective 

It is not alone the shade of the trees 
which prevents the growth of the 
perennials to their full luxuriance, but 
the network of roots beneath the soil. 
When the 
same time 


underbrush grew at. the 
as the trees, then it had a 
to strengthen and fortify it- 
self in order to fulfill its mission for 
ill time. But unsuspected difficulties 
will be met where a new undergrowth 
is to be established. 

It is almost impossible to develop a 
sood lawn under the shade of the 
trees when the crowns of the trees are 
somewhat close together. The lawn is 
stragely with here 


chance 


and there a pale 


Anemone 


are among the 


UNDER 
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taller-grow- 


shady situations. 


several good forms 


TALL ‘TREES 


blade of grass 
of light 
such locations can be 


] 1 
ereen which clearly 


shows a lack . In spite of this, 
prov ided with 
variety of perennials, 
tall trees are found six 
feet or more from the path. Here th 
soil must be quite deeply 
a prong hoe, removing at th 
same time all 
covering the soil with a not too shal- 
low layer of fertile soil. Plants placed 
in these positions are those types which 
do well in shade and are tolerant. 
They do not come in contact with th 
old roots of the trees and do well 

the selected spot when the right forms 
There, where the 
is the densest, Ferns are placed, f 

(Continued on page 216) 
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quinquefolia likes the same 
sort of exposure as suits the 


4 stilbes— 


not too heavy shade 
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S Wadtonna G 


HE favorite Lily of the old-fashioned garden 

produces strong, stiff stems, studded with 
a mass of pure, glistening white flowers that enliven 
the perennial Flower garden, or, for contrast with 
the beautiful green shrubs of the June garden, are 
unequalled. 


Plant During Month of October 


and enjoy a good crop of flowers next June, or pot up, store 
in cold frame, and force for early winter in the greenhouse ot 
conservatory. 

Our bulbs of this splendid Lily are grown in northern France, 
and are the true thick-petaled variety, which is much superiot 
in habit and flowering qualities to that of the southern- grown 


bulbs. 


























(Lilium 
Candidum) 






















First Size Bulbs....... $3.50 per doz.; $25.00 per 100 
Mammoth Bulbs...... $4.00 per doz.; $30.00 per 100 
KES Jumbo Bulbs......... $5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 
Our 1927 Fall Bulb Catalog lists the finest varieties of American, Dutch, French, 
and Japanese Bulbs for planting in your Garden or Home this Autumn. “High 
Quality Bulbs” has been our specialty for nearly thirty year Sent on request. 
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Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re- | 

splendent springtime garden, For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
and Breeder Tulips are listed below. All 
bulbs imported direct from Holland. Care- 


Peonzes that YouCanDependOn 


Gorgeous blooms in late May and June, with clean foliage to late fall, 
place Peonies among the best-loved perennials, Expert and amateur 
will find Bobbink & Atkins Peonies dependable in quality and name. 












. ‘ ’ fully selected for largest sizes only. 
A Dozen Dependable Peonies New Lowered Prices 

Darwin Color : Price Per 100 
Avalanche. White and cream, flecked carmine. Late. Princess Elizabeth Rove Fisk Pe ie $5. Or 

i 3a y Vv SUE) ecencnsccccses - a 
Albert Crousse. Rose-white and crimson. Late. or eegaauagli She, moeamgaay 400 
Baroness Schroeder. Flesh-white. Midseason. Rev. H. Ewbank _Lilac, Blue Base ........ 420 
Felix Crousse. Brilliant red. Midseason. bn gu Salmons Pisk prt 3.75 
La Perle. Lilac-white, and carmine. Midseason. Valentine Violet -..e-eeeeeeereneeeees 5.00 
Marie Lemoine. Pure white; large. Late. we omg ,_ Scatbet: seevanevereeeeeeerserne ry 

: . , OW DAPWiD ....ccccecccccosccsesccscorscrosccererscsers . 
Mme. Jules Calot. Lilac-white; dwarf. Midseason, at.” Sac... 3.75 
Mme. Jules Dessert. White, shaded flesh. Golden Bronze Name Describes Color ...... 4.75 








Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon Shaded 5.00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each ................ sicebtine 49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of EEE? tepikticnicpeosacs 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of each  .......cecceeeeeeeeeees } 12.75 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 


Darwin Tulips ...................... 17 Varieties 100 for $3. 00 
Breeder Tulips ......... SACS a 


Mons. Jules Elie. Violet-rose; fragrant. Midseason. 
Officinalis rubro-plena. Dark crimson. 

Richardson rubro-superba. Rose-carmine. Late. 
Sarah Bernhardt. Mauve-rose. Late. 


One Plant each of these 2 
Extra Fine Peonies () 





Cottage Tulips 


COMMMNvou 


Early Single Tulips 


Farly Double T beamed Sa 3.00 
CI © sithadicntiidl sgn canactenbisets x ee 
e have many varieties of extra good Peonies and shall be glad to send full Hyacinths  .:.......-.--<... 1 - . * 1375 


Psat, to those who intend to plant Peonies. 50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 


All Prices Include Delivery Charges. 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a great 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peon 
ies, Lilies, etc. It’s yours for the asking. Write today! 
R.H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN :: Dept. “A’”’ 

Established 1870 
118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Illinois 


Golden Daylilies. Our collection embraces the finest varieties. We will 
send you Two Plants of Six named varieties (our selection) for $2.50. 


When asking for catalogues it is quite im- 
portant to state what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Is This The One 


You Have Been 
Waiting For? 


HAT makes us think that it is, is this: 

Six months ago, we started making an especially 
interesting book on Glass Gardens. 
One that was mostly made up of moderate size houses, for 
moderate size pocket books. 


By mistake, a single paragraph about it, somehow slipped 
into one of our advertisements, three months before the 
book was ready. 

No sooner were the magazines out, than inquiries for that 
Glass Garden Book began to pour in. 


It was most embarrassing to have to write letters of 
apology. 


But it was gratifying that so many wanted the book. 


Well it’s ready now. 

All ready to send to you, the very day your request 
comes. 

Don’t include any postage. 

That’s our part. 


FOR FOUR. GENERATIONS 
SES 


BUILDERS OF GREENHOU 


& Fpurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y Des Plaines, Ill St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 

Boston. Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg 1304 Ulmer Bldg 1247 So. Emerson St. 

Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Greensboro, N. C. 

Commerce Bldg 704 E. Carrie Ave. Jackson Bldg. 300 Woodbine Court 
Montreal, Can. St. Catharines Toronto 


1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Can Harbor Com. Bldg 
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PERENNIALS UNDER TALL TREES 


(Continued from page 214) 


these almost always prefer the half 
light of the forest regions. The tuber- 
ous Begonia also does well in a quite 
heavy shade and will flower readily in 
such positions. Forms of Begonia rex 
can be pianted, as well as shrubbery 
Begonias placed in clusters. Beneath 
these, forms of Lycopodium and Sela- 
ginella are very effective. Since such 
places receive the first night frosts 
quite late in the season, these plants 
can be left far into the fall without 
injury. Such shady places are also for 


Buxus, Mahonia and Ilex. A little 
more light is required by Astilbe, 


Aquilegia, forms of Actaea, Anemone 
japonica, Helleborus, etc. As a carpet 
for these taller forms the lower types 
of such plants as Primula, Pulmo- 
naria, Corydalis, Anemone, Lysimachia 
numularia, Heuchera and the like are 
well adapted. 

The delicate lawn-forming Ferns, 
the crawling Myrtle (Vinca), Ivy, 
etc. are also pretty when correctly 
proportioned among the other forms. 
The shade should not be too heavy for 
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Primula or Campanula. The same js 
true of Sweet Woodruff and Lily-of- 
the-valley. Snowdrop, Narcissus and 
Anemone will develop in almost any 
location provided that the soil js 
adapted for these plants. Their flow- 
ers will be opened at such times when 
the forest trees have not, as yet, un- 
curled their leaves. At this time, in 
May, the beautiful rose colored flow- 
ers of Silene pennsylvanica are un- 
folded to the light. 

Other places of the garden which do 
not receive full sunlight can be planted 
with these garden forms. Each gar- 
den has many such spots, some small, 
others large. Some form is always 
flowering in these hidden corners, 
even as early as January when the 
snow is still covering the ground. 
Then the white Helleborus opens its 
face towards the sky which is still cold 
and threatening, but the flower gives 
us the first indication that, although 
spring may be far away, it is ap- 
proaching fast. 

E. BADE. 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 208) 


conscientious guide, to distract him 
with dates and dull descriptions. It is 
a triumph of pictures over prose. And 
in that respect it is a model for many 
another book on house and garden 
subjects. For when it comes to flowers 
and facades there is much more to be 
learned from looking than from lis- 
tening. 

in this book are the 
English cousins of our own Colonial. 
Some of them, like some of ours, have 
an aristocratic air, as though their 
designs had been drawn by an archi- 
tect of real distinction. Others, like 
most of ours, have the flavor of that 
period’s fine colloquialism. That is to 
say, while all of them contain the 
characteristic qualities which came in 
with the English Renaissance under 
Wren—Classic and Palladian details 
set in simple, foursquare, symmetrical 
facades—they fall into faintly sepa- 
rated groups: those which felt the 
guiding hand of a trained designer, 
and those which arrived under the aus- 
pices of skilfull carpenters and 


The houses 





masons, 

The latter could not fail to show 
some of the sophistication of the 
former because the workmen 
built them were devotees of certain 
planbooks inspired by the same sources 
from which the architects received 
their instructions. These publications 
stood in the place of the artist. They 
were identical with those which found 
their way 


who 


across to the Colonies, 





AD 


which accounts in many ways for the 
similarity of houses in England and 
America at the time. As Mr. Yerbury 
points out in his splendid two-page 
introduction (the only writing in the 
book), the English -workman 
sulted such practical volumes as Batty 
Langley’s The City and Countr) 
Builder’s and Workman’s Treasury of 
Designs ; Wm. Pain’s Builder’s Golden 
Rule or Youth’s Sure Guide and Prac- 
tical House-Builder or Youth's In- 
structor; Abraham Swan’s Collection 
of Designs; Wm. Halfpenny’s Mag- 
num in Parvo or Marrow of Archi- 
tecture, and Isaac Ware’s Complet: 
Body of Architecture. These were all 
familiar titles to the Colonial car- 
penter, and as we examine the plates 
in Mr. Yerbury’s book we can easily 
remark the kinship fostered by those 
Treasuries and Instructors. 

Somehow this does not reveal the 
principal pleasure of the book. It is 
interesting to compare the houses in 
this collection with which we 
can see almost anywhere in the north- 
eastern part of the United States, and 
which were born of the same blood; 
but all that is an afterthought to the 
joy the reader may receive from turn- 
ing page after page of these lovely 
examples from that superb period. To 
look at them leisurely, as the book 
allows, is to feel the charm of a 
domestic architecture which will never 
be surpassed. 
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September, 





1927 


There’s Still Time to Prepare for Winter 
Garden Joys 


ET started now, and be cutting home grown flowers by 
Christmas, 


Our booklet ‘‘Help Hints on Owning Your Own Greenhouse”’ 
is full of plain talk, and sure to give you a lot of pointers 
on how to get started. 


To which we add our “‘Budget Plan Booklet’’, which tells 
how many owners are making their greenhouses pay-as-you- 
enjoy possessions. 

Just ask for both books. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


\ 
aE ee) 


“A Flower Show in 
Your Garden With Abundance of 
Exquisite Peony Blooms 





Pronies like these ... prize win- 
ners ... the kind that make your 
garden a mass of flower-beauty, can 
easily be grown if you follow the 
instructions in Brand’s Peony Manual. 

Do you know how deep to plant? 
Do you know the best location? Soil? 
Fertilizer? Do you know what size 
root is most satisfactory? Many ques- 














BRAND PEONY FARMS 


tions asked by amateurs and collectors 
are fully answered in this manual. 

Every peony lover should have this 
valuable book. It contains a list of all 
the famous prize-winning favorites 
with some superb new seedlings for 
1927 planting. Full description, prices 
and complete instructions on growing 
these beautiful flowers are included. 

It embodies the experience of 60 
years in growing and developing 
peonies. Here is a wealth of infor- 
mation on their culture invaluable to 
the peony grower. Write for a copy 
of the manual and price list. Both 
sent free on request. Address Box 20, 
Faribault, Minn. 
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: Superb 
May-flowering Tulips 


Because they surpass in size, color, 
elegance of form, and lasting quali- 
ties, any other spring flowers. 
They happily fill the gap between 
the earliest bloomers and the later 
Iris and Peonies. For three weeks 
you may have their delightful com- 
pany at a minimum of cost if you plant this fall. We 
suggest planting some of each class to enjoy to the full 
the wonderful variety of form and color. ar 
ce 


Dreer’s Six Super-Superb Darwins 


This set is made up of the very finest sorts in distinct and attrac- 
tive colors, and of unusual lasting qualities. 


3 each of the 6 sorts, 18 bulbs for $1.40 


12 each of the 6 sorts, 72 bulbs for $4. 
6 each of the 6 sorts, 36 bulbs for $2.50 orts aes fee 28-88 


25 each of the 6 sorts, 150 bulbs for $8.50 


Dreer’s Charming Cottage Tulips 


Exquisite in form and color, these should be planted liberally. 
e offer a selection of a dozen of the best sorts. 

3 each of the 12 sorts, 36 bulbs for $2.00 12 each of the 12 sorts, 144 bulbs for $6.50 
6 each of the 12 sorts, 72 bulbs for $3.50 25 each of the 12 sorts, 300 bulbs for $12.00 
Both offers include delivery by Express or Parcel 
Post to any Post Office within the United Slales 


Our Autumn Catavoe offers practically everything in Bulbs, Plants, and 
Seeds which may be planted in the Autumn. We will be pleased to send a 
copy without cost on receipt of application. Please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 — Garden Street tis RO Penna. 





Select BULBS Now 


for Varicolored Beds and Borders Next Spring! 
TURES ~ HYACINTHS ~ NARCISSI 
Special Offer! 


TULIP BULBS 


Greatly reduced in Price over Last 
‘ear! 





Bs: Varieties of Darwin, Breed- 
er and Cottage Tulips in glorious 
graded colors—Golden bronze Violet- 
rose, Ruby-crimson, Salmon-pink, 
Deep-purple, Rich Orange-yellow, 
- , Deep pink, Brilliant-Scarlet, at these 
The Seed and Bulb House Special Combination Prices: 
of Hosea Waterer has 5 bulbsofeach (40bulbs) $ 2.60 
grown steadily for 35 — 6 aM (80 “ ) 4.75 
years through adherence 233 “ * * (290 “ ) 10.50 
to high standards of qual- 50 “ “ “ (400 “ ) 20.00 


ity and service in supply- For a gorgeous garden display— 








ing the garden needs of 
our friends. 


We import many 
DUTCH BULBS each 
year and know through 
long experience the best 
sources of supply. Early 
orders are necessary for 
these imports. 


Our Autumn Catalogue 
shows many of the most 
beautiful Tulips, Lilies, 
and Hardy Perennials in 
their rich natural colors. 


Write for it today. 


row on row of rich graded and har- 
monizing colors, order the collection 
of 50 bulbs of each variety—400 
in all. 


DUTCH HYACINTHS 


for Winter flowering in the house— 
Giant Exhibition Bulbs in many varie- 
ties, 35 cents each; $3.50 doz.; $22 
per 100. Limited quantities, so please 
order early. 

PAPER-WHITE 
Grandiflora Narcissi 
Mammoth Bulbs $1.25 doz.; $9.00 

per 100. 
Monster Bulbs $1.75 doz.; $12.00 
per 100. 


Established 1892 


HOSEA WATERER 
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Rock 


ph he Green Mi 
tain wi ha pent the 
ummer ‘rowing imot! 
other thi i lot of th 
finest rock plants kn 
Some | thi ir 

Verbascums 


Sempervivums 
Sedums 
Aedenophera 
Violas 
Veronicas 
Daphne 

Dwarf Iris 
Creeping Phlox 
Campanulas 
Cheiranthus 


id even we don't kn 
how many other species and 
irictics 

I wish vuld visit u 
here at Putney, but if you 
in not, whi don't you send 


for our catalog? Besides rock 
plants we grow all sorts of 
hardy trees and plants that 
will interest 


GEO, D, AIKEN 
Box Y 


you 


Putney, Vermont 





Plants 








Winter protection 
s good and cheap 
Insurance against 
lows. Protect flower 
beds with Imported 
Granulated Peat 
Moss, It is light and 
rematiiia “; does 
not become soggy nor pack down hard. 


What Should Be Mulched 


Beds of Perennials of all kinds, 
Strawberry beds and beds of Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, et« as soon as 


hard frost comes | 
should be 


Evergreens also 
well mulched immediately 


and as far out as the branches extend 
Mulch Peonles, Iris, and Roses with 
MPORTED GRANULATED 
TORF MULL 

Verant plot t ! ed for Flowers of 
Vegetables next year should be spaded now 
firet giving the surface a three or four ineh 
covering of Peat Moss, turning this under 
to decay and form | ‘he ilts well 
repay this car 


* Peat Moss is clean lorless, 
eed seed. Introduced ty us, it 
s weed in conetantly Increasing quantith 
by lamlerape arehite : flor iat nursery 
men, et 
Shipped hurlapped ‘ 
sufficiemt te cover at least 240 square 
1 toch deep. Price $4.00 a bale 
New York Shipped from vari 
elties near purchasers at the same or 
higher prices. Small test sult 
cover 16 sq. ft. 1 inch deep, $1.00 
Cash with order 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
H - 25 
Burling Slip 
New York 


large 
Hiatt ly 
lent ¢t 


postpaid 
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GARDEN LABELS AND LABELING 


XN the fall planting season opens there comes to mind again the 
wisdom of permanent plant labels permanently applied. Even 
in experienced gardener can forget the exact identity and location 
of some especially fine new herbaceous perennial or shrub variety 
set out in autumn, for months must elapse before it blossoms and 
fixes itself definitely in memory. Further than this, everyone who 
has a garden of any pretentiousness has been embarrassed time and 


again by 


forgetting the name of some unmarked flower citizen 
which has aroused the admiring questions of week-end guests. 
Good labeling eliminates all such troubles as these, and is in no 


sense a confession of amateurishness. In fact, it is actually a mark 


of the expert, for it indicates an exact knowledge of what’s what. 
Si ve ral fac tors are to be considered in the choice of labels. Dura- 
bility is one—durability of the writing as well as of the materials 


of which the marker is made. Labels are subjected to constant ex- 
posure and only when their materials are first-class can they with- 
stand it. If of cheap, raw wood they will quickly become illegible 
and rot away, and if they are attached by means of iron wire the 
latter will rust through in no time and the label itself will be lost. 
Copper is the only kind of wire to use in this connection. 
HARDY AMERICAN ASTERS 

N all the gorgeous pattern of Autumn’s tapestry there are no 

threads more lovely than the native Asters which open their 
myriad blossoms of gold and purple, white and lavender as Sep- 
tember comes into its own. Merely to see them is to desire their 
presence in the garden at home. 

As is so often the case in collecting wild plants, the Asters repay 
careful selection of individual specimens for their particular 
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Trade Mark Register ed 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
The best standard 


known 
er pests. Harmless and clean .. . eas) 
apply. Recommended by the Offc 
of the Garden Club of America 
Quart $1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gall 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Weed Killer 
Don’t hoe . . . just sprinkle w 
Wilson’s Weed Killer. Kills all wee 


vines, poison ivy, etc. One good ap; 


cation a year is sufficient. Easy to apply 
. inexpensive—l1 gallon $2.00 (makes 
gallons when diluted with water) 


41 
Wilson’s Scale-O 


A powerful dormant spray—something 
] 


the grower of fruit 
without 
insects and eggs. Inexpensive . . 


readily in cold water 


trees cannot 





$9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard 
ware and department stores every- 


i 


> n 


insecticid, 
.. . destroys sucking and chewing flow 


. mixes 
covers rapidl 


and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons 


Highly effective against scak 
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A Peony Advertisement~—Plus 


Mons. 
Jules 
Elie 





For 22 
them because I love them, 


years I have grown peonies, to sell it is true, but first of all I grow 


A new customer recently told me that one of my contemporaries had “ad- 
mitted” to him that this business is looked upon from Maine to California as 
the most reliable and dependable one in existence—Thank you. 

As a result of years of unceasing vigilance and care, my peonies are now in 
the condition where, for two successive years, not one ‘“‘rogue”’ or mixture could 
be found in our entire flelds, and during the past 15 years at least we have not 


received on the average one complaint a year as to any peony we sold coming 
untrue to name 
My peony catalog, the only one that has been published annually on this 


flower alone for 22 years, is yours for the asking and it’s a catalog—also plus. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 





Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 























where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 
° 
Dept. H 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
eaeemniiaesiaiaaehtiieiemianan 
la ese 
Trout Lilies— | 
ope | 
Fawn Lilies or ( 
Dogstooth Violets 
are poetic names for the Ery- 
| throniums, those most charm- 
| ing and lovely natives of | = 
| Northern Californiaand south- law. 
e | . 
ern Oregon. They far surpass | on 
| any others and are very free fons 
| flowering. Hardy and easily if 3 
| grown even North to Mon- 
| treal and from the Atlantic to Cre 
| the Pacific. ee 
: you 
A superb selection of these in: 
| bulbs, including shades of a 
| lavender, cream, bright yel- | pe 
| low, five species, 100 bulbs | of 
/each named for $3.50. Half | ad 
| collection for $2. All postpaid. | 
In my California Bulb Catalog | 
these are pictured in color, and | 
| lilies and many other rare flower: | 
| ing bulbs are illustrated. 
| My catalogue “Hardy Perennial 
| Plants from all over the W rid” | 
| offers endless Rock Plants, Irises 
and hardy specialties. | 
Both catalogues sent free 
on application 
Carl Purdy 
al 8 
Box 63 Ukiah, California 
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Peony Roots 
Peony Specialist for 27 Years 
Large List—Finest Varieties 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 ye oe Peonies, 2 
red, 2 white, 2 pink. $6.25 
value. The six for ... $5.00 
FESTIVA MAXIMA—Very large 
rose type. Pure white — 
flecked crimson . ... 75 


EDULUS SUPERBA— 

Large loose crown. Mauve 
24ers 
COURONNE D’OR— 

Large flat type. Pure white 
fleckedcrimson . ... 1.00 
FELIX CROUSSE— 

Large compact brilliant red 1.25 


PLUTARCH—Deep 
crimson yellow stamens . 1.25 


OCTAVIE DEMAY— 
Delicate pink and white . 1.25 


$6.25 


The above lot of 6 wonder 
es eee $5.00 


Enclose your check—a Post Office order 
or a Bank Draft. Peony Roots sent postpaid 
in early September. 

Hardy Border Plants —Young’s Full-0- 
Pep plants are known and planted every- 
where. For beautiful hardy gardens—plant 
Young’s Full-O-Pep plants. They cannot 
be surpassed. 


My Peony and Iris List~Now Ready 


Send for your copy today 


OUNG’S AURORA NURSERIES, inc. 


J. A. Young, Pres. Box B Aurora, til. 








Creeping 


Scotts 
ing Bent 


for Perfect 


Sod 


Lawns/ 


in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 


lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that’s everlasting and makes your 


hom 


ea beauty spot. That’s what you'll get 


if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super - Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 


ing 
you 
ina 


have a luxuri- 


ant 


the deep 
green pile 


ofa 


ish care 


pet. 


Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
plant stolons or the chopped grass—and 
few weeks you “ 









lawn like 


Turk- 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


856 MAIN ST. « MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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colors. Some species are definitely fixed in regard to tones, but 
others vary considerably, The wisest plan is to select the particular 
ones desired while they are in flower, mark them with bits of cloth 
and dig them when their bloom has gone by. 

There need be little hesitancy about these transplanted Asters 
succeeding in the garden—in fact, they not infrequently spread 
with such vigor as to become a menace to less robust growers. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory plan is to give them a corner to them- 
selves where they can put all their energy into building up a mass 
of beauty that will be remembered for many a day after the frosts 
have put an end to it until next autumn. 


PICKING FRUIT 


T is a fact too seldom realized that every time an Apple, Pear 

or other tree fruit is picked by breaking off the short, wrinkled 
“spur”’ to which its stem is directly attached, the productiveness of 
that particular part of the limb is ruined for next season. Such 
breakage is a direct blow at the following season’s crop, for these 
spurs are the fruitful parts of the tree. 

Picking, therefore, should be clean and carefully done. The 
correct way is to do it by hand, removing each fruit individually 
at the point where its stem joins the spur. This will not be difficult 
if the fruit is as ripe as it should be for home consumption. 


IRIS SPECIALIZING 


HE field of horticulture is so immense that one has hardly 
entered it before he begins to specialize in certain directions 
as a matter of self-protection if nothing else. He faces the decision 
between puttering along with an assortment of commonplace 
plants or eliminating these and really learning to know and grow 
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Caeser PEONIES 


All choice varieties from an extensive private col- 
lection. Twelve special combination offers at substantial 
price reductions. Send for special offers and catalog. 


Specimen Offer 


Avalanche, White, each........... $1.00 
Duchesse De Nemours, White, each 1.00 
James Kelway, White, each........ 1.50 
Germaine Bigot, Pink, each........ 1.50 
M. Jules Elie, Pink, each........... 1.50 
Karl Rosefield, Red, each.......... 1.00 
Grover Cleveland, Red, each....... 1.50 

TEENS «0. eusatawikod Soya eso oas $9.00 


The above collection for $5.00 cash! 


BROOK LODGE GARDENS 


Augusta: Michigan 
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PEONIES 


BARGAINS for FALL PLANTING 


A wonderful opportunity for flower lovers to have 
a multitude of blooms next year. 










Five Japanese Varieties $6 


A $9 collection of popular Japanese Varieties in 
choice colors. Bobbie Bee, Red with golden cen- 
ter; Crown on Crown, shades of pink; Gypsy, 
Tyrian rose; Lemon Queen, White, Mikado, Dark 
Crimson. Real $2 roots, All five, postpaid, for $6. 












Ten wonderful Iris $2.50 including the 
queenly and fragrant Ruth Pfeiffer and nine 
other choice Iris. A $4.50 collection of ten named 
varieties, postpaid for $2.50. Order now or write 
for Pfeiffer’s latest catalog and bargain collec- 
tions for fall planting. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
~ WINONA, MINN. 
























Lovely 
Spring 
Flowers 


Plant Now 


and be sure of a rich 
return of glorious 
blooms next spring. 
Schulz’s 


**Kentucky Bred”’ 


Iris, Peonies, Tulips and 
Hyacinths never disappoint. 
High grade stock, best vari- 
eties, wide selections and 
prices that insure economical 

gardens. 

Our new FREE book, ‘‘ ‘Kentucky Bred’ 
Spring Flowers” is ready. New ‘“Ken- 
tucky Bred” gardens at exceptionally 
low prices. Get your copy now and make 
out your list of flowers wanted—the 
sooner you plant, the better. 


Jacob Schulz Company 


Incorporated 


Dept. E, 550 Fourth Ave. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


























*: Our rose garden is just 
like yours, maybe larger, 

' maybe more roses, but 
its uniform success, its extraordinary roses, 
we believe, are largely due to fal/ planting. 


We find that fall-planted roses are all 
ready to grow when the first warm days 
of spring come, and naturally get well- 
started before spring-planted roses are 
even in the ground! Fall-planted roses 
bloom earlier, with more and lovelier roses. 


As far as we know “Star Roses’’ are the 
only roses that are guaranteed to bloom 
the first blooming season after they are 
planted. This is possible because strong, 
healthy, vigorous “Star Roses” have been 
carefully grown for you, by master rose 
growers, in sunny open fields. 


For easy buying and utmost satisfaction, 
we recommend to you the “Star Dozen’’, the 
twelve best liked, most satisfactory roses. 
All colors. The ideal 
selection for beginners 
and the choice of ex- 
perienced rose growers 
as well—every “Star 
Rose” is guaranteed 
to bloom. Catalogs at 
$13.00, you pay only 
$10.50. 


Our ‘Fall Guide’ will tell 
you about the choicest roses 
to plant, and about fall 
planting. It is FREE, Send 
a postal today! 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Star Rose Growers 
Rosert Pyte, President 
Box 126 West Grove, Pa. 
[Fave ordered now are delivered at the 





right time for planting; full directions 
for winter protection are sent 














Hardy Ferns 


For fall planting we offer strong 
‘ lumps of Ferns in selected varieties 


and Rock Garden Plants 


in groups 


to suit the conditions of your 
garden. We will send 6 Ostrich 
Plume. 4 Sensitive. 4 Osmunda 
6 Lady Ferns (20 plants in all) 
prepaid for $f Half collection 
same varieties, for $3. All 5 years 
old ameneniani to grow 


Rock Garden Plants 


suitable for Moist, Shady, or Sunny 
situations (Please specify 

Our selection one « 

$2.35; 20 varieties, 

30 varieties, $6.50. 3 

varieties $5.00; of 20 varietic 


ich ot ten varie- 
$4.35; 
each of 10 

$9.40; of 3 
¥ $t4 Price le transportation, 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog, more 
than 200 varieties of Wild Flowers and 
Perennials A single trial order will 
show you why our customers purchase 


year after year. 
FERNDALE NURSERY 
Minnesota 


Askov, 


ties for 
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Every Conceivable Color, 
Shade and Form 


Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 


Hardy Lilies, ete.—Extra Large Num 
ber One Mother Bulbs direct from 
Holland. Also House Plants for Winter 


Riooming. All Ulustrated in colors in 
BIG FALL BULB 
AND PLANT CATA- 
LOG. Piant this Fall for Early Blooms 
next Spring. “Tulipsexcel for Cemetery 
Purposes."” Whether you need only 
a few for your own yard or thousands 
for large estates or greenhouse Fore 
ing. we can supply you direct at 
prices lower than before the war. Posi- 
tively guaranteed true to color and form. 
All First Size Bulbs. 
4 vile today for your free copy af this 
t instructive Bulb and Plant Book 


CONDON BROS. 


Seedsmen and Florist 


Box BI6 Rockford, tMlinois 


ULIPS 


EE 














“Beautiful 
Beyond 
Belief!” 


Here is an expression of admiration 
from a noted Delphinium connoisseur, 
who recently visited my gardens and 
spent a most delightful and educative 
hour among 600,000 


BARCLAY 
DELPHINIUMS 


My collection ta easily considered the largest 
and finest in America and includes the world 
renowned Advancement and Wrexham” 
types glorious examples of the ““Buper- 


Delphinium’’, 

T am booking orders 

fleld grown clumps 
Cheiee Mixed at $11.00 per doz 
Extra Cheice Picked Types Doz 
“Extra Specials’’ (The newest 
$7.50 and $10.00 

Booklet on request 


JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 


Deiphinium Specialist 
289 Eastchester Road, New Rochelle, 


now for Fall delivery, all 


$25.00 and up. 
each $5.00, 


N. Y. 
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a smaller number of finer ones. It is significant of the appeal of 
gardening that nearly every amateur of experience is something 
of a specialist. 

Of the flower families that lend themselves especially to in- 
tensive investigation, none pays better dividends than the Iris. 
Hardy, lovely in blossom and foliage, almost infinite in their range 
of color and size, they are a superlatively satisfactory group. Their 
finer named varieties are among the garden’s leading aristocrats. 


TRANSPLANTING BUTTERFLYWEED 

MONG the showier wildflowers in the Eastern States a high 

place is held by the Butterflyweed ( Asclepias tuberosa) whose 
brilliant orange flower heads blaze up like scattered fires during 
the latter part of July. Like real flames, too, they delight in dry- 
ness, and the plants make themselves at home in spots so sunbaked 
and arid that one wonders how they can draw such magnificent 
color from such unpromising surroundings. 

It is rather a solitary plant, this cousin of our common Milk- 
weed, but not at all rare in the New England States. It can be 
transplanted in autumn if a goodly portion of its long, thick root- 
stock is taken up without injury. Thus handled, and placed in full 
sun on a dry slope where its color will not clash with those of other 
residents of the garden, it becomes a splendidly effective feature 

for those midsummer days when the regular borders are showing 
signs of wear-and-tear. 


REGARDING WILD GRAPES 


HIS is the time of year when the marauding alien from 
Italy takes to our woodlands in ruthless pursuit of the Wild 


Grape for purposes which, if rumor may be believed, are not en- 








Choice Iris at Bargain Prices 


Ma Mie: Frilled white, delicately pencilled blue 
Iris King: Aptly named. Old gold standards 
with maroon falls edged gold 
Rose Unique: A fine early fragrant rose color 
Juniata: Tall, fragrant, light lavender blue 
Perfection: Rich velvety violet-purple 
Sherwin Wright: Rich buttercup yellow 
Pallida Deimaticea: Fine large fragrant flow- 
ers of delicate lavender 
5 each of these 7 varieties, all labeled, also 
5 each of three other different varieties 
TOTAL 50 PLANTS FOR $6 
10 EACH, 100 PLANTS for $10 
100 each, 1,000 plants for $75 
INTERMEDIATE IRIS 
They are intermediate in stature and bloom 
just before the tall bearded Iris; in fact 
shortly after the crocus are through blooming. 
25 plants in 5 different varieties, 
my selection, labeled $5 
100 plants in 10 varieties $15 
500 plants in 10 varieties $50 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Bayside, Sos Bag EN. 














Babcock Peony Gardens saiticwicny 

















8 Peonies—all_  different—labeled— 3 u — Candidum—The Madonna 
stromg 2 te 5 eye Givislons....G2 GQ | WRG cceccccoceccsccrrovesscssecsseesseoseeees 1.00 
12 Iris—all different—extra fine va- 2 Li Regal “New white trumpet 
rieties snmin OR ee 1.00 
10 Columbine—-Mixed—long = spurred 6 Lilium Tigrinum—Var. Splende ns 
Hybrids peapenccs - . —Imported Tiger lily............ 1.00 
10 Delphinium—Kelways hybrids— 10 Trillium or wood lily—fine for 
fine varieties .......... pape '. shady places 1.00 
10 Hardy Phlox—all different—choice 10 Lily of the Valley—New large 
varieties .. iano nine “Se fortin Giant 0... . 1.0 
10 Boltonia—white and pink mixed 25 Tulips—mixed—eith , Cot- 
outiiniendat = EN Se: 1.00 tage OF Darwit........0.cves 1.25 
Send we @ $5.00 order from 12 Grape Hyacinths blue large 25 Tulips named—State color wanted 
abowe lat and we will send TUNED ‘senidensonsnapiphqnenineeperssenoneainan SF 8 ee 
you | Peony extra, Above are 6 Lilium Superbum—Our wild mea- 10 Hepatica—for shady places... 1.00 
to be sent Parcel Post we oo pe |) at 1.00 6 Hardy Ferns—for shady places 1.00 


press at your expense 
plete bargain sheet sent free 
fe you, 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R. F. D., Jamestown, N. Y. 


am bi 
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| Raye Plants 


from Hicks are 
Sources of Real Joy 


An unusual collection of 
rare plants has been gathered 
by Hicks fromthe fourcorners 
of the earth, yet they are so 
reasonable in price that you 
can well afford to replace 
common varieties with these 
new specimens. 

Creeping Cotoneaster, 3 to 4 


inches high. $1.50 
each, $12.50 for 10. 
Round-leaf Cotoneaster, 6 to 12 
inches high. $1.50 
each, $12.50 for 10. 
Canby Pachistima. An evergreen 
ground-cover 6 to 10 
inches high. 50 cts. 
each, $4.50 for 10, 
$40 per 100. 
Rosemary Barberry. $1 each, $9 
for 10. 
Hicks New Yew, 1 to 1) feet 
high, $2 each; 2 feet, 


$f each. 
Meyers New Juniper, 1 to 114 
feet high, $3 each. 


We shall be pleased to send 
you full information about 
these rare ground covers and 
evergreens, which can readily 
be moved in fall or winter. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Beetiaeni 22 L. t, New York 

















































































































































































A Reinbats ooden of 
Vaughan’s May-flowering 
i Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vaughan’s Seed Store 
has been one of the largest American 
importers of bulbs. Florists and pri- 
vate estate gardeners are our largest 
customers. The expert service which 
these professionals rely upon to in- 


sure quality and value, is available 
to you. 
Our Rainbow Garden of Tulips, 


postpaid to you for $2, includes 60 
bulbs; ten each of 6 named varieties 
of May-flowering tulips, of the Dar- 
win, Cottage and Breeder classes. A 
wonderful value 

Louis XIV, the famous purple and 
gold Breeder tulip, tallest, largest 
and finest of all, postpaid for $1.50 
per dozen, the lowest price in history. 

Our Fall Catalog, ‘‘Spring Flowering Bulbs” 
pictures 25 varieties of tulips in true color, and 
gives complete lists of tulips, narcissi, lilies 
and all other fall bulbs, with descriptions and 
cultural di.ections. It is free on request. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


601 Jackson Blvd. 47-49 Barclay St. 
Chicago New York 

















FRANKEN’S TULIP 
Master List 


is now ready 


ROCK GARDEN 
plants 


Peonies 
Iris 
Phlox 





Buy Better Bulbs 
Produce Perfect Plants 


















Store 
rican 

pri- 
rgest 
which 
» in- 
lable 


ilips, 
s 60 
leties 
Dar- 
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September, 1927 
























Gives the essential touch to 
sun-room, hall and garden 


Jars, vases, benches, bird baths, 

fountains, sun dials, etc., in 

time-defying, beautifying, high- 
fired terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon 


receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA COorra ©. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1810 
















sALOWAY 
POITERY 
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tirely devoid of alcoholic content. Afoot and by ramshackle flivver 
he invades the byways in such numbers that we native Americans 
who enjoy peace and quiet and an occasional glass of Wild Grape 
jelly are tempted to try growing a supply of the raw materials 
within the protection of our own fences. 

As a matter of fact, the Wild Grape is an excellently decorative 
as well as useful vine under cultivation. There are enough va- 
rieties of it to meet all average conditions of soil and situation, and 
they are as easy to grow as the cultivated types. Young plants, or 
sections of old ones which have taken fresh root-hold by a system 
of natural layering, are not difficult to find in the fall and can be 
transplanted with success and satisfaction. Should none of these 
be available, cuttings can be taken from a large vine, heeled in 
for the winter in order to callus, and set out when spring comes. 





GARDEN SANITATION 


T is often a temptation, at this time of year when many of the | 

flowers have lost their good looks, to let the garden drift along 
without the care that it should have. The visible incentive being 
gone, attention also is prone to waver. 

Such an attitude is harmful, for garden sanitation is just as im- 
portant now as at other times of the year. Insect and disease pests 
are approaching their wintering-over stage, and if their strong- 
holds in withered stem and dying foliage are not destroyed their 
reappearance next season will be practically assured. It is such a 
simple matter to keep the plantings shipshape for a few more weeks 
that there is no excuse for failing to do so, especially when the 
penalty for negligence is so severe. 

There is just one treatment for garden refuse that is sus- 
pected of harboring trouble: burn it thoroughly and at once. 








FLOWERING 
TREES 


Over 75 Varieties 
Japanese, Chinese, Etc. 
Send for our booklet 


The GARDEN 
NURSERIES 


A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
221 Montgomery Avenue 
mae NARBERTH 
NMESEREST PENNSYLVANIA 














Turn Garden Refuse into Manure 
EVERY bit of non-woody 


refuse that comes from 
your garden—cuttings, leaves, 
vines, etc.—should be mixed 
with “ADCO,” kept moist 
and thus converted into high- 
grade manure. 


It is very simple and not a 
bit laborious—and every gar- 
den needs manure. 


Your seed house can supply you 
with ADCO, or it can be had 
direct from us. Simple directions 
accompany every package. Drop 
us a card and we will gladly send 

















QUALITY 
GROUPS 


from our Master List- 
America’s Blue Book of Fine 


Peonies and Irises 


The easy, economical way to buy 
Peonies at a saving and still be 
sure of quality. The prices on 
these groups are especially low, 
because we can make up the or- 
ders beforehand from full stocks. 
You benefit—your garden budget 
will easily cover the purchase of 
many more fine plants than you 
could otherwise order. The very fin- 
est specimens are included in these 
groups. You can be sure of 


BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 
IN GORGEOUS ARRAY 


for next spring’s showing. Get our 
Master List, make your selections, 
and send in your order immediately. 
Now is the time to plant for best 
results. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Box J.C., Glencoe, Illinois 




















full particulars free. 




















helptul 


When answering adver- 
tisements, it will be most 
helpful to mention that 
you saw them in House & 
Garden. Helpful to you 
because it assures prompt 
response from the adver- 
tiser ... helpful to us be- 
cause it will enable the 
advertiser to know we are 
helping him serve you. 





| Every Flower Lover Needs This Book 






































of “Approved Peonies” 


“Approved Peonies” are the very cream of the 
peony world, selected from a confusing mass of 
varieties by men of broad experience with a real 
love for good peonies. 


“FOUR VETERANS” Collection: Festiva Max- 
ima, white with crimson markings; early. Edulis 
Superba, mauve-pink; early. Monsieur Jules Elie, 
silverv rose-pink. Felix Crousse, brilliant ruby- 
red. This “Four Veterans’ Collection only $3.00 
When touring, visit our Farms, on 
the Rochester-Syracuse Highway oo fF  _ —  § ‘wmu 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box H, Baldwinsville, New York e 




























Planting 


Our new catalogue will 
supply the information 
you will want about what 
to plant this fall. 
Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs 
and deciduous trees are 
among the many varieties 
shown that may be trans- 
planted from the middle of 
August, until the ground 
freezes in December. 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or 
send us a list of your re- 
quirements, on which we 
will be very glad to quote 
prices. 


Bay State Nurseries 
W.H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 























